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SCHOOLS   AND    STUDIES. 


I. 

THE   ORIGIN   OF   CHARACTER 

[The  argument  of  this  paper  was  first  read  to  the  Northeastern 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association  on  the  Author's  taking  tlie  chair  of  that 
body,  February,  1881  It  was  read  again  before  a  similar  Associa- 
tion in  the  Holiday  Vacation,  1882,  nearly  in  the  present  form.] 

A  FEW  months  ago  there  landed  on  our  shores  a  for- 
eigner, an  Enghshman,  who  was  abeady  known  to  all  in- 
telligent Americans  as  a  man  of  vast  range  of  scientific, 
philosophical,  and  historical  knowledge,  as  a  profound 
student  of  human  society,  and  as  an  author  whose  books, 
for  twent}'  3'ears,  had  been  read  all  over  the  English- 
speaking  world  with  increasing  eagerness.  This  quiet 
stranger  came  in  quest  of  rest  and  relaxation  ;  he  shunned 
all  notoriety ;  he  passed  unheralded,  and  generally  un- 
known, through  man}-  of  our  cities.  caiTying  under  his 
arm,  it  was  said,  a  bag  of  hops  that  he  used  at  night  as 
a  pillow ;  but  wherever  he  went  he  exercised  his  trained 
fiicult}-  of  observation,  of  analysis,  and  of  generalization. 
Reaching  New  York  at  the  close  of  his  circuit  of  travel, 
in  a  somewhat  improved  condition  of  health,  he  gave  to 
an  intimate  American  friend  his  consent  to  be  questioned 
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concerning  the  impressions  that  he  had  formed  of  this 
country.  The  result  was  the  famous  "■  interview  "  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  that  appeared  in  the  New  York  news- 
papers on  the  morning  of  October  20,  1882.  In  the 
course  of  tliis  conversation.  Mr.  Spencer  said  that  we 
Americans  had  got  our  form  of  government  by  a  happy 
accident,  not  b}'  normal  progress,  and  that  we  should  be 
compelled  to  go  backward  before  we  could  go  forward. 
We  are  illustrating  on  a  large  scale,  he  said,  that  "  paper 
constitutions  "  will  not  work  as  they  are  intended  to  work  ; 
normal  institutions  are  a  growth,  not  a  manufacture, 
and  artificially  devised  S3'stems  of  government  must  fail. 
Since  our  sj'stem  is  manufactured,  and  is  not  the  result 
of  social  progress,  it  will  begin  to  grow  into  something 
different  from  that  intended  ;  in  fact,  such  growth  has  al- 
readj'  begun,  for  within  the  forms  of  our  constitution  an 
organization  of  professional  politicians  has  appeared,  not 
contemplated  at  the  outset,  that  has  become  in  large 
measure  the  ruling  power. 

I  have  not  stated  these  opinions  of  Mr.  Spencer's  either 
to  affirm  or  to  deny  them  ;  I  shall  not  even  discuss  them  ;  but 
w^ish  to  draw  attention  to  a  question  put  b}'  the  "  inter- 
viewer," and  to  Mr.  Spencer's  answer.  "But  will  not 
education  and  the  diffusion  of  political  knowledge,"  it  was 
asked,  "fit  men  for  free  institutions?"  "No,"  said  Mr. 
Spencer ;  "it  is  essentiall}-  a  question  of  character,  and 
only  in  a  secondary  degree  a  question  of  knowledge."  ^  I 
need  not  state  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Spencer  sup- 
ported this  opinion.  I  do  not  inquire  whether  there  is,  in 
his  sense,  a  lack  of  "  character  "  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States ;  but  I  do  wish  to  declare,  first,  that  this 
remark  was  by  far  the  most  profound  and  the  most  valu- 

1  "  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  Americans,"  p.  14.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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able  of  the  reported  remarks  that  Mr.  Spcueer  uttered  in 
this  country ;  and  secondly,  that  not  only  is  republican 
government  essentialh^  a  question  of  character,  and  in 
only  s.  secondary  degree  a  question  of  knowledge,  but  that 
the  same  is  true  of  every  great  concern  and  interest  of 
l)oth  individual  and  collective  man.  Hence,  the  great 
imix)rtance  of  both  individual  and  national  character.  To 
build  his  own  character  and  to  help  others  build  theu-s,  is 
the  most  onerous  and  responsible  work  of  a  man's  life. 
Accordingly,  the  fundamental  facts  of  character  should  be 
clearlv  defined  in  every  mind.  To  assist  such  understand- 
ing I  have  written  this  paper,  the  sphere  of  which  is  to 
define  and  illustrate  some  of  these  facts. 

A  man's  character  maj*  be  called  an  assemblage  of  the 
qualities  belonging  to  him,  —  his  iKjwere  or  faculties.  But 
as  we  know  nothing  of  these  faculties  save  from  their  man- 
ifestations, and  are  accustomed  to  call  them  "designations 
of  particular  modes  of  activity,"  it  would  seem  better  to 
say :  A  man's  character  is  an  assemblage  of  his  modes  of 
thought,  tones  of  feeling,  and  methods  of  action.  Other 
and  narrower  definitions  are  frequent.  Sometimes  char- 
actor  is  defined  from  the  moral  standpoint.  Again  we  sav 
a  man  is  intellectual,  emotional,  or  religious,  or,  more 
narrowly,  he  is  logical,  poetic,  or  devotional.  We  do  not 
mean  when  we  so  speak  that  the  man  is  simply  intellectual, 
emotional,  or  religious ;  or  that  he  is  all  logic,  all  poetr}-, 
or  all  devotion  ;  but  only  that  the  mode  of  activity  singled 
out  in  the  definition  is  a  fundamental  element  in  his  char- 
acter. Sometimes  we  call  a  thought  or  act  "character- 
istic," meaning  by  the  word  that,  knowing  the  man,  it 
is  such  a  thought  or  act  as  we  should  expect  from  him. 
Thus  a  wag  tells  a  •  •  characteristig "  story,  a  preacher 
delivers  a  '  •  characteristic "  sermon.  These  narrower 
definitions  are  well  enough  in  their  places ;  but  here  we 
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are  dealing  with  character  in  its  broadest  sense,  —  the 
sum  of  all  a  man's  modes  of  mental  action. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  question :  What  is  the  ori- 
gin of  these  modes  of  action  ?  or,  What  are  the  sources 
of  character?  These  sources  are  two  in  number,  inherit- 
ance and  education,  nature  and  nurture.  In  other  words, 
character  is  partly  hereditary  and  partly  created.  These 
two  sources  of  character  are  here  the  principal  subjects  of 
investigation. 

Ribot,  a  late  and  able  writer  upon  the  subject,  thus  de- 
fines heredit}' :  "  Heredity  is  that  biological  law  b}'  which 
all  beings  endowed  with  life  tend  to  repeat  themselves 
in  their  descendants  ;  it  is  for  the  species  what  personal 
identity  is  for  the  individual."  ^  Darwin,  who  bases  his 
thcorN'  of  the  production  of  species  on  variation  and  in- 
heritance, never  attempts  a  closer  definition  than  "Like 
produces  like."  Some  of  the  groups  of  facts  upon  which 
this  law  rests  will  be  briefl}'  indicated. 

"The  first  thing  that  attracts  the  attention,  even  of  the 
unobservant,  is  the  heredity  of  the  external  structure." 
We  arc  continuall}-  pointing  out  the  resemblances  of  children 
to  their  parents  :  such  a  child  is  a  "  perfect  picture"  of  its 
fatiier,  mother,  or  of  some  relative  in  the  collateral  line. 
"  Heredit3'  may  be  also  traced  in  all  that  concerns  the 
complexion  of  the  skin,  and  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
bod}-."  Some  families  are  large,  others  small ;  some  are 
dark-skinned,  others  light-skinned  ;  leanness  runs  in  some 
families,  obesitj'  in  others.  "Ileredit}'  influences  the  in- 
ternal conformation  no  less  than  the  external  structure." 
Excess  or  defect  in  the  number  of  vertebrffi  or  the  teeth 
tends  to  hereditary  transmission.     "Fecundity,  length  of 

*  "  Heredity  :  a  Psychological  Study  of  its  Phenomena,"  etc.,  p.  1. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1875.  In  this  paper  quotations  not  otherwise 
credited  are  from  this  work ;  also  many  of  tlie  facts. 
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life,  and  those  pnrelj-  personal  characteristics  which  phy- 
sicians call  iclios\-ncrasies  are  hereditarilj"  transmitted." 
Some  families  have  an  excess,  others  a  deficienc}',  of  fe- 
cund power.  Some  families  are  long-hved,  others  short- 
lived. How  often  we  hear  it  said,  '•  The  Roes  turn  giay 
young;"  or,  ''The  Does  retain  the  original  color  of  the 
hair  to  an  advanced  age."  Muscular  strength,  and  what 
is  more  pertinent,  peculiar  kinds  of  muscular  strength,  are 
transmitted  from  ancestor  to  descendant.  Mr.  Francis 
Gallon  has  shown  ^  that  the  famous  oai'smen  and  wrestlers 
of  North  Britain  are  mostly  found  in  a  few  families.  In 
ancient  times,  too,  there  were  families  of  athletes.  Qual- 
ities of  the  voice,  stammering,  s[)eaking  through  the  nose, 
and  lisping  are  hereditary*.  .So  are  loquacity  and  taciturn- 
ity. "Most  of  the  children  of  talkative  persons,"  says 
Dr.  Lucas,  "  are  chatterboxes  from  the  cradle."  The  same 
author  sa3"s  a  servant-girl  who  was  dismissed  on  account 
of  loquacity  excused  herself  thus  :  "  It  is  no  fault  of  mine  ; 
it  comes  to  me  from  my  father.  The  same  fault  in  him  drove 
my  mother  distracted  ;  and  one  of  his  brothers  was  like 
me."  '^  Physical  habits  pass  from  parent  to  child.  In  the 
most  highly  civilized  nations  deflnite  t3pes  of  handwiiting 
have  been  formed.  In  Germany,  France,  and  England 
these  types  tend  to  become  hereditary-.  It  is  even  as- 
serted that  English  boys  when  taught  to  write  in  France 
follow  the  English  type  of  handwriting.  Minor  qualities 
of  writing  go  the  same  way.  Miss  Power  Cobbe  told  Dr. 
Carpenter  ''that  in  her  family  a  very  characteristic  type  of 
handwriting  is  traceable  through  five  generations."  ^  That 
disease,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  tendency  to  disease, 

1  "  Hereditary  Genius,"  pp.  305  et  seq.,  312  et  seq.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1871.  2  Ribot,  p.  6. 

3  "  Principles  of  Mental  Pliysiology,"  etc,  p.  372.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     1877. 
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is  hereditaf}-  has  been  understood  from  the  earliest  period 
of  medical  science. 

Does  lieredity  also  hold  in  the  mental  sphere?  Until 
recentlj'  this  question  had  not  been  scientifically  investi- 
gated. The  common-sense  of  men  recognized  what  seemed 
to  be  instances  of  inheritance,  but  these  were  regarded 
rather  as  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Especiall}-  was  it  scouted 
that  genius  or  eminent  abilit}'  had  a  tendency  to  trans- 
mission. At  the  same  time  the  maxim,  "  Blood  will  tell," 
was  not  limited  to  animals  or  to  the  material  nature  of 
man.  But  now,  carefully  observed  and  registered  facts 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  mind  comes  within  the 
scope  of  the  law  of  inheritance.  A  few  3'ears  ago  Galton 
undertook  to  show  "  that  a  man's  natural  abilities  are  de- 
rived b}-  inheritance,  under  exactly  the  same  limitations  as 
are  the  form  and  physical  features  of  the  W'hole  organic 
world."  ^  His  argument  was  historical  and  statistical, 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  averages,  and  went  to  prove  the 
heredity  of  genius  rather  than  of  mental  qualities  in  gen- 
eral. His  facts  showed  conclusively  that  marked  abiUties, 
whether  of  bodj'  or  mind,  tend  to  perpetuate  themselves. 
Since  Galton  wrote,  the  whole  subject  has  been  more  care- 
fully studied  ;  and  in  the  work  of  Ribot  already  cited  we 
have  an  able  ps3'chological  stud}"  of  the  phenomena,  laws, 
causes,  and  consequences  of  heredit}'. 

Beginning  with  instinct,  Ribot  points  out  that  the  ps^^chi- 
cal  dispositions  and  acquired  habits  of  animals  are  trans- 
missible. Young  foxes,  in  districts  where  the  fox  is  closely 
hunted,  are  more  wary  and  suspicious,  before  the}'^  have 
been  themselves  hunted,  than  old  foxes  in  imfrequented 
districts.  Dogs  that  have  been  trained  to  take  or  ti'ack 
game  in  a  particular  way  transmit  their  ti'uining.  Simi- 
larly are   sensorial   qualities,   both  general   and   special, 

1  "  Hereditary  Genius."    D.  Apploton  &  Co.     1871. 
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transmitted,  —  touch,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  smell. 
Southern  races  are  marked  b\-  an  extreme  tactile  sensibil- 
ity ;  northern  races  by  an  extreme  tactile  obtuseness.  In 
the  torrid  zone  man  shivers  at  a  breath  of  cold  air :  while 
in  Lapland,  Montesquieu  sajs,  "  jou  must  flaj-  a  man  to 
make  him  feel."  Savages  have  a  remarkably  keen  sight, 
and  Europeans  who  live  with  them  and  choose  their  mode 
of  life  never  become  their  equals.  MNopia  is  created,  and 
then  transmitted.  Markedly  is  this  a  disease  of  the  better- 
to-do  classes,  not  the  ix>or ;  of  the  citv,  not  the  countr}'. 
In  German}-,  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  intel- 
lectual and  literary  classes  generall}-  will  become  subject 
to  this  disease.^  The  Indian  and  Negro  races  have  the 
sense  of  smell  almost  as  acuteh'  develoi^ed  as  the  hound  or 
fox  has  :  and  a  '•  New  Zealander  of  great  intelligence,  half 
civilized  by  a  protracted  sojourn  in  England,  while  admit- 
ting that  it  was  wrong  to  eat  a  fellow-man,  still  longed  for 
the  time  to  come  when  he  could  have  that  pleasure." ' 
And  so  of  the  higher  groups  of  jxjwers.  In  the  family  of 
the  learned  Richard  Porson,  "  the  Porson  memory"  was  a 
proverb.  The  elder  Seneca  could  repeat  two  thousand 
words  in  the  order  in  which  he  had  heard  them,  and  his 

1  That  myopia  is  a  disease  of  the  weahhy  classes,  and  that  town 
people  are  more  subject  to  it  than  country  people,  has  been  statisti- 
cally proved  in  both  Germany  and  France.  Continual  application  of 
the  eyes  to  a  near  object  is  the  great  cause.  More  ca.«es  relatively 
are  found  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  at  the  Chelsea  Military 
School.  Of  10,000  children  examined  by  Dr.  Colin,  of  Breslau,  the 
eyes  of  l,00i  were  found  to  be  myopic.  In  village  schools  the  cases 
are  not  numerous.  "  In  the  town  schools  the  number  of  the  myopic 
increases  with  the  grade ;  [in]  primary  schools  it  is  6.7  [per  cent] ; 
middle  schools,  10.3 ;  normal  schools,  19.7  ;  gymnasia  and  universities, 
26.2."  "  Since  constant  study  creates  myopia,  and  heredity  most 
frequently  perpetuates  it,  the  number  of  short-sighted  persons  must 
necessarily  increase  in  a  nation  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits."  — 
Ribot,  pp.  39,  40.  2  Ribot,  p.  4-5,  note. 
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son,  author  of  the  "  Morals,"  was  highly  gifted  in  the  same 
respect.  The  families  of  poets,  musicians,  and  painters 
abound  in  the  artistic  tempei'ament, — passion,  sensitive- 
ness, and  extravagance.-'  Whether  poets  or  not,  members 
of  these  famiUes  are  wont  to  have 

"  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling." 

The  powers  of  observation,  comparison,  inference,  and 
generalization  —  the  powers  that  form  the  mental  ground- 

1  "Biographers  of  [Sebastian]  Bach  and  writers  on  hereditary  genius 
usually  begin  their  task  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  great  Bach 
family,  which  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fields  of  observa- 
tion ever  opened  to  a  psychologist.  '  Throughout  six  generations,' 
says  Forkel,  '  there  were  hardly  two  or  three  members  of  this  family 
who  did  not  inherit  a  natural  talent  for  music,  and  make  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  art  the  principal  occupation  of  their  life.'  In  one  place  — 
Erfurt  —  the  town  musicians  were  during  a  whole  century  so  com- 
pletely identified  with  '  the  Bachs,' that  this  generic  title  remained 
to  them  even  after  the  house  had  disappeared.  The  Bachs  were  a 
very  prolific  family  —  Sebastian  had  no  less  than  twenty  children,  by 
two  wives  —  and  intermarriage  was  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
marriage  of  several  sisters  of  one  family  by  several  brothers  of  an- 
other also  appears  to  have  been  common  in  this  family,  and  another 
odd  phenomenon  was  the  birth,  in  16-45,  of  twin  brothers  who  were  so 
much  alike  in  appearance  that  their  own  wives  could  not  distinguish 
them.  Both  adopted  tiie  same  profession,  played  the  same  instru- 
ments, were  subjected  to  the  same  illnesses,  and  the  dates  of  their 
death  were  little  more  than  a)  year  apart.  One  of  them,  Johann 
Ambrosius,  was  the  father  of  Johann  Sebastian,  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Bachs,  and  the  profoundest  musical  thinker  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  similarity  of  Sebastian's  father  and  uncle  in  appearance, 
tastes,  and  character  was  not  the  only  abnormal  mental  trait  of  the 
family.  Sebastian  had  a  weak-minded  aunt,  and  one  of  his  own 
children  was  an  idiot.  This  near  alliance  of  great  wits  to  madness  is 
observable  in  the  case  of  other  remarkable  men,  but  here  too  close 
intermarriage  may  have  been  a  cause  as  effective  as  an  unusual  deli- 
cacy of  cerebral  and  nervous  organization,  resulting  in  either  genius 
or  insanity,  according  as  the  conditions  of  physical  development  were 
favorable  or  otherwise." —  The  Nation,  No.  940. 
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work  of  the  statesman,  man  of  business,  soldier,  or  philos- 
opher—  are  subject  to  the  same  law.  It  is  inheritance 
that  keeps  up  race-t3i)es  and  national  characteristics.  Of 
course  the  continuity  of  the  causes  and  conditions  that 
produced  the  type  in  the  first  place  goes  a  certain  dis- 
tance toward  acc-ounting  for  these  permanences ;  but  the 
Jew  is  a  Jew,  and  the  gypsy  a  g^'psy,  in  all  climates  and 
under  all  social  institutions.  Ribot  shows  that  the  chief 
varieties  of  mental  disease  are  transmissible,  —  hallucina- 
tion, monomania,  suicide,  mania,  dementia,  idiocy.  Three 
lunatics  that  were  relatives  were  in  a  Philadelphia  as}- 
lum  at  the  same  time.  A  Connecticut  asylum  once  con- 
tained a  lunatic  who  was  the  eleventh  in  the  famih*. 
"All  the  scions  of  a  noble  famih*  at  Hamburg,  distin- 
guished through  four  generations  for  great  militarj-  talents, 
went  mad  at  the  age  of  fort\' ;  there  remained  but  one 
member,  a  soldier  like  his  father,  and  he  was.  by  decree 
of  the  Senate,  forbidden  to  mam* ;  the  critical  period 
came,  and  he  also  went  mad."  ^  In  suicide,  heredit)*  goes 
even  to  the  manner  of  the  taking-off,  as  drowning  and 
strangling. 

The  foregoing  are  given  as  examples  of  the  large  groups 
of  facts  that  have  been  accumulated  by  those  who  have 
cultivated  this  branch  of  knowledge.  Xo  person  of  careful 
and  wide  observation  but  has  fathered  in  the  course  of  his 
own  experience  a  considerable  fund  of  similar  material. 

Many  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  heredity  can  be  urged. 
Healthy  parents  sometimes  have  sickly  ciiildren,  while 
sickly  parents  have  healthy  children ;  very  able  fathers 
sometimes  beget  children  of  feeble  abiUties,  and  vice  versa. 
Now  children  may  vary  from  their  parents  in  a  hundred 
ways,  but  it  is  believed  that  these  facts,  at  least  generally', 
can  be  harmonized  with  the  law.     Note  the  form  in  which 

1  Ribot,  p.  122. 
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the  law  is  stated :  it  is  not  that  every  creature  having  life 
does  repeat  itself  in  all  particulars,  but  that  it  tends  to  such 
repetition.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  a  great  number 
of  elements  blend  in  everj'  human  being.  Ever}'  living 
man  stands  at  the  point  where  two  diverging  lines  of 
ancestry  meet ;  and  what  qualities  max  have  been  poured 
into  "  his  blood,"  so  to  speak,  by  these  two  streams 
neither  he  nor  an}'  one  else  can  tell. 

The  man  who  has  mastered  this  chapter  of  modern 
science  attaches  importance  to  the  pedigree,  —  that  is,  to 
"  the  blood."  He  seeks  to  account  for  positive  character, 
not  hy  an  act  of  creation  ex  nihilo^  but  by  historical  inquir}'. 
He  goes  first  to  the  child's  parents,  then  to  grandparents, 
next  to  cousins,  uncles,  and  aunts,  and  finallj'^  to  great- 
grandparents  or  remoter  relatives.  Sooner  or  later  the 
elements  are  discovered  ;  the  character  under  analysis  is 
found  to  bo  a  combination  of  inherited  elements,  modified, 
of  course,  by  education.  Dark  hair  sometimes  appears  in 
a  family  of  light-haired  persons,  or  light  hair  in  a  family 
of  dark-haired  persons  ;  but  somewhere  in  the  family,  and 
generall}-  not  far  off,  this  dark  or  light  hair  will  be  found. 
And  so  of  mental  traits.  A  human  qualit}'  is  like  water 
in  an  aqueduct :  sometimes  it  is  deep  in  the  ground  where 
no  one  suspects  its  existence ;  then  again  it  is  carried  on 
lofty  towers  across  deep  valleys.  "  I  have  not,  to  m}' 
knowledge,"  says  Dr.  Seguin,^  "  ever  had  to  attend  an 
idiotic  son  of  an  idiot,  or  even  the  son  of  a  man  of  weak 
intellect ;  but  I  have  often  found  in  the  family  of  one  of 
my  pupils  an  aunt,  an  uncle,  or  oftener  a  grandfather,  af- 
flicted with  idioc}-,  alienation,  or,  at  least,  imbeciUt}'."  "^ 

1  Ribot,  p.  130. 

2  Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  the  popular  arguments  urged  against 
heredity  is  a  careful  statement  of  tlie  doctrine.  Tliese  are  Ribot's 
formulas : 

"  1.  Direct  herediti/,  which  consists  in  the  transmission  of  paternal 
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Ileredit}-  is  a  fact.  There  is  sucli  a  thing  as  a  positive 
character,  —  an  original  constitution,  —  a  combination  of 
modes  of  human  action  that  comes  b}*  inheritance.  Hence 
the  first  question  concerning  a  man  is,  "  What  did  nature 
do  for  him?"  Behind  each  man  is  a  certain  ancestral 
pressure.  We  are  what  we  are  largel}'  because  our  ances- 
toi*s  were  what  they  were ;  and  our  descendants  will  be 
what  they  will  be  largeK  because  we  are  what  we  are. 
There  is  a  fearful  significance  in  the  story  told  by  the 
younger  Jonathan  Edwards  of  a  brutal  wretch  in  New 
Haven  who  was  abusing  his  father,  when  the  old  man 

and  maternal  qualities  to  the  children-  This  form  of  heredity  offers 
two  aspects : 

"(1)  The  child  takes  after  father  and  mother  equally  as  regards 
both  physical  and  moral  characters,  —  a  case,  strictly  speaking,  of 
very  rare  occurrence,  for  the  very  ideal  of  the  law  would  tlien  be 
realized. 

"  Or  (2)  the  child,  while  taking  after  both  parents,  more  specially 
resembles  one  of  them.  And  here  again  we  must  distinguish  between 
two  cases : 

"  a.  Tiie  first  of  these  is  when  the  heredity  takes  place  m  the  same 
sex  —  from  father  to  son,  from  mother  to  daughter. 

"  b.  The  other,  which  occurs  more  frequently,  is  where  heredity  oc- 
curs between  different  sexes  —  from  father  to  daughter,  from  mother 
to  son. 

"  2.  Reversional  heredliy,  or  atavism,  consists  in  the  reproduction  in 
the  descendants  of  the  moral  or  physical  qualities  of  their  ancestors. 
It  occurs  frequently  between  grandfather  and  grandson,  grandmother 
and  granddaughter. 

"  3.  Collateral,  or  indirect  heredity,  which  is  of  rarer  occurrence  than 
the  foregoing,  subsists,  as  indicated  by  its  name,  between  individuals 
and  their  ancestors  in  the  indirect  Une,  —  uncle,  or  granduncie,  and 
nephew,  aunt  and  niece. 

"4.  Finally,  to  complete  the  classification,  we  must  mention  the 
heredity  of  influence,  very  rare  from  the  physiological  point  of  view, 
and  of  wliich  probably  no  single  instance  is  prove<l  in  the  moral 
order.  It  consists  in  the  reproduction  in  the  children  by  a  second 
marriage  of  some  peculiarity  belonging  to  a  former  spouse."  P.  147. 
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cried  out:  "  Don't  drag  me  any  farther,  for  I  did  n't  drag 
my  father  bej'ond  this  tree  !  "  ^  Important  conclusions  flow 
from  our  law,  some  of  which  will  be  here  set  down. 

1.  Heredity  must  be  taken  into  account  in  marking 
out  the  limits  of  responsibilit}-.  On  no  moral  principle 
can  a  man  be  held  accountable  for  possessing  what  came 
into  his  possession  without  his  act  or  choice.  No  man 
can  be  morally  condemned  or  commended  for  what  he  is 
in  virtue  of  inheritance.  He  is  the  proper  subject  of 
blame  or  praise  only  for  what  he  has  himself  done  or 
failed  to  do.  When  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  check  his 
baser  nature  and  to  stimulate  his  nobler  nature,  his  respon- 
sibility ceases.  The  wholesome  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  : 
"  If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  accord- 
ing to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath 
not."  2 

2.  Heredity  makes  a  man  the  passive  recipient  of  qual- 
ities or  modes  of  action  that  others  have  created  :  it  makes 
him  also  the  propagator  of  those  qualities  which  he  him- 
self creates.  He  receives  what  comes  to  him,  and  this 
he  transmits,  increased  or  modified,  by  his  own  activit}'. 
Education  creates  a  qualit}*,  and  heredity  tends  to  make  it 
permanent. 

"  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well," 

is  no  history  of  his  work.  Generations  may  groan  and 
travail  in  pain  on  account  of  him,  long  after  his  name  is 
forgotten.  If  he  break  down  his  powers  b}'  excess  of 
labor,  or  exhaust  the  springs  of  life  b3'  scnsualit}',  the 
fact  will  reveal  itself  in  disease,  insanity,  or  wickedness. 
Dr.  Howe  says,  that  of  three  hundred  idiots  one  hundred 
and  fort3'-five  were  children  of  habitual  drunkards.     Dr. 

1  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes,  preface  to  "  The  Guardian  Angel,"  p.  vi. 

2  2  Cor.  viii.  12. 
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Browne,  Medical  Lunacj-  Commissioner  for  Scotland,  thus 
sums  up  his  obsenations :  '-  The  drunkard  not  only 
injures  and  enfeebles  his  own  ner\'Ous  system,  but  en- 
tails mental  disease  upon  his  famih".  His  daughters  are 
nervous  and  hysterical ;  his  sons  are  weak,  waj^ward, 
eccentric,  and  sink  under  the  pressure  Of  excitement  of 
some  unforeseen  exigency  or  the  ordinary*  calls  of  duty."  ^ 
Science  has  not  yet  fathomed  this  deep  profound  ;  she  has 
not  shown  how  far  these  transmitted  influences  ma}*  reach ; 
but  certainly  beyond  children's  children.  The  Jewish 
prophet  sajs  the  •'  edging  "  of  the  teeth  caused  b}-  eating 
sour  grapes  reaches  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  onI>'  evil  influences  are  handed 
on  to  posterity.  Good  influences  are  transmitted  in  the 
same  way.  Health  and  strength  are  jjerpetuated  as  well 
as  disease  and  weakness ;  were  it  not  so,  the  human  race 
would  have  perished  long  ago.  What  a  powerful  deterrent 
from  vice,  as  well  as  stimulus  to  virtue,  we  have  here,  let 
Dr.  Carpenter  tell : 

"  And  thus  we  are  justified  in  believing,  that  in  so  far  as  we 
improve  our  intellectual  powers  and  elevate  our  own  moral 
nature  by  watchful  self-discipline  we  are  not  merely  benefiting 
ourselves  and  those  to  whom  our  pei-sonal  influence  extends,  but 
are  improving  the  intellectual  auJ  moral  constitution  which  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  will  inherit  from  us.  It  is 
when  we  regard  not  merely  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  but 
the  development  of  the  thinking  power  of  the  race  —  the  '  uni- 
versal human  reason'  —  as  progressice,  that  we  feel  the  strong- 
est call  to  exert  ourselves  to  foster  and  direct  that  development. 
For  every  man  who  leaves  behind  him  the  expressions  of  great 
thoughts,  the  record  of  noble  deeds,  or  the  creations  of  a  lofty 
imagination,  not  merely  helps  to  educate  each  successive  genex- 
ation,  as  it  comes,  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  them,  but  con- 
tributes to  enlarge  its  capacity  fur  such  use  and  enjoyment,  and 

^  Quoted  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  Principles  of  Mental  Pliysiology," 
p.  370. 
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this  in  an  ever-increasing  degree.  "What  motives  to  the  highest 
exei-tion  of  our  powers  can  be  more  inspiring  or  more  disintei'- 
ested  ?  And  yet  they  spring  directly  from  a  philosophy  which 
is  stigmatized  by  many  as  '  material '  and  '  degrading.'  "  ^ 

3.  Heredity  is  an  important  element  in  the  history  of 
human  progress.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  without  it,  civili- 
zation could  exist,  even  if  the  race  were  perpetuated.  It  is 
true  that  acquisitions  of  wealth  and  knowledge  could  pass 
from  generation  to  generation,  but  not  trained  muscle, 
nerve,  or  brain.  There  would  be  no  inherited  tendencies 
or  biases  of  mind.  There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  born 
cultivated  nature.  Progress  would  necessaril}'  be  slow ; 
for  in  everything  but  external  acquisition  each  generation 
would  begin  at  the  same  place.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  state  of  the  primitive  man,  the  histor}-  of  modern 
culture  begins  with  savagery.  The  pristine  German  is 
found  in  the  rudeness  and  wildness  of  the  woods  ;  and  the 
historj'  of  German  civilization  is  the  history  of  an  effort 
to  cover  up  and  bury  a  savage  nature.  This  work  is 
parti}'  external,  partly  internal.  We  inherit  more  from  our 
ancestors  than  the  things  that  the}'  stored  up  in  buildings, 
in  books,  and  in  laws  ;  we  inherit  their  modes  of  thought, 
tones  of  feeling,  and  habits  of  action.  If  the  cities  should 
be  thrown  down,  we  could  rebuild  them :  if  the  books 
should  be  burned  up,  we  could  write  others  :  if  the  laws 
should  perish,  we  could  enact  new  ones ;  but  if  we  should 
lose  our  inherited  character  it  would  take  perha[)s  a  hun- 
dred generations  to  build  it  up  again.  If  a  thousand 
children  were  brought  from  the  forest  or  the  desert  into 
our  homes,  and  trained  as  far  as  possible  as  we  train  our 
children,  the}'  would  not  be  like  those  born  to  civiliza- 
tion. Of  course  their  lives  and  characters  would  be 
greatly  modified  ;  but  "  wild  blood"  would  live  for  gener- 
ations. Carlyle  has  said  that  civilization  is  only  a  cover- 
1  "  Principles  of  Mental  Physiology,"  pp.  374,  375. 
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ing.  underneath  which  the  savage  nature  of  man  burns  with 
an  infernal  fire.  Still,  to  make  the  thin  covering  under- 
neath which  the  fire  burns  has  been  the  work  of  ages. 

Civilization  has  an  outer  and  an  inner  side.  As  objec- 
tive, it  consists  of  cities,  institutions,  religions,  and  educa- 
tion ;  as  subjective,  of  spiritual  qualities  and  types  of  char- 
acter. Heredit}-  deals  onl\'  with  the  latter.  Such  a  tN'pe  of 
character  as  the  Roman  or  Jewish  almost  defies  the  powers 
of  destruction.  Strong  are  the  habits  that  are  '•  bred  in 
the  l)one."  3Ien  often  catch  but  one  side  of  a  fact  or  law. 
AVe  have  heard  much  of  inherent  depravity,  little  of  inher- 
ent goodness.  Then  men  complain  that  evil  habits  are 
so  "  hard  to  break  up,"  forgetting  that  the  very  law 
which  makes  them  so  is  our  only  pledge  of  the  existence 
and  permanence  of  noble  characters.  If  man's  nature 
were  water  to  him  who  writes  evil,  it  would  needs  be  water 
to  him  who  writes  good. 

4.  Heredity  conditions  all  culture,  and  la^s  down  metes 
and  bounds  to  the  educator.  It  is  common  to  enthrone 
the  educator  over  the  realm  of  culture.  No  doubt  he  is 
powerful,  but  his  power  is  often  greatly  exaggerated. 
These  are  favorite  metaphors:  ''The  mind  is  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  on  which  you  may  write  wliat  you  wish  ;  " 
'•  A  child  is  a  ball  of  wax  that  you  may  mould  as  you 
choose ; "  or  '  •  He  is  a  block  of  marble  that  \'ou  ma^- 
chisel  into  any  form  you  will."  These  are  the  words  in 
which  some  eminent  philosophers  have  expressed  their 
sense  of  the  power  of  education : 

Leibnitz.  —  "  Entrust  me  with  education,  and  in  less  than  a 
century  I  will  change  the  face  of  Europe." 

Descartes.  —  "  Sound  understanding  is  the  most  widely  dif- 
fused thing  in  all  the  world,  and  all  differences  between  mind 
and  mind  spring  from  the  fact  that  we  conduct  our  thoughts 
over  different  routes."' 
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Locke.  —  "  Out  of  one  liundred  men  more  than  ninety  are 
good  or  bad,  useful  or  harmful  to  society,  owing  to  the  educa- 
tion they  have  received." 

Helvetius.  —  "  All  men  are  born  equal  and  with  equal  fac- 
ulties, and  education  alone  produces  a  difference  between  them." 

Ribot,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these  quotations,  thus 
states  a  very  different  and  a  much  juster  view :  — 

"  We  restrict  education,  as  we  think,  within  its  just  limits, 
when  we  say  that  its  power  is  never  absolute,  and  that  it  exerts 
no  efficacious  action  except  upon  mediocre  natures.  Suppose  the 
various  human  intelligences  to  be  so  graduated  as  to  form  a 
great  linear  series,  rising  from  idiocy,  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 
to  genius,  which  is  at  the  top.  The  influence  of  education  is  at 
its  minimum  at  the  two  ends  of  the  series.  On  the  idiot  it  has 
hardly  an  effect;  unheard-of  exertions  and  prodigies  of  patience 
and  ingenuity  often  produce  only  insignificant  and  transient 
results.  But  as  we  rise  towards  the  middle  degrees,  this  influ- 
ence grows  greater.  It  attains  its  maximum  in  average  minds, 
which,  being  neither  good  nor  bad,  are  much  what  chance 
makes  them;  but  as  we  ascend  to  the  higher  forms  of  intelli- 
gence we  see  it  again  decrease,  and  as  we  come  nearer  to  the 
highest  order  of  genius  it  tends  towards  its  minimum."  ^ 

That  is,  the  teacher  can  do  little  at  the  extremes  of 
human  ability.  This  view  is  supported  by  many  famil- 
iar facts.  Some  persons  rise  to  eminence  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances.  Some  men  will 
make  money  with  or  without  opportunity  ;  some  children 
will  become  scholars  without  the  aid  of  school  or  teacher ; 
moral  people  grow  up  in  the  midst  of  vice,  and  immoral 
people  in  the  midst  of  virtue  ;  sceptics  appear  in  religious 
homes,  and  believers  in  sceptical  homes.  We  all  remember 
the  old  saying:  "The  poet  is  born,  not  made."  The 
greatest  captains  do  not  seem  to  have  learnt  the  trade  of 
war  ;  they  appear  to  have  been  captains  from  the  beginning. 
1  rage  349. 
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Alexander  began  his  career  of  conquest  at  the  age  of 
twent}',  Scipio  the  elder  at  twenty-four,  Cliarles  XII.  at 
eighteen,  Eugene  at  tweutN-five,  and  Bonaparte  at  twent}- 
six.  D'Alembert,  the  foundling,  was  •'  brought  up  by  a 
poor  glazier's  wife,  without  means  or  advice,  derided  by 
his  adoptive  mother,  his  comrades,  and  his  master,  who 
did  not  understand  him  ;  "  still  he  '*  went  his  wa}-  without 
losing  courage,  and  became  at  twenty-four  a  member  of 
the  Academic  des  Sciences  ;  and  this  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  his  fame."  *  It  is  common  to  say  these  men  have 
a  "natural  turn"  for  this  or  that.  Certainly  a  "turn," 
and  it  comes  from  their  ancestry.  The  extraordinar}*  man 
is  such  in  consequence  of  inherent  and  original  powers. 
Those  mentioned  above  did  their  great  deeds  because  it 
was  in  them  to  do  them.  The  schoolmaster  cannot  ex- 
plain the  great  man  or  do  much  for  him ;  he  can  hardly 
spoil  him  ;  while  he  is  furbishing  his  methods,  Scaliger 
has  devoured  the  classics,  and  Pascal  mastered  geome- 
try. Of  course  the  extraordinary  man  is  marked  by  his 
age  and  country ;  still,  he  tends  to  rise  above  the  tem- 
porary and  local  into  the  field  of  the  universal.  So  there 
are  the  children  who  are,  and  will  remain,  dull  and  feeble. 
No  patience  or  genius  in  the  teacher  can  make  them 
scholars  or  give  them  mental  ix)wer.  Accordingly,  at  the 
extremes  of  capacity"  the  educator  can  do  little.  What 
can  he  do  for  a  genius?  What  for  a  dunce?  But  within 
these  extremes  he  is  king.  He  rules  the  wide  realm 
of  mediocrity.  Here  the  old  metaphors,  the  sheet  of 
white  paper,  the  block  of  marble,  the  ball  of  wax,  are 
hardh'  ex'aggerations.  Here  men  are  "  good  or  bad, 
useful  or  harmful  to  society,  owing  to  the  education  they 
have  received."  The  great  mass  are  the  teacher's  pos- 
session, and  will  give  full  pla}-  to  his  beneficent  activity. 

1  Kibot,  p.  348. 
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Pope  seems  to  have  hit  the  mark  in  the  well-known 
line,  — 

"  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind." 

"Heredity  is  that  biological  law  by  which  all  beings  en- 
dowed with  life  tend  to  repeat  themselves  in  their  de- 
scendants ;  it  is  for  the  species  what  personal  identity'  is 
for  the  individual."  Thus  far  I  have  sought  to  give  an 
exposition  of  this  law,  to  state  some  of  the  facts  on  which 
it  rests,  and  to  point  out  some  of  its  relations  to  the  indi- 
vidual man  and  to  civilization.  Certainl}'  it  is  manifest 
that  every  man  is  born  with  a  certain  positive  character, 
a  certain  original  constitution,  a  certain  inherent  combi- 
nation of  faculties  or  modes  of  action.  This  character 
antedates  his  conscious  existence,  and  is  postulated  in  his 
life.  To  the  historian,  it  is  the  initial  point  of  the  man's 
history-,  though  the  physiologist  and  the  psA'chologist  date 
from  an  earlier  time.  Years  may  elapse  before  it  is  fully 
manifested ;  but  it  is  there,  and  will  condition  the  man's 
whole  mental  and  moral  life  as  long  as  he  lives. 

So  much  for  character  as  dependent  upon  nature.  We 
are  now  to  consider  its  relations  to  nurture.  Here  the 
central  fact  is,  Character  is  a  creation  ;  it  is  made,  as  well 
as  born.  -To  assign  their  respective  parts  to  nature  and 
to  nurture  in  a  particular  case,  or  in  general,  would  be 
difficult  or  impossible,  and  will  not  be  attempted  in  this 
paper,  further  than  to  say,  in  the  field  of  mediocrity 
Nurture  might  play  a  much  more  important  part  than  she 
does.  The  main  question  for  both  teacher  and  parent 
is  :  "  How  does  Nurture  plaj-  her  part?  How  is* character 
made?" 

Created  character  is  the  product  of  aclivit}'.  A  man  is 
born  with  certain  powers,  as  we  say.  These  are  strength- 
ened  only   by   use.     Rip  Van   Winkle   certainlj'   gained 
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nothing  in  his  long  sleep ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  claimed 
is  that  he  held  his  own.  Modes  of  action  are  created  by 
action.  Now  since  a  man's  character  is  the  ensemble  of 
his  mental  modes,  including  the  eflfects  that  action  has 
wrought  in  his  own  being,  it  follows  that  in  so  far  as  it  is 
made,  character  is  the  soul's  own  creation  through  its 
own  activity.  No  man  can  make  a  character  for  another 
as  a  tailor  makes  a  cloak ;  the  utmost  that  he  can  do, 
whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  is,  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, to  help  him  to  develop  one  out  of  his  own  being.  I 
shall  go  forward  by  wa\-  of  an  illustration. 

Here  is  a  pool  of  water  from  which  the  ground  slopes 
away  equalh'  in  all  directions ;  the  water  is  rising  in 
its  basin,  and  will  soon  reach  the  top  and  overflow.  The 
question  arises,  In  what  direction  will  it  discliarge  itself? 
A  slight  circumstance  may  determine.  The  wind  may 
make  a  furrow  in  the  sand  on  the  crest  of  the  reservoir, 
or  a  boy  maj'  make  one  by  scratching  the  ground  with  a 
stick.  No  matter  how  the  furrow  is  made :  the  water, 
reaching  the  top  of  its  curb,  begins  to  flow  along  the  slight 
channel ;  the  flowing  of  the  stream  widens  and  deepens 
the  furrow  ;  the  current  gets  its  "■  set,"  the  channel  tends 
to  become  permanent ;  and  nothing  but  the  stoppage  of 
the  old  channel  or  the  opening  of  a  new  and  deeper  one 
will  change  the  direction  of  the  discharge. 

In  discussing  mental  questions  we  are  often  misled  by 
ph3sical  analogies.  Vast  harm  has  been  done  both  in 
philosophy  and  in  theologN'  by  the  introduction  of  false 
analogies,  or  by  pushing  true  ones  too  far.  A  pool  of 
water  and  a  human  soul  are  unlike  in  a  hundred  points. 
The  pool  rather  wastes  than  replenishes  its  waters  by 
flowing,  while  the  soul  augments  its  power  by  activity. 
But  in  the  particular  under  consideration  there  is  an  obvi- 
ous analog}'.     The  soul  is  a  fountain  of  force  or  energy 
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that  must  find  vent.     Now  the  question  is :  Along  what 
Unes   of  activity  will  the  discliarge  take   place?     To  a 
great  extent,  this  question  is  answered  by  the  very  nature 
and  conditions  of  human  life.     Besides,   the  tendency'  of 
civilization  is   to   make  these  conditions  more  permanent 
and  powerful.     To  a  great  degree,  the  channels  are  the 
same  in  all  persons.     All   children  must  learn   to  walk, 
to  talk,  to  use  the  senses,  to  give  attention,  and  to  rea- 
son ;  that  is,  they  must  form  in  some  degree  those  habits 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  man's  education.     It  may  fairl}' 
be  said,   here  the  child  has   no  choice ;   the  alternatives 
are,  form  these  habits,  or  perish.    Passing   beyond  this 
sphere  into  the  region  of  the  higher  activities  —  the  man- 
ual dexterities  that   constitute   the  trades   and   arts,  the 
habits  of  thought  and  tones  of  feeling  that  make  up  the 
superior  education  of  the  man,  —  it  is  far  otherwise.    How 
numerous  the   lines  of  activity  shall  be,  and  what  the}' 
shall  be,  depend  on  causes  soon  to  be  mentioned.     The 
main  thought  is  this :  A  discharge  of  mental  energy  along 
some  line  of  activity,  through  some  channel,  takes  place, 
and   is   the  first   step  towards   forming   a  habit.     What- 
ever produces  the  discharge  answers  to  the  gust  of  wind 
or  the  boy  with  the  stick  in  the   illustration.      The  dis- 
charge itself  answers  to  the  first  movement  of  the  water. 
The   stimulus   that   produced   the  first   one  will   produce 
a   second   and   a   third.      Now   a   new   fact   comes   into 
view.      The   second   discharge   will   be   easier    than   the 
first,  and  the  third  easier  than  the  second.     This  is  in 
consequence  of  a   mental  law  that,   so  far  as   I   know, 
has  no  name.     Sa3's  Dr.    Porter:  "The  mind   tends   to 
act  again  more   readily  in  a  manner  or   form  which  is 
similar  to  any  in  which  it  has  acted  before,  in  an}'  defined 
exertion  of  its  energ}-."^     In  this  wa}'  a  habit  of  action 

1  "  The  Human  Intellect,"  p.  282.     Scribner  &  Co.    1869. 
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is  formed.  On  the  passive  side  this  may  be  called  the 
digging-out  of  a  channel  through  which  the  soul  pours 
its  force ;  on  the  active  side,  a  facult}',  through  its  own 
activity,  has  gained  both  celerity  and  power.  So  far  as 
the  mode  of  its  formation  is  concerned,  this  is  the  natural 
histor}'  of  a  habit.  It  should  be  added  that  some  habits, 
as  the  physical,  are  twofold :  they  are  physiological  and 
mental.  As  respects  these,  the  bodj'  as  well  as  the  mind 
must  be  brought  to  act  in  a  given  waj-.  The  nerves  and 
muscles,  as  well  as  the  mind,  are  included.  The  habit 
is  double,  and  the  same  principle  explains  both  forms. 
What  the  metaphysics  of  this  subject  may  be,  I  do  not 
inquire  :  perhaps  no  man  knows  ;  but  there  is  no  room  to 
question,  that  habits  come  of  activity,  and  that  the}-  tend 
to  become  automatic.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  misunder- 
stood when  I  say,  our  habits,  like  the  watercourses  that 
carr^-  off  the  rainfalls,  "  wear  down  "  into  the  very  fibre 
of  our  muscle,  nerve,  and  bone.  Some  illustrations  will 
make  all  this  clear.  A  teacher  undertakes  to  teach  a 
child  to  write.  How  awkward  and  clums^'  are  the  child's 
first  movements  !  Two  things  are  wanting :  a  knowledge 
of  forms,  and  power  to  control  the  muscular  movements. 
Both  of  these  difficulties  are  removed  in  the  same  way, 
—  b}'  repeated  efforts.  There  is  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
awkward  and  difficult ;  there  is  a  second  stroke,  better 
and  easier ;  then  a  third,  better  and  easier  still ;  and  so 
on,  until  forms  are  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  the  muscular 
power  is  educated.  Of  course  there  are  false  strokes. 
The  pupil  at  times  seems  to  lose  ground :  from  stroke 
to  stroke,  and  even  from  hour  to  hour,  progress  maj' 
seem  imperceptible ;  but  on  the  whole  the  pupil  gains ; 
and  so,  after  innumerable  strokes,  he  comes  to  execute 
easih',  rapidlv,  and  beautifully  what  in  the  beginning 
he  looked  upon   with  admiration   and  despair.     When  a 
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child  begins  to  reason,  he  has  but  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  the  logical  relation  between  two  thoughts.  Per- 
haps he  has  no  conception  at  all.  He  has  not  3'et  used 
the  faculty,  or  created  the  habit,  called  thought.  At 
last  he  comes  to  see  the  relation ;  he  discovers  that  one 
thought  proves,  and  that  the  other  is  proved.  But  he  has 
done  far  more  than  see  a  relation  between  these  two 
thoughts :  he  has  exercised  his  mind  in  the  direction  of 
argument ;  he  will  the  more  readily  discover  similar  rela- 
tions next  time,  —  in  a  word,  his  logical  training  has  begun. 
The  second  logical  process  follows  the  first ;  the  third,  the 
second ;  the  fourth,  the  third ;  and  at  last  repeated  exer- 
tions of  mental  power  along  the  same  path  create  a  trained 
logician,  who  can  take  in  vast  subjects  in  all  their  connec- 
tions and  bearings,  and  expound  them  with  clearness, 
beauty,  and  power. '  In  the  field  of  morals  and  religion 
it  is  the  same  way.  One  of  the  emotions  is  stimulated  to 
acti\ity,  sympath}',  gratitude,  or  adoration ;  the  second 
act  of  stimulation  is  stronger  and  easier  than  the  first; 
and  so  the  old  mental  law  again  asserts  itself.  A  perma- 
nent channel  is  the  result  of  the  fountain's  overflowing. 
Finallj',  the  emotion  in  question  becomes  a  plainlj-  marked 
feature  of  the  character.  What  Shakespeare  says  of  jeal- 
ous}'  is  true  of  all  the  passions,  —  they  grow  with  what 
they  feed  on. 

I  have  said  that  character  includes  the  change  wrought 
in  a  man's  being  b}'  his  own  activity'.  It  is  a  permanent 
something  that  remains  after  action  has  spent  itself. 
Through  a  cylindrical  hole  in  the  centre  of  a  stone  many 
feet  in  circumference  and  weighing  man}-  tons,  lying  deep 
in  a  valley  at  Saratoga,  gushes  the  clear,  sparkling  water 
of  the  High  Rock  Spring.  ^  Evidently  this  spring  has 
made  its  own  font.  At  some  time,  perhaps  ages  ago,  the 
1  This  description  was  true  of  the  High  Rock  in  1871. 
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water  here  first  burst  from  the  ground,  precipitated  some 
portion  of  the  mineral  with  which  it  was  charged,  and  the 
precipitation  took  the  form  of  a  circle.  The  water  now 
flowed  over  the  thin  film  of  mineral,  and  continued  to 
precipitate  new  deposits.  In  this  way  the  stone  began, 
and  in  this  way  the  stone  grew  by  millions  of  filmy  in- 
crements, until  it  reached  its  present  mass.  Now  as  the 
spring  has  made  the  conducting  pipe  through  which  it 
flows  bj-  its  own  flowing,  so  the  soul  creates  the  character 
by  which  it  manifests  itself  by  its  own  activity.  As  the 
curb  of  the  spring  is  a  deposit  from  the  water,  so  is  the 
character,  so  far  as  it  is  made,  a  permanent  residuum  of 
mental  action. 

This  view  of  human  action  invests  it  with  an  awful 
significance.  In  the  ninth  "  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  Bab- 
bage  brought  out  the  thought  that -every  human  act  and 
thought  is  photographed  uix)n  the  material  universe.  This 
conception  may  well  be  called  sublime.  But  more  serious, 
more  awe-inspiring,  is  the  thought  that  a  man's  every  act 
leaves  behind  it  a  permanent  record  in  the  man  himself. 
Education  thus  becomes  co-extensive  with  human  activity, 
especially  soul-activity.  The  world  is  the  school  in  which 
this  broad  and  comprehensive  education  goes  on.  In  part 
it  is  direct,  in  part  indirect.  One  part  comes  from  the 
conscious  and  intentional  stud}'  of  books  for  that  end ; 
another  part  from  association  with  our  fellows  when  edu- 
cation is  not  at  all  in  view.  Reading  is  an  educator ;  so  is 
study  in  the  school  sense ;  and  so  are  bai-gaining,  playing, 
quarrelling,  listening,  talking,  and  ever\-  other  kind  of 
mental  action,  whether  it  be  as  cold  as  thought  or  as  hot 
as  anger.  No  man  has  spoken  better  on  this  subject  than 
Mr.  Beecher,  in  a  sermon  on  "  Soul-Building :  "  — 

"  We  read  in  fairy  tales  how  great  chasms  have  been  bridged 
over  in   a   night  by  benevolent  spirits,  dwarfs,  ouphes,  and 
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what  not;  how  they  hustled  together  vast  rocks,  and  piled  one 
upon  another,  and  built  piers,  and  spanned  them  with  arches, 
so  that  the  brave  knight  could  pass  over  them,  and  reach  the 
castle,  and  get  his  lady-love.  We  read  in  fairy  tales  of  how 
cities  have  been  built  in  a  single  night;  and  we  imagine  to  our- 
selves how,  while  we  sleep,  ten  million  constructing  fingers  might 
carry  up  the  walls,  and  surmount  them  with  golden  domes,  and 
how  whole  cities  might  stand  in  the  morning  where  the  night 
before  there  was  only  a  wilderness.  But  there  is  something  more 
strange  than  that  would  be  actually  going  on  in  you.  There  is 
not  a  thought  that  is  not  striking  a  blow ;  there  is  not  an  impulse 
that  is  not  doing  mason- work ;  there  is  not  a  passion-thrust  this 
way  or  that  way  that  is  not  a  workman's  thrust.  The  imagina- 
tion in  all  directions  is  building.  You  think  that  you  are  throw- 
ing out  tlie  net  for  game;  you  think  that  you  are  laying  plans 
for  accomplishment;  but  back  of  all  the  conscious  work  that  is 
going  on  in  you,  back  of  your  visible  attainments,  there  is  an- 
other work  going  on.  Tliere  are  as  many  master-workmen  in  you 
as  there  are  separate  faculties ;  and  there  are  as  many  blows  being 
struck  as  there  are  separate  acts  of  emotion  or  of  volition.  And 
this  work  is  going  on  perpetually.  Every  single  day  these  myr- 
iad forces  are  building,  building,  building.  Here  is  a  great 
structure  going  up  point  by  point,  story  by  story,  although  you 
are  not  conscious  of  it.  It  is  a  building  of  character.  It  is  a 
building  that  is  to  stand.  And  the  Word  of  inspiration  warns 
you  to  take  heed  how  you  build  it;  to  see  to  it  that  you  have  a 
foundation  that  shall  endure ;  to  make  sure  that  you  are  building 
on  it —  not  for  the  hour  in  wjiich  you  live,  but  for  that  hour  of 
revelation,  that  hour  of  testing,  when  that  which  hath  been  done 
shall  be  brought  out,  and  you  shall  be  seen  just  as  you  are."  ^ 

The  process  bj'  which  the  coral  insect  constructs  a  reef, 
first  elaborating  the  material  from  the  water,  and  then 
building  it  into  a  rock-formation  by  animal  functions,  is 
truly  wonderful ;  but  the  processes  of  soul-building  im- 
measurably surpass  it. 

The  history-  of  the  word  "  character"  is  interesting,  and 
J  "Plymouth  Pulpit,"  Sixth  Scries,  p.  343.     1871. 
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casts  some  light  upon  our  inquir}-.  The  first  meaning  of 
the  Greek  verb  ;^apacro-cj  is  to  make  sharp  or  pointed^  to 
sharpen  ;  the  second  meaning,  to  cut  into  furrows,  to  fur- 
row. Hence  jfopdicrtTiii  means,  thirdly,  to  engrave,  since 
engraving  is  done  by  successive  strokes  of  a  tool  on  metal, 
wood,  or  stone.  The  Greek  noun  xapafri/p  means,  first,  an 
instrument  for  engraving ;  but  secondly,  and  commonly,  it 
means  what  is  engraved,  or  the  result  of  a  process.  The 
first  meaning  of  the  English  word  "character"  is  a  dis- 
tinctive mark,  a  letter,  a  figure,  a  sign,  as  the  letter  "  a," 
the  figure  "4,"  the  sign  "'  -{"•"  The  passage  from  char- 
acter in  the  engraver's  sense  to  character  in  the  mental 
sense,  is  by  the  way  of  an  analog}'.  As  the  artist  traces 
the  figure  in  the  plate  hy  stroke  after  stroke  of  the  graver, 
so  the  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will  work  out  the  lines 
of  character  by  repeated  acts  of  knowledge,  feeling,  and 
choice. 

I  have  said  that  the  second  stroke  or  discharge  of  men- 
tal enei^y  is  easier  than  the  first.  This  is  the  tendency 
within  given  limits.  But  there  is  another  law  that  must 
not  be  overlooked  —  enei^',  or  force,  whether  mental, 
muscular,  or  nervous,  tends  to  exhaustion.  Hence  the 
teacher  must  not  call  for  too  man}-  strokes  of  the  same 
kind  at  one  time.  The  mind  must  have  time  to  recover 
its  tone.  Nor  must  the  strokes  come  at  too  rare  inter- 
vals. The  rule  is  this  —  the  best  results  come  from  con- 
stant repetition  up  to  the  point  where  weariness  begins. 
A  child  should  not  be  kept  at  the  writing-desk  all  day, 
nor  should  his  music  lessons  be  given  at  the  rate  of  two 
a  year.  The  one-study  school  is  unphilosophical ;  and 
so  are  the  coui-ses  of  studj-  that  dribble  oat  education 
in  infrequent  lessons.  There  never  lived  more  accom- 
plished schoolmasters  than  the  .Jesuits ;  and  one  of  their 
fundamental  principles  was,   '"  Repetition  is   the  mother 
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of  studies."  The  reason  of  this  maxim  is  commonly 
found  in  the  mind ;  but  it  can,  no  doubt,  be  traced  up  to 
the  nervous  structure.  After  saying  that  the  rapid  and 
unbroken  transitions  from  one  stud\'  to  another,  in  the 
earl}-  life  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  must  have  been  unfavorable 
to  a  due  impression  on  the  memory,  Professor  Alexander 
Bain  sa3-s  :  "  We  know  well  enough  that  the  nervous  cur- 
rents when  strongly  aroused  in  an}-  direction  tend  to  per- 
sist for  some  time  :  in  the  act  of  learning,  this  persistence 
will  count  in  stamping  the  impression  ;  while  part  of  the 
eft'ect  of  a  lesson  must  be  lost  in  hurrying  without  a  mo- 
ment's break  to  something  new,  even  although  the  change 
of  subject  is  of  the  nature  of  relief."  ^  What  would  Pro- 
fessor Bain  sa}'  of  those  courses  of  study  in  the  public 
schools,  and  of  those  programmes  of  daily  work,  that 
break  the  hours  up  into  mere  crumbs  of  time? 

Two  principles,  apparently'  opposite  and  irreconcilable, 
must  blend  in  a  sound  pedagogics.  The  child's  educa- 
tion must  begin  with  monotony,  but  it  must  go  on  to  vari- 
ety. It  begins  with  repetition,  but  leads  on  to  change. 
The  doing  over  and  over  again  the  same  thing  creates 
habit ;  but  only  the  doing  of  new  things  can  prevent  nar- 
rowness and  cultivate  breadth.  It  is  with  the  education 
of  the  individual  as  with  that  of  the  race.  According  to 
Mr.  Bagehot,  civilization  consists  of  two  elements,  custom 
and  change,  legalit}'  and  progress.  Rigid,  definite  law  is 
the  first  want  of  earlj^  mankind  ;  this  creates  "  the  cake  of 
custom,"  with  which  civiUzation  begins.  Then  comes  prog- 
ress, the  second  and  more  important  fact.  "  What  is  most 
evident  is  not  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  fixed  law,  but  get- 
ting out  of  a  fixed  law ;  not  of  cementing  ...  a  cake  of 
custom,  but  of  breaking  the  cake  of  custom  ;  not  of  making 
the  first  preservative  habit,  but  of  breaking  through  it  and 
1  "  Jolin  Stuart  Mill,"  p.  23.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.     1882. 
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reaching  something  better."  *  So  the  training  of  the  indi- 
vidual begins  with  custom,  with  a  few  firmly  fLsed  habits, 
bodily  and  mental ;  later,  the  development  of  jjower  gives 
scope  and  freedom.  AVhat  are  called  '•  ruts  "  are  essen- 
tial at  one  stage  of  progress ;  the}'  are  also  a  bar  to  all 
progress  at  another  stage. 

But  it  is  time  to  raise  the  question  :  What  causes  the  men- 
tal energy  first  to  flow  in  a  given  direction  ?  "What  is  the 
power  that  starts  the  mechanism  of  thought  and  feeling? 
What  corresponds  to  the  gust  of  wind  or  to  the  boy  and 
stick  in  the  pool-of- water  illustration?  Unfortunately  this 
question  is  involved  in  controversy'.  I  shall  state  m\'  own 
answer  in  my  own  wa}',  with  little  attempt  at  argument. 

1 .  Heredity.  —  A  man  is  born  with  certain  propensions 
or  biases  of  nature.  In  this  respect  his  energj'  is  xery  un- 
like the  water  in  the  pool.  The  water  is  inert,  and  its 
movements  are  controlled  by  mechanical  laws ;  but  the 
mind  is  more  likely  to  discharge  itself  through  one  channel 
than  through  another.  In  some  instances  these  predeter- 
mined lines  of  action  are  so  fixed  that  it  is  diflScult  or  im- 
possible to  change  them.  In  some  cases  men  seem  born 
with  habits  fully  foi-med.  But  I  need  not  re-argue  the  ques- 
tion of  hereditv ;  all  that  I  need  to  say  is  that,  in  deter- 
mining the  primal  causes  and  conditions  of  that  mental 
action  which  creates  cliaracter,  we  are  never  to  lose  sight 
of  inherited  tendencies. 

2.  Environment^  or  rather  environments.  —  Anatomists 
teach  us  that  a  man  is  made  up  of  systems :  the  muscular, 
the  nervous,  the  seeretorv,  the  digestive,  and  others.  So 
a  man's  home  consists  of  environments.  Fii-st,  there  is 
external  nature :  the  soil,  the  sea,  the  air,  temperature, 
moisture,  gravitation,  and  electricit}'.  Secondly,  there  is 
the  State  :  laws,  institutions,  governments,  traditions,  and 

1  "  Physic?  and  Politics,"  pp.  20.  5.3.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.  187a 
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the  prevailing  political  genius.  Then  there  is  the  intel- 
lectual environment :  schools,  teachers,  science,  philoso- 
ph}",  libraries,  the  newspaper,  and  the  prevailing  mental 
cast  and  tone.  Next  ma}- be  mentioned  religion  :  a  church, 
faiths,  dogmas,  a  ministrj',  and  the  current  religious  spirit, 
all  of  which  lead  us  to  the  unseen  world,  and  bring  us  to 
the  supernatural  forces  that  act  upon  man.  Lastl3',  I  will 
mention  social  life.  Here  we  meet  men  and  women,  con- 
crete embodiments  of  nature,  state,  school,  and  church ; 
here  we  deal  with  personalities  embod3ing  the  subtlest 
and  most  powerful  of  all  the  forces  that  play  upon  human 
nature  and  mould  character.  This  anal^'sis  could  be  car- 
ried much  farther ;  but  the  above  will  answer  the  present 
purpose.  Now  here  are  five  environments  —  five  sj'stems 
of  laws  —  that  overlap  and  interpenetrate ;  that  supple- 
ment and  resist  one  another ;  that  act  and  react  in  the 
most  wonderful  manner.  Who  can  measure  the  influence 
of  nature  upon  politics,  the  school,  the  church,  and  social 
life?  Who  can  measure  the  effect  of  any  one  of  these 
s^'stems  of  laws  upon  the  others?  Or  who  can  measure 
the  power  of  these  concentric  congeries  of  facts  upon  man, 
who  stands  at  their  common  centre?  In  all  these  vast 
circles  of  facts  and  influences,  there  is  not  one  that  may 
not  stimulate  a  child's  mind  to  action,  and  so  aid  to  form 
his  character.  A  wiiite  pebble  or  a  yellow  leaf  excites 
the  facult}'  of  observation ;  a  particoloi'ed  blade  of  grass 
leads  to  an  act  of  analysis  ;  two  sticks  of  unequal  length 
produce  a  comparison,  and  then  an  argument ;  distress 
arouses  pit}-,  and  cruelty  indignation  ;  friendship  evokes 
the  sentiment  of  moral  beaut}-,  and  magnanimity  the  moral 
sublime ;  trial  develops  persistence  and  determination ; 
danger  calls  out  courage  ;  a  vision  of  the  adorable  evokes 
adoration.  The  gigantic  powers  of  nature  elicit,  some- 
times superstition,  sometimes  gi'andeur,  sometimes  vener- 
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ation.  The  ignorant  savage  shudders  at  the  feet  of  Nature  ; 
while  Coleridge  in  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  breaks  into  the 
apostrophe  to  Mont  Blanc :  — 

"  O  dread  and  silent  Mount!  I  gazed  upon  tiiee 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer, 
I  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 
Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody,  — 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it,  — 
Thou  the  meanwhile  wast  blending  with  my  thought,  - 
Yea,  with  my  life,  and  life's  omtu  secret  joy  ; 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing,  —  there, 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  heaven." 

Thus  it  is  that  our  mental  energies  are  set  in  motion  and 
habits  of  action  formed.  Passing  by  the  unseen  world 
of  spirit,  the  most  wonderful  of  these  phenomena  are  the 
play  and  movement  of  social  life.  A  word  or  a  sign, 
a  frown  or  a  smile,  a  sneer  or  a  tear,  a  prayer  or  an  oath, 
is  a  sharp-pointed  graver  that  delivers  its  blow  and  leaves 
its  mark.  More  wonderful  than  even  the  bridge  or  castle- 
buikliug  of  the  fairies  is  the  play  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  volition  that  carves  oat  character ;  and  almost  equal- 
ly marvellous  is  the  play  of  external  facts  and  forces 
which  sets  thought,  feeling,  and  volition  in  motion.  Yet, 
great  as  is  the  variet}'  of  stimulating  powers,  rarely  or 
never  is  a  whole  nature  developed.  Naturalists  tell  us  of 
rudimentary  organs,  of  which  the  eye-specks  of  the  fish 
found  in  Mammoth  Cave  are  examples.  The  analogues 
of  these  are  found  in  nearly  ever3-  human  soul. 

3.  Finally^  the  tci'O.  —  I  am  not  about  to  discuss  the 
metaphysics  of  this  most  difficult  subject.  For  the  pres- 
ent, liberty  and  necessity,  free-will  and  predestination, 
must  stand  aside.     I  do  not  undertake  to  harmonize  free- 
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dom  and  universal  causation.  No  doubt  tliese  matters 
will  continue  to  trouble  both  philosophers  and  theologians 
for  ages  to  come.  But  I  assert  my  faith  in  freedom ; 
I  believe  that  the  will  is  free,  spontaneous,  self-determin- 
ing, endowed  vdth  originating  and  creating  power.  The 
soul  can  set  the  soul  in  motion.  It  can  choose  its  own 
lines  of  activitj'  —  the  channels  along  which  it  will  dis- 
charge its  currents.  The  mind  has  power  over  its  own 
trains  of  thought.  In  this  wa}-  it  partially  controls  those 
series  of  actions  that  develop  character  and  make  the 
man. 

The  mechanism  of  thought  and  feeling  is  set  in  motion, 
and  is  thereby  modified,  bj'  stimuli  that  spring  from  three 
sources :  inheritance^  environment,  will.  To  gauge  the 
respective  power  of  these  stimuli  is  a  difficult  or  impossible 
task.  Sometimes  more  stress  is  laid  upon  one,  and  then 
again  upon  another.  Formerly  the  native  energ}'  of  the 
man  was  mainl}-  considered.  Those  who  have  been  trained 
in  metaphysical  habits  of  thought  have  commonly  en- 
throned the  will  as  king  of  life.  But  of  late,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  greater  growth  of  scientific  than  of  philo- 
sophical studies,  inheritance  and  environment  have  come 
quite  to  overshadow  the  will,  —  na}^  almost  to  obscure  it. 
Physical  nature  holds  a  great  place  in  some  current  theo- 
ries of  man  and  of  life.  ■  Montesquieu  led  the  way  in  his 
doctrine  of  climates,  expounded  in  "  The  Spirit  of  Laws,"  ^ 
and  he  has  had  a  numerous  and  powerful  following.  The 
exaggerated  part  that  Buckle  assigned  to  physical  nature 

1  See  books  xiv.-xviii.,  severally  entitled,  "  Of  Laws  as  Relative 
to  the  Nature  of  tlie  Climate ;  "  "  In  what  manner  the  Laws  of  Civil 
Slavery  are  relative  to  the  Nature  of  tlie  Climate  ; "  "  How  tiie  Laws 
of  Domestic  Slavery  have  a  Relation  to  the  Nature  of  the  Climate  ;  " 
"  How  the  Laws  of  Tolitical  Servitude  have  a  Relation  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Climate  ;  "  "  Of  Laws  in  the  Relation  they  bear  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Soil." 
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in  general  history,  and  Taine  in  intellectual  history,  is  well 
known  to  all  readers  of  the  "History  of  Civilization  in 
England,"  and  of  the  "  History  of  English  Literature." 
In  the  words  cf  Ribot,  "Great  stress  has  recently  been 
laid  on  the  influence  of  the  physical  environment.  It  has 
been  shown  how  the  climate,  the  air,  the  character  of  the 
soil,  the  diet,  the  nature  of  the  food  and  drink  —  all  that 
in  ph3siolog3-  is  comprised  under  the  technical  terms  cir- 
(nimfusa,  ingesta,  etc.  —  shape  the  human  organism  by 
their  incessant  action  ;  how  those  latent,  silent  sensations 
which  do  not  come  into  consciousness,  but  still  are  ever 
thronging  the  ner^•es  of  sense,  eventuall}-  form  that  habit- 
ual mode  of  the  constitution  which  we  call  temperament."  * 
These  speculations  open  up  a  large  field  to  iuquir3-.  But 
no  theory  of  man  is  true  that  makes  him  a  cornstalk  or 
a  pineapple  ;  he  is  not  the  creature  of  circumfusa.  Envi- 
ronment cannot  obliterate  heredit}-  or  reduce  the  will  to 
zero.  A  true  theory  must  be  large  enough  to  hold  all 
these  causes.  The  will  is  the  regnant  power  of  the 
soul.  It  modifies  inheritance  and  changes  environment. 
It  stretches  forth  its  sceptre  over  the  field  of  human  action. 
Still  it  is  not  omnipotent ;  there  are  metes  and  bounds 
that  it  cannot  pass.  The  popular  saving,  "  Where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  is  a  strong  rhetorical  exagger- 
ation of  a  great  truth.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge 
upon  the  theme ;  but  the  training  of  the  will  and  of  the 
sensibilit}'  calls  for  renewed  and  enlarged  attention  at  the 
hands  of  educators. 

At  the  close  of  this  discussion  it  will  be  well  to  restate 
the  main  propositions  that  have  been  argued. 

1.  A  man's  character  is  the  sum  of  his  processes  of 
thought,  laws  of  feeling,  and  methods  of  action. 

2.  In  part  this  cliaracter  comes  from  inheritance,  since 

'  Page  346. 
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every  man  has  at  the  beginning  a  certain  positive  char- 
acter or  original  constitution. 

3.  For  the  rest,  his  character  is  formed  by  his  own 
activity,  b}^  repeated  acts  of  thought,  feeling,  and  will. 

4.  To  these  acts  he  is  stimulated  by  all  tlie  forces  that 
play  upon  him  in  life,  from  whatever  source  they  may 
come,  whether  from  sea  or  land,  earth  or  sky,  man  or 
nature,   the  world  or  heaven. 


n. 

HA^^3LING    CHILDREN. 

[The  Address  of  wliich  the  main  parts  are  here  given  was  first 
read  to  a  Sunday  School  Convention  in  the  year  1876.  Since  then  it 
has  done  duty  before  various  assemblies.] 

At  the  threshold  of  this  discussion,  as  well  as  at  the 
threshold  of  an}'  rational  handling  of  children,  lies  this 
one  thing,  —  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  nature  of 
the  child.  It  is  not  enough  to  understand  adult  nature ; 
child-nature  must  be  understood.  It  is  not  enough  to 
understand  the  child ;  it  is  necessary  to  understand  chil- 
dren. The  parent  or  teacher  must  indi^^dualize  and  dif- 
ferentiate ;  he  must  know  not  only  what  belongs  to  the 
general  child-nature,  but  what  belongs  to  the  particular 
children  that  he  has  to  deal  with.  As  in  self-culture  a 
knowledge  of  ourselves  is  the  condition  of  success,  so  in 
child-culture  a  knowledge  of  the  child  is  the  condition  of  a 
wise  handling.  Upon  one  feature  of  this  condition  I  must 
remark  at  greater  length. 

The  parent  must  be  willing  to  see  the  child's  faults. 
He  will  never  see  them  unless  willing ;  willing,  he  will  see 
them  soon  enough,  and  plent}'  of  them.  But  indispensable 
as  this  habit  of  mind  is  to  full  success  in  rearing  a  famil}', 
how  large  is  the  number  of  parents  who  tcill  not  see,  and 
accordingly  do  not  see,  their  children's  faults !     They  may 
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be  quick  enough  to  discover  what  the  children  of  their 
neighbors  lack  and  need,  but  toward  their  own  their  €3-68 
are  digi.  Manj'  are  not  willing  to  be  told,  even  when 
approached  by  a  friend  in  the  purest  spirit  and  in  the 
kindest  manner.  Not  onlj-  so  ;  often  when  parents  tell  you 
to  deal  frankly  with  them  in  regard  to  their  children,  they 
do  not  mean  what  the}'  saj.  A  considerable  experience 
enables  me  to  say  that  what  they  sometimes  mean  is  :  "  Tell 
me  the  good  things  ;  tell  me  what  it  will  give  me  pleasure 
to  hear ;  but  don't  tell  me  what  is  unfavorable  to  my  pets, 
and  will  hurt  my  pride."  In  many  cases  parents  do  wish 
3'ou  to  be  frank  when  they  tell  you  so ;  in  others  3'ou 
could  not  offend  them  quicker  or  hurt  them  worse  than  to 
do  the  very  thing  they  have  urged  upon  you.  The}-  do 
not  consciously"  speak  false  ;  but  their  self-love  and  pride 
in  their  children  conceal  the  true  state  of  their  own 
minds.  Then  how  much  time  and  labor  many  parents 
spend  in  trying  to  make  themselves  think  their  children 
are  other  than  they  are.  "  Johnny  did  n't  ?nea7i  to  tell  me 
he  would  n't ;  he  was  n't  drunk  !  Susie  was  mistaken  ;  she 
did  n't  mean  to  lie.  Oh,  no  !  my  children  would  n't  do  such 
things  as  these."  In  this  wa^'  love  and  fanc}'  give  color 
to  vicious  actions,  and  delude  the  parent  into  an  uncon- 
sciousness from  which  nothing  short  of  crime  will  startle 
him.  If  these  parents  would  spend  the  energ}^  in  cor- 
recting faults  that  they  now  bestow  on  darkening  their 
own  minds  by  reasoning  themselves  into  believing  lies, 
sometimes  their  children  might  be  saved,  and  their  own 
after  sorrow  be  spared. 

The  explanation  of  this  folly  lies  on  the  surface.  Plow 
difficult  it  is  for  a  man  to  see  himself!  He  stands  too 
near,  and  his  self-love  serves  to  blind  his  eyes.  His  con- 
ceit stands  between  himself  and  himself,  coloring  all  rays 
of  light  that  pass  through  it.     Besides,  how  few  men  like 
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to  be  told  their  faults.  How  few  have  grace  to  listen  with 
patience  to  the  heroic  friend  who  loves  them  enough  to 
point  out  their  failings.  So  it  is  with  our  children.  Thev* 
are  too  near  us  for  us  to  see  tliem  ;  our  affection  stands  be- 
tween them  and  us,  —  a  prism  that  throws  all  ra^s  of  light 
that  pass  through  it  into  beautiful  sha^jes  and  colore.  Not 
that  we  should  have  less  love,  but  that  we  should  have 
that  rational  love  which  '■  rejoices  in  the  truth."  In  these 
things  I  do  not  speak  of  a  universal  fact,  but  of  a  power- 
ful tendency.  The  communication  of  the  knowledge  here 
described  is,  indeed,  a  delicate  task,  —  clums}-  persons, 
all  whose  fingers  are  thumbs,  had  better  not  attempt  it ; 
but  it  is  a  great  matter  for  one  to  behave  himself  so  that 
his  friends  will  find  it  easy  to  tell  him  his  faults,  and  also 
gracefully  to  accept  what  concerns  his  children,  although 
he  may  hear  it  with  streaming  ej^es  and  quiveriug  heart- 
strings. 

Having  stated  this  fundamental  condition,  we  are  ready 
for  some  of  the  principles  that  underlie  child-culture. 

First  of  all,  such  culture  must  contain  two  verj'  differ- 
ent classes  of  qualities,  —  the  gentler  and  the  sterner  traits 
of  character.  On  the  one  hand  must  be  sympathy,  for- 
bearance, susceptibility  to  little  ills  and  griefs;  on  tlie 
other,  dignity,  justice,  and  a  due  measure  of  parental 
authority  and  vigor.  Compassion  must  temper  sternness, 
and  severity  must  harden  love.  Look  at  the  consequences 
when  either  of  these  classes  of  qualities  is  wanting,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  from  tlie  family  or  school  administration. 

In  the  one  case  the  child  comes  in  contact  only  with  tt^ 
softer  side  of  human  nature.  He  knows  nothing  but  kind- 
ness and  indulgence ;  he  never  feels  the  finn  hand  of 
authority  and  discipline  ;  he  is  cried  over  and  expostulated 
with,  but  never  punished  ;  he  does  some  things  because  he 
pleases,  nothing  because  he  must.      The  results  depend 
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upon  his  positive  character.  If  he  be  undemonstrative 
and  submissive,  he  grows  up  soft  and  weak.  He  may 
have  many  passive  excellences,  but  he  is  wanting  in  the 
stronger  and  ruggeder  virtues  that  are  so  necessary  to 
make  a  man.  He  needs  stimulus,  and  he  gets  an  ano- 
dyne. His  vices  are  of  the  milder  sort,  for  he  lacks  the 
energy  to  indulge  in  crime.  But  if  the  child  be  full  of 
foi'ce,  and  tingle  with  passion  to  his  finger-tips,  he  be- 
comes bold,  reckless,  and  defiant.  He  needs  repression, 
and  the  rein  is  thrown  loose  upon  his  neck.  His  faults 
are  positive  and  pronounc>ed.  Bo3-s  of  force,  rightly  man- 
aged, make  the  best  and  strongest  men ;  left  to  follow 
their  own  heads,  they  run  into  excesses,  and  often  become 
desperate  criminals.  But  if  the  administration  be  lacking 
in  the  gentler  and  more  winning  elements,  the  child  knows 
only  the  harder  side  of  human  nature.  He  gets  no  S3'm- 
pathy  from  his  father,  and  finds  no  fount  of  kindness  in 
his  mother's  breast.  Perhaps  his  will  is  broken  bN'  the 
steady  pressure  of  authorit}-,  and  he  becomes  servile  and 
cringing ;  perhaps  the  qualities  that  he  sees  in  activity 
in  others  are  called  out  in  excess  in  himself,  and  he 
becomes  hard,  imperious,  and  arrogant ;  perhaps  his  na- 
ture cannot  bear  the  tension,  and  he  flies  oflf  in  an  orbit 
of  dissipation ;  perhaps  he  has  great  strength  of  nature, 
but  is  wanting  in  grace  and  loveliness. 

There  is  small  room  to  doubt  that  in  the  old  regimen 
there  was  too  little  kindness  and  too  much  severit}-. 
Authorit}'  rested  too  heavilj'  on  the  young  lieart,  while 
punishment  filled  too  large  a  place  in  both  home  and 
school.  What  the  old-fashioned  dominie  was,  is  known 
to  all  persons  well  read  in  English  literature.  The  birch 
was  the  sceptre  of  his  kingdom.  Even  now  in  England 
the  traditional  method  of  teaching  bo3S  the  Latin  gram- 
mar is  to  flog  it  into  them.     But  a  century  ago  appeared 
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the  prophets  of  a  new  disi^ensation.  They  preached  that 
knowledge  should  be  made  attractive ;  that  education 
should  be  made  eas\-  and  inviting ;  that  parents  and  teach- 
ei"s  should  govern  b\-  kindness ;  and  that  the  young  soul 
would  open  more  full}'  and  more  beautifulh-  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  love  than  in  the  atmosphere  of  severity-.  They 
invited  men  to  take  a  step  like  that  from  the  awful  stern- 
ness of  the  law  of  Sinai  to  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  gosijel 
of  peace.  Rousseau,  the  boldest  of  the  innovators,  virtu- 
ally proposed  the  abrogation  of  authorit}-,  and  argued  that 
children  should  be  governed  by  letting  them  have  their 
way.^  How  great  a  change  in  methods  of  handling  chil- 
dren these  revolutionists  have  wrought,  I  need  not  de- 
scribe to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  modem 
education. 

Here  we  touch  the  rim  of  a  very  great  fact,  —  I  mean  the 
vast  change  in  tones  of  thought  and  modes  of  acting  ef- 
fected in  a  hundred  years.  It  is  common  for  the  older 
preachers  to  bewail  the  current  sentimentalism  of  the  pul- 
pit. But  do  thej'  understand  how  far-reaching  is  that  of 
which  the}-  complain?  Do  they  know  that  they  hold  up 
to  ^iew  onlj-  a  single  straw  of  a  verj-  large  sheaf  ?  It  is 
not  for  me  to  answer,  but  certain  it  is  that  a  might}-  change 
has  come  over  the  world.  It  can  be  seen  in  theology,  in 
general  literature,  in  codes  of  law,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
unfortunate,  in  the  conduct  of  war,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  school  and  family.  But  what  has  hapi^ened  ?  Onl}- 
this :  the  affections  of  men  have  been  waked  up  as  never 
before.  We  live  under  the  reign  of  friendly  feelings  and 
kindly  sentiments.  Men  differ  without  asi>erity,  and  fight 
without  hatred.  Certainly  men  have  become  mellow  ;  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  become  rotten  !  What  the 
preachers  in  question  complain  of  is  the  New  Spirit,  or 
1  Quick's  "  Educational  Reformers,"  p.  99.   R.  Clarke  &  Co.   1874. 
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the  Enthusiasm  of  Ilumanit}',  working  in  the  field  of  theol- 
ogy  and  morals.  People  who  share  this  spirit  do  not  like 
to  hear  harsh  doctrines  preached  from  the  pulpit. 

How  far  is  this  tendency  good  ?  —  how  far  bad  ?  For  the 
most  part  good.  At  the  same  time,  in  moving  away  from 
the  stern  old  waj-s  of  thinking  and  doing,  we  ma}'  go  to 
extremes  and  absurdities  on  the  other  side.  Do  we  not 
excuse  grave  defects  in  a  man's  character  if  he  be  only 
benevolent  and  amiable  ?  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  say 
the  former  days  were  better  than  these  ;  but,  really,  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  we  exaggerate  benevolence  and  ami- 
ability as  compared  with  the  stronger  virtues. 

In  handling  children  the  Influence  of  the  new  spirit  was 
greatly  needed.  The  old-fashioned  schoolmaster  was  a 
severe,  and  often  a  cruel,  man.  But  as  the  old  method 
went  to  the  one  extreme,  so  there  is  reason  to  think  the 
new  method  is  going  to  the  other.  If  the  old  regimen  was 
too  exacting,  the  new.  is  too  lenient.  This  world  is  not 
altogether  a  pleasant  place,  nor  can  school  be  made  a 
delightful  pastime.  Says  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill:  "A  pupil  from 
whom  nothing  is  ever  demanded  which  he  cannot  do,  never 
does  all  he  can."     He  adds  these  weighty  words : 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  boys  can  be  induced  to  apply  them- 
selves with  vigor,  and  what  is  so  much  more  difficult,  persever- 
ance, to  dry  and  irksome  studies  by  the  sole  force  of  persuasion 
and  soft  words.  Much  must  be  done,  and  much  must  be  learnt 
by  children,  for  which  rigid  discipline  and  known  liabiUty  to 
punishment  are  indispensable  as  means.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very 
laudable  effort  in  modern  teacliing  to  render  as  much  as  possible 
of  what  the  young  are  required  to  learn,  easy  and  interesting  to 
them.  But  when  this  pi-inciple  is  pushed  to  the  length  of  not 
requiring  them  to  learn  anything  hut  wliat  has  been  made  easy 
and  interesting,  one  of  the  cliief  objects  of  education  is  Bacrificed. 
I  rejoice  in  the  decline  of  the  old  brutal  and  tyrannical  system 
of  teaching,  —  which,  however,  did  succeed  in  enforcing  habits 
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of  application;  but  the  new,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  training  up  a 
race  of  men  who  will  be  incapable  of  doing  anything  which  is 
disagreeable  to  them."  ^ 

Believing  that  our  present  clanger  lies  in  the  direction 
indicated  b}'  Mr.  Mill,  what  I  have  to  add  is  intended 
as  a  corrective. 

A  great  deal  is  now  said  and  written  about  culture,  —  in- 
deed it  is  the  educational  cant  of  our  time.  What  is  cul- 
ture, and  how  does  it  come?  At  its  core,  culture  is  not 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  or  any  other  knowledge.  It  is 
not  the  abilit}'  to  paint,  draw,  and  sing.  It  is  not  drummed 
out  of  a  piano,  gathered  by  travel  at  home  or  in  Europe, 
or  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  what  is  called  "  the  best 
society."  Cursory  reading  of  polite  literature  does  not 
bring  it,  nor  does  having  one's  own  sweet  will.  I  have 
now  mentioned  some  valuable  accomplishments  and  habits  ; 
but  they  are  not  culture.  What,  then,  is  it?  I  answer: 
At  heart  and  in  substance,  culture  is  obedience,  —  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  obedience. 

He  has  physical  culture  whose  lx>dy  obeys  his  mind.  He 
is  a  cultured  soldier  who,  by  long  discipline,  has  learned 
his  place  in  the  machine  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  who 
responds  almost  automatical!}'  to  his  commanding  officer. 
He  has  a  cultivated  mind  who  is  master  of  his  faculties. 
Within  his  inevitable  limitations,  he  holds  his  powers  to 
any  subject  that  he  pleases.  Neither  his  logic  nor  his  im- 
agination runs  away  with  him.  Now  he  reads,  now  ob- 
serves, now  reflects,  now  remembers,  now  indulges  in  flights 
of  fancy.  He  ma}-  not  be  able  to  concentrate  his  thoughts 
on  a  single  subject  twenty-four  houi-s,  as  Socrates  did  on 
one  occasion,  in  entire  oblivion  of  all  that  was  passing ; 
but  he  can  do  so  for  a  reasonable  period.  He  may  be  in- 
ferior to  a  multitude  in  the  extent  of  his  information,  but 
1  "Autobiography,"  pp.  52,  53.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.  187.3. 
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he  can  quickly  learn  what  he  wants  to  know,  because  he 
controls  his  powers  of  acquisition.  He  does  not  need  the 
interest  of  an  engaging  book  or  subject  to  call  his  mind 
into  activit}' ;  it  acts  because  he  saj's  it  must  act.  If  a 
member  of  Congress,  he  can  read  through  a  long  bill  in 
which  he  has  no  interest,  if  it  is  his  duty  ;  or  if  a  teacher, 
he  can  spend  an  evening  in  correcting  the  boA's'  composi- 
tions, although  a  fascinating  volume  lie  on  his  table.  So 
he  is  cultured  morally  who  governs  his  moral  being,  —  who 
has  brought  the  law  that  is  in  his  members  into  captivit}-  to 
the  law  of  his  mind.  He  stimulates  his  nobler  powers,  and 
puts  a  bridle  on  his  passions.  Many  of  his  activities  flow 
in  the  channel  of  impulse  and  spontaneity,  but  he  rises  at 
will  to  the  kingship  of  his  nature.  And  so  in  religion. 
Piety  is  not  a  mechanical  doing  of  this  and  that :  it  moves 
in  the  field  of  free  and  sanctified  spirit ;  and  yet  obedience 
to  God  is  the  very  substance  of  religion.  In  its  wide  field, 
culture  is  human  discipline,  and  not  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion, accomplishments,  and  suavit}'.  To  quote  the  words 
of  an  able  journalist : 

"  Now  culture,  in  the  only  correct  and  safe  sense  of  the  term, 
is  the  result  of  a  process  of  discipline  both  mental  and  moral. 
It  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  picked  up,  or  that  can  be  got  by 
doing  what  one  pleases.  It  cannot  be  acquired  by  desultory 
reading,  for  instance,  or  travelling  in  Europe.  It  comes  of  the 
protracted  exercise  of  the  faculties  for  given  ends,  under  re- 
straints of  some  kind,  whether  imposed  by  one's  self  or  other 
people.  In  fact,  it  might  not  improperly  be  called  the  art  of 
doing  easily  what  you  don't  like  to  do.  It  is  the  breaking  in  of 
the  powers  to  the  service  of  the  will;  and  a  man  who  lias  got  it  is 
not  simply  a  person  who  knows  a  good  deal,  —  for  he  may  know- 
very  little,  —  but  a  man  who  has  obtained  an  accurate  estimate 
of  his  own  capacity  and  of  that  of  his  fellows  and  predecessors,  — 
who  is  aware  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  relations  to  the 
world  about  him,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  capable  of  using 
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his  powers  to  the  best  advantage.  In  short,  the  man  of  culture  is 
the  man  who  has  formed  his  ideals  through  labor  and  self-denial. 
"  To  be  real,  therefore,  culture  ought  to  affect  a  man's  whole 
character,  and  not  merely  store  his  memory  witli  facts.  Let  us 
add,  too,  that  it  may  be  got  in  various  ways:  through  home  in- 
fluence as  well  as  through  schools  or  colleges;  through  living  in 
a  highly  organized  society,  making  imperious  demands  on  one's 
time  and  faculties,  as  well  as  through  the  restraints  of  a  severe 
course  of  study.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  obtained  from  the  old 
Calvinistic  theology,  against  which,  in  the  days  of  its  predom- 
inance, the  most  bumptious  youth  hit  his  head  at  an  early  period 
of  his  career,  and  was  reduced  to  thoughtfulness  and  self-exam- 
ination, and  forced  to  walk  in  ways  that  were  not  always  to  bis 
liking."! 

Such  may  not  be  the  "  culture  "  of  the  popular  under- 
etanrling,  but  such  is  the  only  culture  really  worth 
having. 

But  what  is  obedience  ?  My  answer  will  be  drawn  from 
the  family  relations.  There  are  two  methods  of  managing 
children,  neither  of  which  rests  on  obedience.  These  I 
shall  now  describe. 

The  first  is  the  sugar-plum  method.  Its  motive  power 
is  promises  and  rewards.  In  principle  it  is  an  auction,  in 
which  the  child  is  auctioneer  and  the  parent  or  teacher 
bidder.  The  latter  sa3s  :  "  If  you  will  do  so  and  so,  I  will 
give  you  a  plum,  an  orange,  a  knife,  a  doll ; "  or  if  the 
child  is  older,  it  is  a  dollar,  a  watch,  a  new  hat,  a  colt  in 
the  spring.  The  price  finally  paid  depends  on  the  cupidity 
or  stubbornness  of  the  child  and  on  the  weakness  of  the 
parent.  No  one  who  has  not  made  it  the  subject  of  espe- 
cial observation  is  aware  how  many  children  are  controlled, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  controlled,  in  this  way.  Undoubtedl}' 
there  is  great  motive-power  in  rewards,  which  should  to 
a  degree  be  laid  under  contribution.     To  teach  children 

1  "  The  Nation,"  No.  482. 
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rightly  to  value  money  is  one  part  of  an  education.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  they  will  learn  rightly  to  value  what  the}' 
do  not  learn  to  earn.  But  let  no  father  or  mother  think, 
when  a  child  does  something  for  an  orange  or  a  doll,  that 
the  child  is  obeying.  Call  it  what  you  will,  it  is  not 
obedience. 

The  other  is  the  moral-suasion  method.  It  proposes 
that  children  shall  be  made  to  see  and  to  do  what  is  right 
b}^  argument  and  exhortation.  Its  principle  is  seen,  not 
in  an  auction,  but  in  a  debating-club.  The  stubbornness 
or  inertia  of  the  child  clashes  with  the  mental  and  moral 
force  of  the  parent.  How  effectual  this  method  is,  depends 
pai'tly  on  the  nature  of  the  child,  partly  on  the  skill  of  the 
governor  in  handling  the  moral  forces  ;  but  that  it  can  be 
made  to  work  as  a  sole  rule,  no  sensible  person  who  has 
been  two  weeks  in  a  common-school  believes.  Now  far 
be  it  from  me  to  say  that  moral  suasion  is  not  to  enter  into 
child- culture.  What  Matthew  Arnold  calls  "  sweet  rea- 
sonableness "  should  be  a  prominent  element  in  such  cul- 
ture, and  more  and  more  prominent  as  the  child  grows 
older.  The  very  object  of  education  is  to  bring  men  under 
the  reign  of  reason  and  the  moral  law,  to  make  them  laws 
unto  themselves  ;  and  this  can  never  be  done  if  reason  and 
moral  power  are  not  used  b}-  the  educator.  But  this 
method  does  not  bring'  obedience,  although  it  ma^'  bring 
compliance  with  j'our  wishes.  When  your  child  does  what 
you  desire  in  a  given  case,  simplj'  as  the  result  of  moral 
conviction  that  he  should  do  so,  do  not  flatter  yourself  that 
he  obej'S  3"ou.  Perhaps  you  fail  to  convince  him :  what 
then? 

In  the  only  correct  sense  of  the  term,  obedience  is  sub- 
mission to  authority-.  My  child  obeys  me,  not  when  he 
complies  with  my  wishes  to  get  a  plum  or  a  dollar,  or  as  the 
result  of  argument,  but  when  he  does  what  I  say  because 
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I  saij  it.  It  is  the  impact  of  m}"  nature  on  his  nature  ;  the 
submission  of  his  will  to  m^-  will.  In  civil  or  social  life, 
obedience  may  be  mere  compliance  with  the  law  for  any 
reason ;  but  moral  obedience  to  a  parent,  to  a  teacher,  or 
to  God,  is  submission  to  authorit}* ;  it  moves  wholly  in  the 
realm  of  trust ;  it  walks  b}'  faith,  not  by  sight. 

Such  is  the  habit  that  forms  the  basis  of  culture.  In 
the  fullest  sense,  it  comes  only  from  the  thorough  dis- 
cipline of  the  whole  man.  Without  it  there  can  be  no 
great  or  powerful  nature.  In  moral  action,  as  in  physical 
action,  power  comes  from  due  restraint  and  repression,  not 
from  license  and  dissipation.  As  a  process,  culture  is  that 
which  talies  the  ore  in  one's  nature,  melts  it,  disengages 
the  metal  from  the  dross,  purifies  it  still  farther,  b}-  passing 
it  under  the  hammer  and  through  the  rollers,  first  makes 
it  iron,  and  then,  b}'  carbonization,  makes  it  steel,  and 
finally  twists  the  bar  or  rod  into  a  spiral,  compresses  the 
spiral,  and  gives  it  the  power  of  the  spring. 

It  follows  from  these  premises  that  manv  current  notions 
in  regard  to  child-training  are  false.  Education  cannot  be 
made  wholly  easy  and  agreeable.  Nor  is  it  best  that  it 
should  be.  Children  cannot  be  brought  up  in  the  way  the}- 
should  go,  simply  by  pleasing  them.  Old  Pestalozzi,  one 
of  the  revolutionists  of  the  last  eentur}-,  was  wiser  than  to 
think  so.  Speaking  of  alwav^s  giving  instruction  in  the 
guise  of  amusement,  he  sa3s  :  "  I  am  convinced  that  such 
a  notion  will  forever  preclude  solidity  of  knowledge,  and, 
from  want  of  sufficient  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
will  lead  to  that  very  result  that  I  wish  to  avoid  by  my 
principle  of  a  constant  employment  of  the  thinking  powers. 
A  child  must  ver}-  early  in  life  be  taught  the  lesson  that  ex- 
ertion is  indispensable  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge."  ^ 
Make  study  as  attractive  as  you  can,  and  much  will  remain 

»  Quick's  "Educational  Reformers,"  p  193.   R.  Clarke  &  Co.   1S74. 
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that  is  dry  and  irksome.  To  how  man}-  students  is  the  cal- 
culus a  pleasing  stud}-  ?  To  how  many  is  the  Greek  gram- 
mar as  interesting  as  a  romance  ?  No  amount  of  genius  in 
the  teacher  can  make  mathematics  and  languages  a  thrill- 
ing drama ;  no  invention  in  the  parent  can  make  some 
duties  an  agreeable  pastime.  After  all,  those  children  who 
become  strong  and  useful  do  a  great  many  things  simply 
because  they  must. 

We  hear  much,  too,  of  teaching  by  example.  Ever}' 
child  is  said  to  be  a  Chinese  —  imitative.  Now  it  is  not 
eas}-,  perhaps,  to  overestimate  the  power  of  imitation  in 
education.  Here  we  touch  the  reason  whj'  Christ  is  set 
forth  as  an  exemplar,  and  why  the  New  Testament  ex- 
cludes unworthy  men  from  the  ministrj'.  But  this  princi- 
ple has  its  limits.  How  man}*  girls  will  contract  the  habits 
of  mopping  the  floor,  scouring  the  spoons,  and  making  the 
beds,  from  seeing  their  mothers  mop,  scour,  and  smooth 
the  covers?  Or  how  many  boys  will  learn  in  the  same 
waj'  to  weed  the  beds  in  the  garden  and  to  pick  up  small 
stones  in  the  meadow?  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  common  boy  will  grow  up  in  indolence  if  left  to  form 
useful  habits  by  imitation.  Children  will  certainly  shirk 
all  those  duties  they  do  not  think  pleasant,  unless  they  are 
followed  up  by  the  firm  hand  of  authority-.  At  the  sound 
of  Orpheus's  lyre  the  "Argo"  glided  into  the  sea,  the 
Argonauts  tore  themselves  from  the  pleasures  of  Lemnos, 
the  S^'mplegadcs  became  fixed  in  their  places,  the  Colchian 
dragon  was  lulled  to  sleep,  as,  at  the  sound  of  Amphion's, 
the  stones  moved  into  their  places  and  formed  the  walls  of 
Thebes  ;  but  no  charm  of  poetry  or  witchery  of  music  will 
long  delude  men  or  children  into  believing  that  work  is 
plaj'.  To  get  children  to  do  their  duty,  they  must  be  put 
at  it  and  kept  at  it  until  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  are 
formed  and  character  is  fixed. 
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It  is  often  remarked  that  the  sons  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  run  to  waste.  Here  we  strike  a  fact  that  de- 
mands a  moment's  consideration.  It  is  hardh'  too  much  to 
sa}-  that  children  are  naturally  spoiled,  —  certainly  Nature 
will  spoil  them  if  she  has  her  way.  All  human  training,  all 
the  higher  habits  are  artificial ;  they  come  from  effort. 
With  what  infinite  labor  has  ci^^lization  been  built  up,  — 
purely  a  work  of  art !  How  long  it  has  taken  to  form  the 
character  of  the  civilized  man !  Now  a  child  inherits  a 
part  of  civilization  ;  but  left  to  himself,  he  soon  falls  back 
to  the  level  from  which  the  race  started  at  the  beginning 
of  history.  Left  to  nature  and  himself,  he  runs  to  waste  ; 
onl}-  art  can  save  him.  I  speak  not  of  the  extraordinary 
boy  or  girl  that  we  see  now  and  then  growing  up  to  strong 
and  beautiful  manhood  and  womanhood  among  the  most 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  but  of  the  common  child, 
as  lazy  as  he  dare  be,  who  will  never  form  correct  habits 
and  build  solid  character  without  wise  and  firm  direction. 
Now  the  sons  of  business  and  professional  men  do  not  go 
to  waste  because  they  are  worse  b}'  nature  than  others,  but 
because  the}'  are  neglected.  In  making  this  statement  I 
do  not  speak  of  these  men  as  a  class,  but  of  a  strong  teu- 
denc}'.  How  different  the  life  of  the  country  from  the  life 
of  the  town  !  Much  of  the  work  on  a  farm  calls  for  little 
strength  or  skill.  With  a  little  showing,  a  l>ov  can  do  a 
hundred  things  as  well  as  a  man.  Hence  the  farmer  has 
a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  teaching  his  sons  to  work. 
This  motive,  coming  to  the  aid  of  parental  obligation,  gen- 
eralh'  insures  for  the  farm-bo}'  industrious  habits.  He 
knows  how  mone}-  is  earned,  and  he  learns  frugalitv.  Bnt 
in  the  citj-,  what  can  the  son  of  the  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer or  lawyer  do  in  the  wa}-  of  business  ?  The  father  has 
no  pecuniar}'  motive  for  teaching  him  industry,  —  so  far 
from  it,  he  has  a  motive  not  to  do  so.     He  can  himself 
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earn  ten  or  fift}'  dollars  while  he  teaches  his  son  to  earn 
as  many  cents.  The  result  is,  the  boy  is  not  trained  to 
apply  himself  to  labor ;  he  is  thrown  upon  the  school,  the 
kitchen,  and  the  street  for  the  occupation  of  his  mind  ;  and 
he  grows  up  with  powers  that  are  weakened  b3'  indolence, 
instead  of  being  strengthened  b}'  labor.  But  I  need  not 
finish  the  story.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  known 
tendencies  of  town  life,  what  I  have  said  is  enough  to 
show  wh\-  this  class  of  boys  so  often  run  to  waste,  and  why 
the  town  commonlj'  gets  its  best  muscle  and  brain  from  the 
countr}'.  If  I  could  gather  into  one  assembly  all  those  to 
whom  these  remarks  apply,  I  would  say  to  them:  "Your 
sons  are  worthless  because  ^'ou  have  neglected  them." 
What  I  have  said  also  explains  why  a  man's  3'ounger  son 
or  sons  are  sometimes  worthless,  while  the  older  are  useful 
and  honorable  members  of  society.  Such  cases  are  not 
infrequent.  When  the  older  bo^'s  needed  attention,  the 
father  was  not  too  bus}'  or  too  indifferent  to  give  it ;  when 
the  younger  need  it  also,  he  is  too  thronged  with  business 
or  too  slow  and  easy  to  look  after  them. 

Do  you  ask  me  how  the  business  man  is  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  his  position?  The  question  is  a  hard  one, 
and  I  cannot  full}'  answer  it.  The  man  of  ordinarj-  wit  and 
earnest  purpose,  when  his  attention  is  called  to  the  subject, 
ought  to  be  able  to  invent  methods  for  himself.  If  he  seeks 
to  solve  the  problem,  however,  he  will  find  that  he  cannot 
do  it  without  attention  and  self-sacrifice.  He  cannot  throw 
the  labor  all  on  the  school-teacher  and  on  the  mother. 
Mothers  may  be  willing,  but  the}'  work  at  a  disadvantage. 
It  takes  both  fatherly  and  motherly  qualities  to  train  a 
child  ;  and  few  mothers  have  the  firmness  of  hanci  required 
to  handle  a  boy  of  vigorous  character.  If  a  man  be- 
comes so  much  absorbed  in  business  that  he  can  give  no 
time  to  his  family  ;  if  he  is  never  willing  of  an  evening  to 
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la}-  down  the  newspaper  that  he  ma}'  fondle  his  baby ;  if 
he  is  so  intent  on  his  own  ease  and  convenience  that  he 
blushes  aside  his  little  son  when  the  youngster  climbs  upon 
his  knee ;  if  he  is  too  bus}-,  too  big,  or  too  indifferent  to 
win  the  boy's  heart,  and  to  enter  into  the  paths  of  his  little 
life  ;  if  he  is  so  much  absorbed  in  pork,  iron,  or  stocks  that 
he  cannot  correct  a  bad  habit  or  build  up  a  good  one,  — 
then  let  him  not,  when  his  son  has  become  a  drunkard  or 
a  profligate,  and  his  heart  is  breaking,  come  to  the  college 
president  or  the  minister  to  unlade  hfs  griefs  and  find  out 
what  he  must  do.  His  only  opportunity  to  cfo  is  gone,  and 
nothing  can  now  sober  his  son, —  if  anything  can  sober  him, 
—  but  the  stern  discipline  of  life.  If  I  sj^eak  with  fervor, 
it  is  because  I  know  that  thousands  of  boys  are  going  to 
waste  —  and  worse  —  from  sheer  neglect. 

Then  let  us  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  direction  tliat  at- 
tention and  self-denial  must  take.  If  they  could  onlj'  do 
their  duty  by  paying  mone}-,  raanj-  of  these  fathers  would 
discharge  it  to  the  full.  But  there  are  some  things  money 
cannot  do.  Some  responsibilities  cannot  be  committed 
to  other  people.  Then,  too  much  is  often  expected  of  the 
school-teacher.  He  cannot,  as  a  rule,  create  the  habits  of 
application  and  of  self-control :  they  must  begin  at  home. 
In  spite  of  all  the  teacher  can  do,  a  considerable  number  of 
children  will  be  dunces ;  and  the  majorit\-  of  the  rest  can- 
not be  properl}-  trained,  even  b}-  the  most  competent  and 
faithful  instructors,  unless  the  school  is  seconded  vigor- 
ously and  intelligently  b}-  the  home.  An  old  Pennsylvania 
farmer,  who  became  suddenh*  rich  in  the  oil-region,  sent 
his  daughters  to  a  boarding-school  to  be  educattjd.  "When 
the  school  authorities  wrote  back^  "  We  can  do  nothing 
for  3-our  daughters ;  the}-  lack  capacit}- ; "  the  rcph'  was : 
"  Bu}'  capacity  for  them  at  an}-  price."  Absurd  and  ludi- 
crous as  is  the  proposition,  it  is  hardly  more  so  than  are 
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the  ideas  of  many  people  who  rank  in  intelligence  far  above 
ttie  stolid  farmer.  The  teacher  "lacks  tact ;  "  he  "  does  n't 
make  study  attractive  ;  "  he  "  does  n't  get  the  good  will  of 
the  children."  Some  seem  to  think  the  teacher  is  to 
supply  brains,  and  create  habits  of  study.  In  behalf  of 
teachers,  I  would  sa}-  to  parents :  "  We  are  men  of  like 
passions  with  you :  we  need  our  share  of  criticism  and 
affliction ;  but  don't  throw  upon  us  duties  that  j-ou  must 
bear  on  your  own  hands  and  hearts  if  they  are  borne  at 
all.  "We  will  do  what  we  can,  or  bow  to  rebuke  when 
we  fail ;  but  you  must  remember  that  at  home  there  must 
be  '  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept ;  line  upon 
line,  line  upon  line  ;  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little.'  " 

As  one  reviews  the  histor}'  of  educational  theories,  he  is 
struck  verj^  forcibly  b}'  this  fact,  —  that  the}'  have  almost 
always  been  based  upon  a  few  elements  of  human  nature ; 
or  if  certain  elements  have  not  been  altogether  excluded, 
they  have  held  small  place,  while  others  have  been  over- 
magnified.  Locke  and  Basldow  thought  all  education 
should  be  given  in  the  guise  of  amusement,  — which  is  one 
extreme ;  the  other  is  found,  perhaps,  in  those  English 
pedagogues  who  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  ' '  ground- 
ash."  The  need  of  to-day  is  an  educational  theory  and  an 
educational  practice  that  shall  recognize  in  due  place  and 
proportion  all  the  facts  ,of  human  nature.  In  the  best 
sense,  education  cannot  be  beaten  or  drilled  into  children  ; 
neither  can  it  be  played  or  sung  into  them.  Some  of  Mr. 
Mill's  ideas  of  education  were  most  absurd,  as  his  "  Auto- 
biography "  shows ;  but  in  the  extract  alread}'  quoted  he 
makes  no  mistake.  Nor  does  he  in  these  equally  weighty 
words,  — 

"  I  do  not,  then,  believe  that  fear,  as  an  element  in  education, 
can  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  ought  not  to  be  the 
main  element;  and  when  it  predominates  so  much  as  to  preclude 
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love  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  those  who  should 
be  the  unreservedly  trusted  advisers  of  after  yeai-s,  and  perhaps 
to  seal  up  the  fountains  of  frank  and  spontaneous  communica- 
tiveness in  the  child's  nature,  it  is  an  evil  for  which  a  large  abate- 
ment must  be  made  from  the  benefits,  moral  and  intellectual, 
which  may  flow  from  any  other  part  of  the  education."  ^ 

I  make  no  defence  of  cruelty,  offer  no  argument  for  ex- 
cessive demands  upon  children,  present  no  apolog\-  for 
forcing  methods ;  but  do  assert  that  authority  and  disci- 
pline are  essential  to  child-growth.  It  has  been  assumed 
in  some  quarters  that,  rightly  handled,  children  will  l)e  led 
to  do  all  the  things  that  they  ought  to  do,  from  love  of 
them ;  but  experience  negatives  the  assumption.  AVhile 
the  miraculous  child  will  make  progress  without  teachers, 
and  almost  without  books,  the  whole  history  of  education 
proves  that  books  and  teachers,  definite  lessons  and  suit- 
able penalties  for  failure,  schools  and  classes,  praise  and 
censure,  —  even  where  the  "  new  methods"  have  done  their 
utmost,  —  are  still  necessarj"  to  the  progress  of  the  common 
child.  The  idea  that  children  can  be  left  to  their  own 
desires  and  impulses,  to  do  as  they  please,  guided  only  by 
the  advice  and  remonstrance  of  parent  or  teacher,  and 
that  they  will  come  out  right  in  the  end,  must  be  left  to 
the  musings  of  poets  and  romancers.  There  is,  in  fact, 
hardly  a  school  to  be  named  that  does  not  carr\-  within  its 
bosom  the  elements  of  its  own  destruction :  only  withdraw 
the  hand  of  authority  and  give  discipline  to  the  winds,  and 
it  will  be  quicklv  seen  what  youthful  impulse  and  aspiration 
are  able  to  accomplish. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  theme  of  m}-  discourse  has  been 
boys.  This  is  partly  because  we  have  in  the  English  lan- 
guage no  singular  pronoun  of  the  common  gender ;  partly 
because  my  own  observation  of  what  is  needed  has 'been 

»  "  Autobiography."  p.  53 :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     187a 
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more  in  that  direction.  Besides,  I  have  laid  most  stress 
on  the  stronger  forces  enlisted  in  child-culture.  This  is 
because  I  think  them  relatively  neglected,  not  because 
the  others  have  no  place.  But  we  may  overdo  in  the  direc- 
tion where  so  many  now  underdo ;  our  exactions  ma}'  be 
too  heavy,  our  discipline  too  severe.  Children  can't  alwa3'8 
be  in  short  jackets;  they  can't  alwaj's  be  under  tension. 
There  is  a  great  truth  in  what  Slearj',  the  horse-rider  in 
"  Hai-d  Times,"  says  to  Gradgrind :  "People  must  be 
amused,  squire,  somehow  ;  they  can't  be  alwaj's  a-working, 
nor  3'et  they  can't  be  alwa^'s  a-learning."  To  mingle  work 
and  play,  the  hard  and  the  easj^,  the  disagreeable  and  the 
pleasant ;  to  temper  austerity  with  sweetness,  authority 
with  love  ;  "in  wrath  to  remember  mercy,"  —  no  man  upon 
whom  these  questions  press  with  proper  weight  but  M'ill 
cry  out,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  We  must 
study  the  great  Teacher,  who  so  blended  gentleness  and 
authority  as  to  remain  the  admiration  and  the  despair  of 
all  who  come  after  Him.  The  greatest  dut}'  of  those  who 
have  passed  the  age  of  thirty  ^ears  is  to  train  the  genera- 
tion that  shall  follow  them.  Rational  men  have  no  moral 
right  to  abandon  or  neglect  the  children  that  they  have 
called  into  existence.  Our  duty  to  them,  to  societj",  and 
to  God  calls  to  us  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  respon- 
sibihty.  I  conclude  with  the  words  of  Frobel:  "Come, 
let  us  live  for  our  children ! " 


m. 

MEANS  AND   EXD. 

[A  Baccalaureate  Address  delivered  at  Hiram  College,  Hiram, 
Ohio,  June,  1882.] 

Max  learns  by  experience.  What  has  been  said  or  done, 
enjoyed  or  suffered,  bj-  himself  or  another,  is  a  lamp  unto 
his  feet  and  a  light  unto  his  path.  He  measures  the 
arc  upon  which  the  individual  or  the  race  has  moved,  in 
order  to  project  the  path  of  his  or  its  future  progress.  He 
finds  in  past  achievement  the  measure  of  future  perform- 
ance. If  discouragement  and  a  cj'nical  temper  come  upon 
him  with  age,  he  says  with  Solomon  :  "  The  thing  that  hath 
been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done  is 
that  which  shall  be  done  :  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun."  These  are  commonplaces.  But,  after  all,  the 
commonplaces  touching  experience  tell  only  half  the  truth, 
if  indeed  they  tell  so  much  as  half.  Before  he  interprets 
the  present  and  forecasts  the  future  in  the  light  of  the 
past,  a  man  first  reads  the  past  in  the  light  of  the  present. 
Common  men  to  a  great  extent,  and  all  men  to  some  ex- 
tent, bring  to  the  study  of  histor}-  what  the}-  see  and  hear, 
think  and  feel ;  so  that  their  whole  intellectual  movement 
tends  to  a  circle.  The  light  thrown  backward  by  the  pres- 
ent is  perhaps  more  intense  than  the  light  thrown  forward 
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b}'  the  past.  Hence,  not  only  is  the  thing  that  hath  been 
that  which  shall  be,  but  the  thing  that  is  is  that  which  hath 
been. 

It  is  a  very  hard  thing  for  one  to  get  away  from  himself 
—  to  put  himself  in  another's  place.  It  is  a  hard  thing 
even  in  the  practical  sense  in  which  the  saying  is  commonl}' 
understood  ;  in  the  higher  mental  and  ethical  sense  it  is 
vastly  harder.  A  man  can  with  ease  put  off  his  cloak, 
his  coat,  his  shoes  ;  but  how  shall  he  divest  himself  of  his 
manners,  his  language,  his  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  feel- 
ings? It  is  like  the  apple  putting  away  its  blossom,  the 
citron  its  flavor,  sandalwood  its  perfume.  How  shall  the 
man  "born  to  the  purple"  put  himself  in  the  room  of 
the  navv}-  ?  What  Protestant  can  look  upon  the  Pope  with 
the  emotions  of  a  Catholic?  What  Catholic  can  under- 
stand the  Protestant  doctrine  of  private  judgment?  What 
Christian  can  enter  the  holy  shrines  of  Benares  with  the 
sentiments  of  a  Hindoo  devotee?  What  European  can 
put  himself  inside  the  garb  of  John  Chinaman,  foul  with  the 
smoke  of  opium  and  the  idolatry  of  the  joss-house  ?  These 
are  examples  drawn  from  contemporary  life.  As  respects 
old  forms  of  thought  and  tones  of  feeling,  the  test  is  still 
more  trying.  Who  can  bring  back  the  mental  habit  of  the 
Alchemists  or  of  the  Rosicrucians  ?  Who  can  look  at  things 
through  the  e^-es  of  the  Neoplatonists,  or  take  up  the  stand- 
point of  the  Gnostics  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  power 
of  mental  transformation  possessed  by  most  men  is  exceed- 
ingl3^  small,  and  that  even  the  most  elastic,  penetrative, 
and  sympathetic  minds  make  only  considerable  approxi- 
mations in  that  direction. 

Bacon's  doctrine  of  Idols  has  been  called  "  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  parts  of  the  Novum  Organum."  "It  is 
an  attempt,"  says  one  of  his  editors,  "  to  classify-  accord- 
ing to  their  origin  the  false  and  ill-defined  notions   by 
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which  the  mind  is  commonly  beset."*  These  idols  are 
of  four  kinds  :  Idola  Tribus,  Idola  Specus,  Idola  Fori,  and 
Idola  Theatri.  "  The  Idols  of  the  Tribe  have  their  foun- 
dation," says  Bacon,  "  in  human  nature  itself,  and  in  the 
tribe  or  race  of  men."  More  narrowly,  they  "  take  their 
rise  either  from  the  homogeneity  of  the  substance  of  the 
human  spirit,  or  from  its  preoccupation,  or  from  its  nar- 
rowness, or  from  its  restless  motion,  or  from  an  infusion 
of  the  affections,  or  from  the  incompetency  of  the  senses, 
or  from  the  mode  of  impression."  "  The  Idols  of  the 
Cave  are  the  idols  of  the  individual  man,  for  every  one 
(besides  the  errors  common  to  human  nature  in  general) 
has  a  cave  or  den  of  his  own,  wiiich  refracts  and  discolors 
the  light  of  nature ;  owing  either  to  his  own  proper  and 
peculiar  nature ;  or  to  his  education  and  conversation 
with  others  ;  or  to  the  reading  of  books,  and  the  authority 
of  those  whom  he  esteems  and  admires  ;  or  to  the  ditfer- 
ences  of  impressions,  accordingly  as  they  take  place  in  a 
mind  preoccupied  and  predis^wsed,  or  in  a  mind  indiffer- 
ent and  settled ;  or  the  like."  Here  belong  most  or  all  of 
those  fallacies,  prejudices,  and  species  of  narrowness  that 
belong  to  men  in  consequence  of  their  employments  or 
professions.  He  who  has  been  a  preacher,  a  schoolmas- 
ter, or  a  tradesman,  sitting  in  the  mouth  of  his  cave, 
prophesying  of  the  world  as  it  appears  to  him,  should 
understand  what  Bacon  means  b}'  the  Idols  of  the  Cave  or 
Den.  *'  There  are  also  Idols  formed  b}-  the  intercourse 
and  association  of  men  with  each  other,"  called  "  Idols  of 
the  Market-place,  on  account  of  the  commerce  and  con- 
sort of  men  there."  "  Lastly,  there  are  Idols  which  have 
immigrated  into  men's  minds  from  the  various  dogmas 
of  philosophies,  and  also  from  wrong  laws  of  demonstra- 

1    Ellis,  "The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,"  vol.  L  p.  125.     Ilurd 
&  Houghton.     1877. 
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tion."  These  Bacon  calls  "  Idols  of  the  Theatre,"  because, 
in  his  judgment,  "  all  the  received  sj-stems  are  but  so 
many  stage-plays,  representing  worlds  of  their  own  crea- 
tion after  an  unreal  and  scenic  fashion."  ^ 

In  the  doctrine  of  Idols  are  found  the  sources  of  many, 
perhaps  most,  of  our  mistakes  and  fallacies  touching  mat- 
ters of  history.  We  conclude  that  sameness  of  names 
means  sameness  of  things  ;  and  that  if  names  are  different, 
things  are  different  too.  In  our  time,  such  and  such 
results  are  produced  by  such  and  such  causes  ;  failing  to 
find  those  causes  in  other  countries  or  in  other  times,  we 
hasten  to  the  conclusion  that  the  results  did  not  exist. 
The  republicanism  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and  of  Italj'  in 
the  Middle  Ages  is  not  the  republicanism  of  the  United 
States.  The  democracj^  of  Athens  is  not  the  democracy 
of  New  England.  The  Christianity  of  Jerusalem  or  An- 
tioch  is  not  the  Christianity  of  New  York  or  London. 
Thus,  in  a  very  different  sense  from  what  Lowell  meant 
it,— 

"  There  is  a  subtle  influence  that  springs 
From  words  to  modify  our  sense  of  things." 

When  we  see  the  work  that  travellers  and  journalists 
make  of  portraying  contemporary  life  in  other  countries, 
why  should  we  expect  historians  and  poets  faithfully  to 
reproduce  the  men  and  countries  and  ages  that  belong 
wholly  to  antiquity? 

Unless  I  greatlj^  mistake,  the  foregoing  observations 
have  a  general,  and  even  sweeping,  significance  and  appli- 
cation. They  are  here  offered,  however,  as  introductory 
to  a  single  line  of  thought,  —  a  discussion  of  the  Means 
and  the  End  of  Education. 

"  The  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  Athenian  people," 

I  The  Novum  Organum,  Aphorisms  xli.-xliv.,  lii. 
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says  Lord  Macaulay,  "■  was  a  favorite  object  of  the  con- 
temptuous derision  of  Samuel  Johnson.  ...  He  used  to 
assert  .  .  .  that  Demosthenes  spoke  to  a  people  of  brutes, 
—  to  a  barbarous  people ;  that  there  could  have  been  no 
civilization  before  the  invention  of  printing.  Johnson  was 
a  keen,  but  a  very  narrow-minded  observer  of  mankind. 
He  perpetually  confounded  their  general  nature  with  their 
particular  circumstances.  He  knew  London  intimately. 
The  sagacity  of  his  remarks  on  its  society  is  perfectlj- 
astonishing.  But  Fleet  Street  was  the  world  to  him.  He 
saw  that  Londoners  who  did  not  read  were  profoundly 
ignorant,  and  he  inferred  that  a  Greek,  who  had  few  or 
no  books,  must  have  been  as  uninformed  as  one  of  Mr. 
Thrale's  draymen."  ^  Now,  in  opposition  to  Johnson's 
contemptuous  opinion  of  the  Athenian  populace,  Macau- 
lay  declares  that  in  general  intelligence  they  surpassed 
the  lower  orders  of  any  community  that  has  ever  existed. 
It  must  be  considered,  he  says,  that  to  be  a  citizen  in 
Athens  "was  to  be  a  legislator,  a  soldier,  a  judge;  one 
upon  whose  voice  might  depend  the  fate  of  the  wealthiest 
tributary  state,  of  the  most  eminent  public  man."  Again, 
if  books  were  few,  '•  the^'  were  excellent,  and  they  were 
accuratel}'  known."  But  Macaulaj's  principal  reasons  for 
his  opinion  are  thus  set  forth  ; 

•'  Books,  however,  were  the  least  part  of  the  education  of  an 
Athenian  citizen.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  transport  ourselves  in 
thought  to  that  glorious  city.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  enter- 
ing its  gates,  in  the  time  of  its  power  and  glory.  A  crowd  is 
assembled  round  a  portico.  All  are  gazing  with  delight  at  the 
entablature,  for  Phidias  is  putting  up  the  frieze.  We  turn  into 
another  street:  a  rhapsodist  is  reciting  there;  men,  women, 
children  are  thronging  round  him;  the  tears  are  running  down 
their  cheeks ;  their  eyes  are  fixed ;  their  very  breath  is  still ;  for 

^  Essay  "  On  the  Athenian  Orators." 
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he  is  telling  how  Priam  fell  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  and  kissed 
those  hands  —  the  terrible,  the  murderous — which  had  slain 
so  many  of  his  sons.  We  enter  the  public  place:  there  is  a  ring 
of  youths,  all  leaning  forward  with  sparkling  eyes  and  gestures 
of  expectation.  Socrates  is  pitted  against  the  famous  atheist 
from  Ionia,  and  has  just  bi'ought  him  to  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  But  we  are  interrupted.  The  herald  is  ci-ying,  — 
'  Room  for  the  Prytanes.'  The  general  assembly  is  to  meet. 
The  people  are  swarming  in  on  every  side.  Proclamation  is 
made,  '  Who  wishes  to  speak? '  There  is  a  shout  and  a  clap- 
ping of  hands:  Pericles  is  mounting  the  stand.  Then  for  a 
play  of  Sophocles ;  and  away  to  sup  with  Aspasia.  I  know  of 
no  modern  university  which  has  so  excellent  a  system  of  edu- 
cation." 

Mr.  Galton,  comparing  the  Athenian  and  the  English- 
man, declares  "  that  the  average  abilit}'  of  the  Athenian 
race  is,  on  the  lowest  possible  estimate,  very  nearl}"  two 
grades  higher  than  our  own,  —  that  is,  about  as  much  as 
our  race  is  above  that  of  the  African  negro."  This  esti- 
mate, which  he  grants  may  seem  "  prodigious,"  he  does  not 
rest  so  much  upon  the  great  number  of  illustrious  men  that 
Athens  produced,  as  upon  "  the  quick  intelligence  and  high 
culture  of  the  Athenian  commonalt}',  before  whom  literary 
works  were  recited,  and  works  of  art  exhibited,  of  a  far 
more  severe  character  than  could  possibl}'  be  appreciated 
by  the  average  of  our  race,  the  calibre  of  whose  intellect 
is  easily  gauged  bj^  a  glance  at  the  contents  of  a  railway 
book-stall."  ^  Before  setting  this  aside,  we  are  to  remem- 
ber that  Thuc3'dides  wrote  his  book  for  his  countrymen  to 
read,  and  not  for  a  few  selected  scholars  in  a  distant  age ; 
that  Pericles  and  Demosthenes  were  popular  public  speak- 
ers ;  and  that  the  dramas  of  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles 
pleased  and  delighted  the  frequenters  of  the  Athenian 
theatre.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  imagination  of 
1  "  Hereditary  Genius,"  p.  842.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1871. 
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the  historian  has  got  the  better  of  his  jndgment ;  that 
for  once  the  scientist  has  forgotten  his  science  ;  and  that 
lx)th  have  been  hurried  into  extravagance,  —  but  the  fact 
remains  that  Attica,  a  bit  of  sandj-  shore,  with  a  few- 
hundred  thousand  people,  won  the  greatest  military  and 
civic  triumphs,  sounded  the  depths  of  philosophy,  laid 
the  basis  of  science,  and  carried  many  branches  of  litera- 
ture and  art  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection.  Besides, 
all  this  greatness  was  achieved  and  all  this  glory  won  in 
the  absence  of  our  familiar  instruments  of  education.  In 
Athens  there  was  no  press,  no  circulating  librar\-.  no 
public  schools,  no  superintendent  of  public  instniction,  no 
colleges  or  professors,  no  endowments  or  school  funds, 
no  teachers'  associations,  no  philosophical  apparatus.  In 
fact  such  a  state  of  things  existed  that,  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  Athenians  could  be  nothing  but  boors.  Now  these 
facts  do  not  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  da3S 
were  better  than  these,  but  they  do  lead  us  to  some  of  the 
deep  questions  of  educational  philosophy. 

Since  the  invention  of  printing,  books  have  come  to  be 
a  great  source  of  instruction.  The  opening  of  the  modern 
intellectual  era  was  the  revival  of  ancient  letters  and  an- 
cient learning ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  written  record 
of  thought  and  action  has  been  the  great  instrument  for 
informing  and  disciplining  the  human  mind.  So  strikinglj- 
is  this  the  fact,  and  so  true  is  it  that  men  have  little  power 
to  transport  themselves  Into  the  midst  of  other  cultures, 
that  the  great  majority  of  men,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  take  it 
for  granted  that  men  without  books  are  necessarily  igno- 
rant and  degraded.  And  yet  the  plain  fact  is  that,  for 
ten  times  as  many  centuries  as  have  elapsed  since  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  books  and  literature  played  a  humble 
part  in  the  education  of  man. 

Some  plain  distinctions  are  much  obscured.     Faculty  is 
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quite  a  different  thing  from  attainment.  The  one  consists 
in  the  power  to  do  ;  the  other  consists  in  things  that  have 
been  gathered.  Learning  is  not  education.  Learning 
deals  primarily'  with  the  thouglits  of  other  minds  and  the 
deeds  of  other  hands  ;  education  is  training  or  culture, 
and  comes  from  the  protracted  exercise,  under  given  con- 
ditions, of  the  mental  powers  upon  the  materials  of  study. 
Knowledge  and  wisdom  are  not  the  same ;  according  to 
Cowper : 

"  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  ofttimes  no  connection.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom,  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge  —  a  rude,  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds, 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place  — 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much  ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more." 

In  the  e3-es  of  the  man  of  books,  inability'  to  read  and 
write  implies  the  profoundest  ignorance  ;  to  call  a  man 
unable  to  read  and  write  an  educated  man,  would  excite 
his  derision.  But  the  world  has  produced  men  destitute  of 
both  accomplishments,  who,  in  greatness  of  nature  and 
strength  of  character,  far  surpass  the  great  majorit}^  of 
scholars.  Charlemagne  could  neither  read  a  book  nor 
write  his  name  ;  but  he  stands  high  on  the  roll  both  of 
generals  and  of  rulers.  The  witty  "  Autocrat  "  sa^'s  he 
was  born  and  bred  among  books,  and  has  an  easy  feeling 
in  their  presence.  "  I  don't  think  I  undervalue  them 
either,"  he  says,  "as  companions  or  instructors.  But  I 
can't  help  remembering  that  the  world's  great  men  have 
not  commonly  been  great  scholars,  nor  its  scholars  great 
men.     The  Hebrew  patriarchs  had  small  libraries,  I  think, 
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if  any  ;  yet  they  represent  to  our  imaginations  a  very  com- 
plete idea  of  manhood ;  and,  I  think,  if  we  could  ask  in 
Abraham  to  dine  with  us  men  of  letters  next  Saturday,  we 
should  feel  honored  by  his  companj'."  ^  Let  no  one  under- 
stand me  as  tlisparaging  books  and  learning.  Books  are 
the  sources  of  a  great  share  of  the  training  and  culture 
about  us ;  the}-  are  among  the  readiest  and  most  efficient 
instruments  of  education  ;  still  they  are  not  the  primordial 
agents  of  disciplining  and  training  the  human  soul,  but 
are  themselves  the  results  of  an  earlier  discipline  and  an 
older  culture.  Hence  we  must  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  things  :  these  are  Nature,  Human  Fellowship,  and  the 
Human  Soul. 

Man  was  not  bom  into  a  library,  but  he  was  bom  into 
a  world  of  phvsical  forms  and  forces.  He  trod  upon 
the  earth,  tracked  the  desert,  threaded  the  wilderness, 
gazed  upon  the  flowing  river  and  the  whelming  sea ;  he 
found  out  the  hyssop  and  the  cedar,  the  coney  and  behe- 
moth ;  he  looked  upon  the  firmament,  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Orion  and  the  Bear.  He  became  part  of  a 
social  economy,  and  lived  in  relation  with  the  habits, 
manners,  thoughts,  actions,  and  feelings  of  his  fellows. 
Once  more,  he  came  to  know  liimself.  He  communed 
with  his  own  heart,  and  his  spirit  made  diligent  search. 
It  was  through  contact  and  attrition  with  these  great 
groups  of  facts,  in  their  order,  that  the  human  mind  was 
called  out  into  activity,  and  that  education  began.  Hence 
these  are  the  primordial  educators  of  the  race.  What  is 
more,  they  are  the  first-hand  and  original  sources  of  edu- 
cation to-day. 

After  all,  literature  is  but  a  pale  reflection  of  things. 
The  book  is  separated  from  natural  objects  by  several 
degrees.  First  of  all  is  the  thing  itself;  next  is  the  idea 
1  "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  p.  151.     1869. 
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or  the  mental  picture  of  the  object;  then  comes  the 
word,  which  is  the  sign  of  the  idea ;  and  finally  the  writ- 
ing, which  is  a  structure  of  words.  When  the  record  is 
one  of  subjective  experience,  —  a  transcript  of  thoughts 
and  emotions,  —  the  thing  and  the  word  are  closer  to- 
gether ;  but  when  we  see  the  thought  of  a  Thucj^dides, 
a  Tacitus,  or  a  Paul  laboring  to  find  utterance  through 
words,  we  see  how  poor  a  mirror  of  the  soul  is  language. 
Hence  the  need  of  sometimes  quitting  words  and  com- 
ing back  to  things.  Men  must  continuall}-  renew  knowl- 
edge at  its  original  sources.  There  is  great  truth  and 
wisdom  in  this  passage  from  John  Stuart  Blackie :  — 

"  In  modern  times  instruction  is  communicated  by  means  of 
books.  Books  are  no  doubt  very  useful  helps  to  knowledge, 
and  in  some  measure,  also,  to  the  practice  of  useful  arts  and 
accomplishments;  but  they  are  uot,in  any  case,the  primary  and 
natural  sources  of  culture;  and,  in  my  opinion,  their  virtue  is  not 
a  little  apt  to  be  overrated,  even  in  those  branches  of  acquirement 
where  they  seem  most  indispensable.  They  are  not  creative 
powers  in  any  sense;  they  are  merely  helps,  instruments,  tools; 
and  even  as  tools  they  are  only  artificial  tools,  superadded  to 
those  with  which  the  wise  prevision  of  Nature  has  equipped 
us,  like  telescopes  and  microscopes,  whose  assistance  in  many 
researches  reveals  unimagiued  wonders,  but  the  use  of  which 
should  never  tempt  us  to  undervalue  or  to  neglect  the  exercise 
of  our  own  eyes.  The  6riginal  and  proper  sources  of  knowl- 
edge are  not  books,  but  life,  experience,  personal  thinking,  feel- 
ing, and  acting.  When  a  man  starts  with  these,  books  can  fill 
lip  many  gaps,  correct  much  that  is  inaccurate,  and  extend 
nuich  that  is  inadequate  ;  but  without  living  experience  to 
work  on,  books  are  like  rain  and  sunshine  fallen  on  unbroken 
soil. 

"  '  The  parchment  roll,  is  that  the  holy  river, 

From  which  one  draught  shall  slake  the  thirst  forever  ? 
The  quickening  power  of  science  only  lie 
Can  know,  from  whose  own  soul  it  gushes  free.* 
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This  is  expressed,  no  doubt,  somewhat  in  a  poetical  fashion, 
but  it  contains  a  great  general  truth.  As  a  treatise  on  miner- 
alogv  can  convey  no  real  scientific  knowledge  to  a  man  who  has 
never  seen  a  mineral,  90  neither  can  works  of  literature  and 
poetry  instruct  the  mere  scholar  who  is  ignorant  of  life,  nor 
discourses  on  music  hira  who  has  no  experience  of  sweet  sounds, 
nor  gospel  sermons  him  who  has  no  devotion  in  his  soul  or 
purity  in  his  life.  All  knowledge  which  comes  from  books 
comes  indirectly,  by  reflection  and  by  echo:  true  knowledge 
grows  from  a  living  root  in  the  thinking  soul ;  and  whatever  it 
may  appropriate  from  without,  it  takes  by  living  assimilation 
into  a  living  organism,  not  by  mere  borrowing."  * 

Hence  the  Scotch  Professor  urges  his  young  readei-s  to 
begin  their  studies  with  direct  observation  of  facts,  and 
not  to  be  content  with  reading  books.  It  is  indeed  to  be 
said  of  writings  and  words  that,  in  themselves,  they  are 
things,  and  so  belong  to  the  original  sources  of  knowledge 
as  much  as  fishes  and  flowers  ;  as  such  the\-  are  very  inter- 
esting things.  But  this  is  apart  from  their  functions  as 
the  signs  of  ideas  and  the  vehicles  of  thought. 

In  the  thoughts  now  presented  lies  the  explanation  of 
some  of  the  grandest  intellectual  movements  of  our  times. 
Modern  science  is  the  result  of  an  original,  first-hand 
stud}'  of  nature.  All  true  teachers,  especially  of  science, 
lay  great  stress  upon  "  original  work,"  b}*  which  they 
mean  the  study  of  the  sciences  in  their  original  materials 
rather  than  in  the  books  of  the  professors.  The  revolts 
from  the  classical  literary  schools  are  attempts  to  base 
literature  upon  nature  and  life  rather  than  upon  the 
records  of  former  thought.  The  study  of  the  old  writers 
may  make  one  learned  in  philosophical  literature ;  but 
original,  profound,  and  protracted  study  of  the  human 
mind  alone  can  make  a  philosopher.     Here,  too,  springs 

1  "  On  Self-Culture,"  pp.  9, 10.    Scribner  &  Co.    1874. 
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up  the  purpose  to  cut  loose  from  authorit}-  and  tradition 
in  education,  and  to  begin  witli  the  facts  of  the  child- 
mind. 

Thus  are  we  led  behind  all  educational  instruments 
and  methods  —  which  are  immensel}'  important  in  their 
places  —  to  education  itself.  Let  us  then  inquire  what  is 
the  end  of  all  study,  whether  of  nature,  of  society,  of  the 
conscious  mind,  or  of  books. 

The  heart  and  core  of  all  sound  education  is  charac- 
ter, or  the  man.  Its  aim  is  to  create  something  that  is 
more  and  greater  than  scholastic  or  scientific  attainments. 
In  an}'  right  view  of  the  matter,  the  man  himself  is  more 
than  the  studies  that  he  has  pursued,  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  gained,  the  books  that  he  has  read,  or  even  writ- 
ten, —  more  than  the  things  that  he  has  done,  than  the  ac- 
complishments that  he  has  gained.  It  was  fittingly  said 
of  General  Garfield  after  his  death,  b}'  one  who  had  known 
him  intimately  from  boyhood:  "I  have  always  held  that 
he  was  greater  than  an}-  of  his  works,  wiser  than  anj-  of 
his  words."  A  distinguished  American  said  that  the  great 
interest  that  Englishmen  took  in  Garfield  was  not  so  much 
on  account  of  what  he  had  said  or  written,  as  on  account 
of  what  he  was,  and  of  what  he  had  lived.  This  was  in 
harmon}'  with  Garfield's  own  philosophy.  One  of  his  co- 
teachers  at  Hiram  wrote  of  him:  "He  gave  more  atten- 
tion to  the  boy  than  to  the  book  ;  he  strove  to  develop  the 
student,  not  the  lesson  or  science." 

Diesterweg,  the  German  writer  on  Education,  says: 
"I  cannot  rjink  teachers  according  to  subjects  taught  by 
them  in  school.  He  is  first,  whatever  he  ma}-  teach,  who, 
by  his  living  and  doing,  develops  and  strengthens  in  the 
pupil  those  qualifications  of  soul  and  bod}',  which  to  gain 
is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  school."  "  Not  what  you  teach, 
but  how  you  teach  and  what  you  are,  —  this  will  deter- 
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mine  5onr  rank  in  the  sphere  of  education,"  ••  The  true 
educator  has  learned  from  experience  that  he  can  accom- 
plish greater  achievements  by  means  of  his  personal  worth 
and  appearance  than  bj-  his  knowledge."  "  The  greatest 
requisite  in  a  teacher  is  character,  and  not  his  religious 
confession.  Persons  of  firm  principles  and  decided  char- 
acter are  only  capable  of  creating  character  in  children." 
Standing  on  these  maxims,  we  can  see  the  radical  vice  of 
much  of  the  education  of  our  times.  It  loses  sight  of  the 
gi-and  object  of  all  education.  It  looks  to  learning  or 
scholarship,  to  lessons,  recitations,  examinations,  and  re- 
poits.  rather  than  to  the  mind  or  to  the  man.  In  its 
admiration  of  the  means  it  overlooks  the  end.  However, 
this  defect  is  but  a  part  of  a  greater  fact.  Thousands  of 
lawyers  know  nothing  of  jurisprudence,  but  are  learned  in 
prec-edents  and  forms.  Thousands  of  physicians  doctor 
the  sick  out  of  medical  books  and  the  drugshop.  Thou- 
sands of  ministers  preach  from  the  writings  of  the  doctors 
and  from  the  creeds  of  the  churches,  rather  than  from  the 
Bible  and  human  life.  The  teacher  deals  with  books  and 
with  immature  minds  ;  he  strives  to  make  men  of  letters  ; 
and  he  becomes  such  a  consummate  master  of  his  art  that 
"schoolmaster"  is  a  current  measure  of  littleness,  and 
"pedagogue"  is  a  term  of  reproach! 

What  I  have  said  does  not  mean  hostility  to  knowledge, 
to  learning,  or  to  books.  Knowledge  is  the  grand  in- 
former and  discipliner  of  the  human  mind.  Books  are 
the  great  means  of  instruction  in  oar  times,  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  see.  such  they  must  continue.  They  are  not  only 
the  repositories  of  knowledge,  but  they  multipU-  knowledge 
a  thousand-fold.  It  is  hard  or  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive of  other  inventions  that  shall  affect  education  so 
profoundly  as  letters  and  printing  have  done.  Xor  do  my 
remarks  imply  an  undervaluation  of  lessons,  recitations. 
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examinations,  percentages,  and  reports  ;  but  we  do  some- 
times forget  that  these  belong  to  the  machinerj'  of  the 
educational  profession,  and  that  beyond  all  methods  and 
instruments  —  beyond  machinery  —  is  the  immortal  nature 
to  be  educated.  Men  without  books  and  schools  have 
been  incomparably  great;  men  with  books  and  schools 
have  been  incomparably  small.  One  of  our  best  American 
writers  on  educational  subjects  has  recentl}'  said  :  — 

"  There  are  now  abundant  indications  that  we  are  again 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  three  R's,  or  indeed  intellectual 
training  alone,  is  not  all  that  is  meant  by  education,  as  is  so 
often  implied  by  current  educational  rhetoric.  When  we  speak 
of  loving  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  we  mean  for  the  sake  of 
its  effect  on  our  characters  as  distinguished  from  all  material 
advantages  which  may  result  from  it.  Strictly  speaking,  love  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  a  psychological  impo.ssibility.  It 
cannot  exist  without  affecting  conduct  and  character,  and  its 
value  is  measured  by  the  way  and  the  degree  in  which  it  does 
so.  That  knowledge  can  have  any  intrinsic  value  in  and  of 
itself  alone,  is,  indeed,  the  superstition  of  rationahsm  and  eclair- 
cissement,  and  is  no  less  misleading  than  is  the  merely  commer- 
cial view  of  it.  Like  light,  knowledge,  it  is  well  said,  is  good 
to  see  by  rather  than  to  see.  Without  exerting  or  ripening  into 
ethical  potency,  knowledge  is  not  power,  but  weakness,  and  is 
nearly  as  likely  to  arm  the  bad  as  the  good  elements  of  the  soul 
and  of  society."  ^ 

Some  of  these  sentences  might  well  be  used  as  texts  for 
lectures. 

Men  differ  greatly  in  their  ideas  of  good ;  no  man  can 
love  what  is  not  to  him,  iu  some  sense  or  way,  a  source 
of  good.  No  matter  whether  the  object  loved  be  flower 
or  fruit,  friend  or  father,  human  or  divine,  it  must  have 
some  power  or  capacity  to  create  within   us   subjective 

1  G.  S.  Hall  on  tlie  "  Moral  and  Religious  Trainmg  of  Children," 
"  Princeton  Review,"  Jan.  1882,  pp.  28,  29. 
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good-  '*  Strictly  speaking,  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake  13  a  psvchological  impossibility,"  —  that  is,  we  can- 
not love  it  save  as  it  awakens  our  powers  and  calls  them 
out  into  forms  of  grateful  exercise.  The  truth  of  the 
proposition,  ''  without  exerting  or  ripening  into  ethical 
potency,  knowledge  is  not  power,  but  weakness,"  depends 
u^jon  our  point  of  view.  Knowledge  that  does  not  exert 
or  ripen  into  moral  power  mav"  furnish  intellectual  strength. 
Then  there  is  the  question  whether  all  knowledge,  directly 
or  indirecth,  has  a  moral  quality.  Without  discussing 
or  answering  this  question,  it  suffices  to  say  that  knowledge 
is  related  to  morals  in  veiy  different  ways.  Knowlcnige  is 
sometimes  moral  and  sometimes  immoral  in  itself;  it  is 
the  direct  inculcation  of  virtue  or  vice.  Some  knowledge 
strengthens  faith,  increases  courage,  stiffens  resolution, 
and  so  is  a  source  of  strength :  other  knowledge  impairs 
faith,  courage,  and  resolution,  and  so  is  a  source  of  weak- 
ness. Some  knowledge,  as  the  calculus,  formal  log^c,  and 
the  formul*  of  chemistrj',  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  incul- 
cation of  virtue,  it  does  not  at  once  ap[>eal  to  the  will  or  to 
the  emotions  ;  but  its  acquisition  tends  to  create  good  men- 
tal and  moral  habits,  and  leads  to  other  things  that  are 
proximate  to  goodness.  If  our  essaWst  uses  the  terms 
'•power"  and  ''weakness"  with  respect  to  the  great 
ends  of  human  existence,  —  if  he  means  that  all  virtue  is 
strength  and  all  vice  weakness,  —  his  proix)sition  that 
knowledge,  to  be  a  source  of  jxtwer,  must  exert  or  rijjen 
into  ethical  potency,  is  a  mere  verbal  proposition,  and 
is  true  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  the  ethical  philos- 
opher, the  man  without  virtue  or  goodness  is  weak,  no 
matter  how  great  his  power  or  how  abundant  his  attain- 
ments. When  a  boy  gave  me  as  a  reason  for  getting 
drunk  that  he  did  not  know  any  better,  I  felt  compelled 
to  tell  him  that  he  was  much  mistaken,  —  that  he  was 
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drunk  for  quite  a  different  reason.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
full}'  appreciate  the  results  of  drunkenness  either  to  the 
drunkard  or  to  society  ;  but  that  he  knew  better  than  to 
drink,  was  quickly  proved  bj^  his  own  admissions.  Had 
the  trouble  with  him  been  his  ignorance,  five  minutes'  con- 
versation, an  argument  or  two,  a  table  of  figures,  would 
have  suflflced  to  reform  his  life ;  whereas  to  my  mind 
there  was  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  his  life  would 
ever  be  reformed  at  all.  The  trouble  did  not  lie  in  the 
intellect,  but  in  quite  a  different  region,  where  it  was 
much  more  diflScult  of  access. 

Looking  out  upon  the  world,  we  behold  the  innumer- 
able streams  of  evil  that  are  flowing.  Let  us  ask.  What 
are  the  fountains  of  these  streams,  and  how  shall  they 
be  sealed  up?  To  a  great  extent  the  ills  of  human  life 
are  due  to  ignorance.  "A  prudent  man  foreseeth  the 
evil,  and  hideth  himself:  but  the  simple  pass  on,  and 
are  punished."  The  simple  do  not  know  that  the  thing 
is  evil,  or  knowing  that,  see  not  how  to  escape  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  inculcation  of  knowledge  will  always  stand 
in  the  foreground  of  every  reformation.  But  the  evils 
that  aflflict  men  and  the  world  are  largely  due  to  defects 
of  character.  The  cause  of  the  3'oung  man's  di'inking  was 
in  himself;  and  this  is  why  his  reformation  was  so  hard 
a  task.  Character  is  a  growth  under  given  conditions, 
very  much  as  the  concentric  growths  of  a  tree  are  made. 
If  firm  principles  have  not  been  formed,  if  the  will  has 
not  been  strengthened,  if  "the  native  hue  of  resolution  has 
been  sicklied  o'er,"  if  the  sensibilities  have  been  repressed 
or  stunted,  if  the  sense  of  honor  has  received  no  care, 
—  how  can  the  irreparable  injur}'  be  repaired  ?  If  one 
of  the  growths  of  a  tree  be  defective,  who  can  make  good 
the  loss?  Physical  analogies  often  mislead  us  in  spiritual 
things  ;   the  character  that  a  man  has  at  twent}'  or  forty 
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is  not  the  one  that  he  had  at  ten  ;  but,  after  all,  there  is 
some  resemblance,  and  a  man  cannot  be  grown  over  again. 
The  great  want  of  the  world  is  character.  Parents  often 
bewail  the  evil  courses  of  their  children  ;  in  a  great  num- 
l)er  of  cases  these  evil  courses  originate  in  their  own  fail- 
ures to  foster  sound  morals,  right  habits  and  manners, 
healthful  appetites,  desires,  and  tastes. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  defects  in  character  are  often 
due  to  ignorance,  —  that  parents  and  educators  know  not 
what  sound  character  is ;  know  not  how  to  form  it,  or 
do  not  understand  its  value.  This  is  true  ;  but  even  if  the 
ignorance  was  removed  through  the  supph*  of  knowledge, 
feebleness  of  puqxjse  and  love  of  ease  would  still  remain 
to  engender  vice  and  weakness.  The  lack  can  never  be 
supplied  until  knowledge  has  full}-  ripened  into  ethical 
potenc}-.  Near  the  close  of  his  eventful  life,  Horace 
Greele\-  said  that  when  he  was  young  he  believed  in  refor- 
mations ;  but  now  that  he  was  growing  old  he  believed  in 
education.  Xo  doubt  education  is  the  great  matter ;  but 
it  must  be  an  education  in  more  than  the  three  R's ;  it 
must  include  more  than  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and 
sciences ;  it  must  include  not  only  the  intelligence,  but 
also  the  emotions  and  the  will.  In  the  sublime  descrip- 
tion of  the  reign  of  Messiah  given  by  Isaiah,  the  wolf 
dwells  with  the  lamb,  the  leopard  with  the  kid,  the  calf, 
the  young  lion,  and  the  fathng  lie  down  together,  and 
are  led  by  a  little  child ;  hurting  and  destroying  do  not 
come  into  the  holj-  mountain,  because  the  earth  is  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea.^  But  this  knowledge  is  not  the  speculative  knowl- 
edge of  the  understanding,  it  is  the  practical  knowledge 
of  wisdom  and  goodness,  —  it  is  knowledge  that  has 
ripened   into  spiiitual   iX)wer. 

^  Isaiah  xL 


IV. 

THE    SPECIALIZATION    OF   STUDIES. 

[Address  delivered  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Cleveland  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  College,  March,  1879.] 

If  the  Faculty  of  the  College  whose  anniversaiy  we 
celebrate  needs  any  justification  for  going  outside  the 
medical  profession  and  bringing  in  a  layman  as  spokes- 
man ;  if  the  laj'man  needs  any  justification  for  allowing 
himself  to  be  brought  in  in  that  capacity, — perhaps  both 
can  be  found  in  the  line  of  discussion  that  I  am  about  to 
follow. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Adam  Smith,  the  distinguished 
Scotch  philosopher,  author  of  "  A  Theory  of  Moral  Sen- 
timents "  and  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  invented  the 
phrase  "  division  of  labor."  An  approved  authorit}-  says 
the  phrase  means  "  the  dividing  up  of  a  process  or 
employment  into  particular  parts,  so  that  each  person 
emplojed  can  devote  himself  wholly  to  one  section  of  the 
process."  It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  division  of 
labor  is  but  a  part  of  a  larger  subject ;  that  a  more  com- 
prehensive principle  lies  behind  it,  —  namelj',  the  combi- 
nation or  co-operation  of  labor.  However,  the  specific 
subject  is  broad  enough — too  broad,  in  fact  —  for  our 
present  survey. 

In  the  lowest  savagery  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
division   of  employments ;    the  different  parts   that  they 
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play  in  the  reproduction  of  their  kind  are  the  only  marked 
difference  between  the  man  and  the  woman,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  lion  and  the  lioness.  But  just  so  soon  as  men  be- 
gin to  get  their  heads  above  that  state,  the  specialization  of 
employments  begins ;  and  this  specialization  goes  on  until, 
in  the  highest  civilizations  of  to-day,  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  carried  is  simply  marvellous.  Out  of  the  homoge- 
neous comes  the  heterogeneous,  as  Herbert  Silencer  has 
amply  shown.  It  will  be  time  well  spent  hastily  to  run 
over  some  main  lines  of  specialization.  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  greater  departments  of  human  labor,  —  with 
manufactures,  commerce,  banking,  war,  poUtics,  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  learned  professions.  But  we  do 
not  see  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  division  has 
been  pushed  until  we  enter  these  departments  and  see 
how  the^'  are  divided  into  trades,  and  how  the  trades  are 
broken  down  into  the  several  parts  that  compose  them. 
I  shall  begin  with  manufactures. 

Even  to  mention  the  trades  in  wood,  in  iron,  in  steel, 
in  brass,  in  stone,  in  clay,  in  straw,  in  paper,  in  felt,  in 
leather,  and  in  the  textile  fabrics,  would  be  tedious.  Then 
the  various  parts  of  each  trade  or  process  are  divided  with 
minutest  care.  Here  Adam  Smith's  illustration  drawn 
from  the  manufacture  of  pins,  long  ago  become  classical, 
can  hardly  be  overlooked  without  disrespect  to  the  gi-eat 
thinker's  memor}'.  '^  In  the  way  in  which  this  business  is 
now  carried  on,"  he  says,  ''  not  only  the  whole  work  is  a 
peculiar  trade,  but  it  is  divided  into  a  numl^er  of  branches, 
of  which  the  greater  part  are  likewise  peculiar  trades. 
One  man  draws  out  the  wire  ;  another  straights  it ;  a  third 
cuts  it ;  a  fourth  points  it ;  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for 
receiving  the  head.  To  make  the  head  requires  two  or 
three  distinct  operations  ;  to  put  it  on  is  a  peculiar  busi- 
ness ;  to  whiten  the  pins  is  another ;  it  is  even  a  trade 
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b}'  itself  to  put  them  into  the  paper.  And  the  important 
business  of  making  a  pin  is  in  this  manner  divided  into 
about  eighteen  distinct  operations,  which  in  some  manu- 
factories are  all  performed  by  distinct  hands,  though  in 
others  the  same  man  will  sometimes  perform  two  or  three 
of  them."  ^  M.  Say,  the  distinguished  French  economist, 
writing  at  the  beginning  of  this  century-,  thus  speaks  of 
the  manufacture  of  plaj^ing-cards  :  "  A  piece  of  pasteboard 
of  the  size  of  the  hand,  before  being  ready  for  sale,  does 
not  undergo  fewer  than  seventy'  operations,  CA-ery  one  of 
which  might  be  the  occupation  of  a  distinct  class  of  work- 
men." And  Mr.  Babbage,  the  able  wiiter  on  mathemati- 
cal and  scientific  subjects,  a  generation  ago  said  the  art  of 
watchmaking  was  divided  into  one  hundred  and  two  distinct 
branches,  to  an}'  one  of  which  a  bo}-  might  be  apprenticed 
as  a  trade. ^  Going  through  some  of  the  shoe  manufactories 
of  Massachusetts  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  far  the  division  of  labor  had  been  carried  out  in  that 
important  industry.  I  had  got  my  idea  of  shoemaking  in 
my  bojiiood  from  seeing  the  old-fashioned  shoemakers  sit 
on  their  benches,  working  with  lapstone  and  hammer,  awl 
and  bristle,  knife  and  last,  thread  and  paste.  I  now  found 
that  the  slioemaker  of  the  period  is  a  man  who  does  one 
thing  —  cut,  last,  crimp,  stitch,  or  peg,  and  this  with  a 
machine  ;  and  that  with,  the  exception  of  a  few  old  hands, 
survivals  from  the  previous  generation,  there  is  not  in  all 
the  shops  of  Lj'nn  a  shoemaker  who  can  make  a  shoe. 

Early  in  the  history  of  civilization  appeared  the  merchant 
class,  whose  function  it  is  to  distribute  or  exchange  the 
producits  of  labor.  The  merchant  is  often  sneered  at  as 
a  "  middle-man,"  as  though  to  stand  between  producers 

1  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  book  1.  chap.  i. 

2  The  quotations  from  Say  and  Babbage  are  made  from  J.  S.  Mill's 
"Political  Economy,"  book  i.  chap.  viii.  sec.  4. 
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and  exchange  their  products,  brought  together  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  were  not  a  strictl}-  honorable  and  most 
necessary  emplo3'ment.  Without  the  merchant,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  there  could  be  an}-  civilization.  But  here  I  need 
not  dwell  on  the  specialization  of  the  trades.  You  know 
that  one  man  deals  in  coal,  a  second  in  iron,  a  third  in 
copper,  a  fourth  in  stone,  a  fifth  in  wood,  a  sixth  in  grain  ; 
you  know  how  these  various  materials,  worked  up  by  skilled 
artisans,  become  the  stock-in-trade  of  different  classes  of 
dealers;  30U  know  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "jobber," 
'•wholesaler,"  and  "retailer."  You  know,  too,  how  the 
labor  required  to  carrj-  on  the  great  mercantile  establish- 
ments is  divided  :  there  are  the  draymen,  and  the  porters, 
and  the  cashbo^s,  and  the  book-keepers,  and  the  cashiers, 
and  the  salesmen.  Then  among  the  services  of  the  mer- 
chant,  I  think,  must  be  counted  this  one,  —  he  was  the 
inventor  of  mone}-,  declared  b}-  Mirabeau  to  rank  with  the 
alphabet  as  an  invention  of  the  human  mind.  At  all  events, 
there  could  not  have  been  much  use  for  money  before  the 
middle-man  arrived  on  the  scene ;  besides,  the  merchant 
and  raone}-  are  mentioned  together  in  the  oldest  passage  of 
literature  known  to  me  where  either  word  occurs.  It  was 
"  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the 
merchant,"  that  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  for  the  cave 
of  Machpelah,  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth.  ^ 

Then  there  is  the  banker,  so  nearly  related  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  merchant,  and  so  indispensable  to  them. 
The  bank  is  a  highly  organized  and  delicate  machine  that 
has  several  functions.  It  gathers  the  money  of  the  com- 
munity into  a  reservoir  where  it  can  be  found  and  used : 
it  is  an  invaluable  agent  in  making  payments  and  in 
collecting  debts ;  it  supports  the  credit  system,  which  is 
coextensive  with  trade  itself;  it  reaches  out  to  the  ends  of 
^  Genesis  xxiii. 
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the  commercial  world,  and  finall3'  settles  the  balances  of 
the  nations  in  that  great  emporium  which  sits,  the  queen 
of  commerce,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

We  have  now  looked  at  the  specialization  of  emplo}^- 
ments  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  trade  ;  but  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  have  reached  its  limits 
either  in  breadth  or  in  depth.  The  art  of  government  pre- 
sents to  us  a  hierarchj^  of  offices,  each  having  its  special 
function.  Then  there  is  the  arm}',  upon  which,  more  or 
less,  government  alwa3s  depends.  Civilization  has  already 
made  great  progress  when  a  proper  army  appears,  —  a  body 
of  trained  men  whose  business  is  war.  Beginning  with  the 
moment  of  its  appearance,  the  principle  of  division  is  car- 
ried out  as  society  makes  progress.  In  our  time  one  man 
is  a  foot-soldier,  another  a  dragoon  ;  one  an  artilleryman, 
another  an  engineer  ;  one  devotes  himself  to  field  fortifica- 
tions, another  to  the  defence  of  towns  ;  one  belongs  to  the 
signal  service,  another  to  the  transportation  train ;  one 
carries  a  stretcher,  another  a  case  of  surgeon's  instru- 
ments ;  one  gives  orders,  another  carries  them  to  their 
destination.  In  war  all  these  men  have  the  same  object 
in  view ;  to  defeat  the  eneni}'  one  man  fights  with  a  rifle, 
a  second  with  a  sabre,  a  third  with  a  cannon,  a  fourth 
with  a  plummet  and  compasses,  a  fifth  with  a  coil  of  tele- 
graph wire,  a  sixth  with  a  flag,  a  seventh  with  a  bugle, 
an  eighth  with  a  surgeon's  knife,  a  ninth  with  a  handful 
of  lint,  and  a  tenth  with  a  barrel  of  crackers  or  a  sack  of 
coffee. 

And  so  in  tlie  professions.  The  art  of  education  is 
carried  on  by  a  hierarcliy  of  teachers,  rising  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  university.  A  college  and  a  great 
manufactory  or  store  are  organized  on  the  same  princi- 
ple. One  man  teaches  mathematics,  another  astronom}', 
a  tliird  Greek,  a  fourth  Latin,  and  a  fifth  natural  science. 
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In  the  most  highly  organized  schools  the  specialization 
is  carried  much  farther :  as  when  one  instructor  in  Greek 
teaches  Attic  prose,  another  epic  poetry ;  or  when  the 
sciences  are  distributed  among  several  chairs,  —  Phys- 
ics, Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Physiology.  When  we  pass 
from  the  field  of  instruction  to  the  field  of  investigation,  — 
nay,  sometimes  even  within  the  former,  —  these  single 
branches  of  science  are  broken  down  into  smaller  parts  :  as 
when  one  chemist  investigates  poisons,  a  second  foods,  a 
third  earths  ;  or  when  one  geologist  devotes  himself  to  the 
earlier,  a  second  to  the  later,  rocks  ;  or  when  one  physiolo- 
gist chooses  as  his  specialty  respiration,  digestion,  or  the 
secretions.  In  the  law,  our  principle  has  only  begun  to 
operate  when  it  has  called  into  being  the  legal  profession. 
The  constant  tendencj'  is,  when  circumstances  admit  of  it, 
for  the  lawjer  to  confine  himself  to  the  criminal  law,  to 
titles,  to  patents,  or  to  railroads.  In  the  healing  art  we 
find  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
beneficent,  applications  of  the  division  of  labor.  Here  the 
tendency  from  a  general  to  a  special  medical  practice  is 
constant  and  powerful.  One  physician  treats  diseases  of 
the  skin,  a  secbnd  of  the  eye,  a  third  of  the  ear  or  nose. 
Such,  too,  is  the  tendency  in  surger}\  Formerh'  the  sur- 
geon was  also  the  barber,  or  the  barber  the  surgeon ;  and 
it  was  so  late  as  1745  that  barber-surgery  was  abolished 
by  law  In  London.  No  doubt  the  old-fashioned  family 
physician,  treating  all  diseases,  will  long  survive ;  but  in 
the  cities  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  will  finallv  disappear, 
as  the  old  shoemaker  has  disappeared  from  the  shops  of 
Lynn,  and  in  his  room  will  come  to  a  man's  house  at  dif- 
ferent times  a  bevy  of  practitioners  treating  different  dis- 
eases. Finally,  I  might  enter  the  theological  seminar}-  for 
a  further  illustration,  naming  the  chairs  of  Evidences,  of 
Exegesis,  of  Systematic  TheologA,  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, and  of  Homiletics. 
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But  mj"  illustrations  haA^e  gone  far  enough,  and  it  is 
time  that  we  should  consider  some  lessons  that  the  facts 
presented  suggest. 

1.  If  Adam  Smith  was  the  inventor  of  the  phrase,  "  di- 
vision of  labor,"  he  was  not  the  inventor  or  the  discoverer 
of  the  fact.  That  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  finds  its  explanations  in  such  obvious  truths  as  these  : 
first,  man's  powers  are  limited ;  secondly,  his  desires  are 
unlimited ;  thirdl}',  the  infinitude  of  nature  gives  infinite 
room  for  a  division  of  employments.  Man's  limited  powers,  - 
both  of  mind  and  of  bod}",  prevent  his  covering  either  the 
field  of  knowledge  or  the  field  of  action.  The  man  who 
tries  to  know  everything  and  to  do  everything  knows  noth- 
ing and  does  nothing.  The  condition  of  knowledge  is  ig- 
norance, and  of  effective  action,  inaction.  But  different 
men  have  different  mental  and  physical  aptitudes :  one 
"  runs,"  as  we  saj^  to  invention  ;  another  to  trade  ;  a  third 
to  philanthrop3' ;  a  fourth  to  study.  As  a  result,  men  can 
do  what  man  cannot  do  ;  and  the  specialization  of  function 
and  power,  which  probably  finds  its  root  in  the  doctrine  of 
heredit}^  expands  in  every  direction  in  the  might}'  field 
of  human  activity,  under  the  strong  pressure  of  human 
desires  and  necessities. 

It  may  not  be  needless  to  add  that  the  vast  organism 
called  societ}'  is  not  due  to  the  studies  of  the  philosopher 
or  the  legislation  of  the  statesman,  but  is  a  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  innate  forces  and  powers  of  human  nature,  as 
environed  b}^  the  ph^'sical  and  moral  universe. 

2.  The  advantages  of  a  division  of  emploj-ments,  both 
in  the  material  and  mental  fields,  are  so  great  that  it  is 
difficult  to  overstate  them.  Under  the  first  head  it  will  be 
well  to  revert  to  Adam  Smith's  famous  pin  illustration. 
After  supposing  that  "a  workman  not  educated  to  this 
business,"  nor  "  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  machinery 
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eraploved  in  it,"  "  could  scarce,  perhaps,  with  his  utmost 
industry,  make  one  pin  a  da}-,  and  certainly  could  not  make 
twenty,"  Smith  goes  on  to  say  :  — 

"  I  have  seea  a  small  manufactory  of  this  kind,  where  ten 
men  only  were  employed,  and  where  some  of  them  consequently 
performed  two  or  three  distinct  operations.  But  though  they 
were  verj-  poor,  and  therefore  but  indifferently  accommodated 
with  the  necessary  machinery,  they  could,  when  they  exerted 
themselves,  make  among  them  about  twelve  pounds  of  pins  in  a 
day.  There  are  in  a  pound  upwards  of  four  thousand  pins  of  a 
middling  size.  Those  ten  persons,  therefore,  could  make  among 
them  upwards  of  forty-eight  thousand  pins  in  a  day.  Each  per- 
son therefore,  making  a  tenth  part  of  forty-eight  thousand  pins, 
might  be  considered  as  making  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
pins  in  a  day.  But  if  they  had  all  wrought  separately  and  inde- 
pendently, and  without  any  of  them  having  been  educated  to 
this  peculiar  business,  they  certainly  could  not  each  of  them  have 
made  twenty,  jjerhaps  not  one  pin,  in  a  day;  that  is,  certainly 
not  the  two  hundred  and  fortieth,  perhaps  not  the  four  thousand 
eight  hundredth,  part  of  what  they  are  at  present  capable  of 
performing  in  consequence  of  a  proper  division  and  combination 
of  their  different  operations."  ^ 

A  still  more  striking  example  is  furnished  by  M.  Say. 
"  I  have  seen,"  he  says,  "  a  card  manufactory  where  thirty 
workmen  produced  daily  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred 
cards,  being  about  five  hundred  cards  for  each  laborer ; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that,  if  each  of  these  workmen 
were  obliged  to  perform  all  the  operations  himself,  even 
supposing  him  a  practised  hand,  he  would  not  perhaps 
complete  two  cards  in  a  day ;  and  the  thirty  workmen, 
instead  of  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  cards,  would 
make  onlv  sixt}-." 

But  John  Stuart  Mill  properly  cautions  us  against  con- 
cluding that  the  result  of  division  is  merely  that  "  a  much 

^  "  Wealth  of  Natious,"  book  i.  chap.  L 
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greater  quantity  of  each  kind  of  article  is  produced." 
"  Without  some  separation  of  employments,"  he  sa3-s, 
"  very  few  things  would  be  produced  at  all."  ^  In  truth 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  sa^'  that  no  invention  of  the  human 
mind  has  done  so  much,  or  begun  to  do  so  much,  for  ma- 
terial production  as  the  division  of  labor ;  neither  the  rail- 
road nor  the  steamship,  —  no,  nor  the  steam-engine  itself. 
The  main  causes  of  the  astounding  fertilit}'  of  the  principle 
are  the  dexterit}'  that  comes  from  a  man's  giving  exclusive 
attention  to  one  thing ;  the  saving  of  time  from  obviating 
the  laborer's  passing  from  one  thing  to  another ;  the  great 
number  of  machines  and  processes  that  owe  their  invention 
to  industrial  specialization ;  the  more  profitable,  because 
more  constant,  use  of  tools  ;  the  more  economical  con- 
sumption of  materials  ;  and  the  classification  of  the  work- 
people according  to  their  capacities. 

In  the  mental  field  the  results  are  especially  striking, 
and  for  much  the  same  reasons.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
realize  the  barrenness  of  the  intellectual  world  three  or 
four  hundred  jears  ago.  The  popular  encyclopaedia  in  the 
earl}^  da3's  of  printing  was  one  small  quarto  volume  com- 
prising less  reading  matter  than  is  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  enormous  progress  in  knowledge  since 
made  in  classical  learning,  in  antiquities,  in  histor}',  in  the 
sciences  of  nature,  in  the, sciences  of  society,  is  not  due  to 
a  supposed  increase  of  the  human  mind  either  in  power 
or  in  application ;  it  is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
inductive  method,  men  have  at  last  got  hold  of  the  right 
instrument  of  investigation,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
learned  how  to  specialize  their  work.  Divide  ct  impera  is 
an  old  maxim  ;  and  it  is  b}'  dividing  the  kingdom  of  knowl- 
edge that  man  conquers  it.  You  remember  the  old  story 
of  the  Mohawk   chief  and  the  sticks :   in  a  bundle  thej' 

^ "  Folitiual  Economy,"  book  i.  chap.  viii.  sec.  2. 
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resisted  his  utmost  strength ;  one  by  one  he  broke  them 
with  the  greatest  ease.  In  our  da}'  for  a  man  to  imitate 
Solomon  in  tr}  ing  to  seek  and  search  out  by  wisdom  con- 
cerning all  things  that  are  done  under  the  heaven,  is  at- 
tempting to  sweep  the  skies  with  a  microscope.  In  the 
kingdom  of  nature,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  the  man 
who  humbles  himself  is  the  one  that  is  exalted. 

When  astronomers  wish  to  catalogue  the  stars,  they  di- 
vide the  heavens  among  different  obsen'ers  ;  or  when  they 
wish  to  stud}'  the  transit  of  Venus  they  assign  the  points 
of  obser^  ation.  But  the  dfvision  of  studies  is  no  more  the 
result  of  previous  agreement  or  convention  than  the  divi- 
sion of  industrial  pursuits ;  each  man  follows  his  native 
bent  of  mind,  or  a  bias  that  he  received  in  his  early  jears. 
The  whole  is  a  natural  expression  of  the  powers  of  the  hu- 
man soul  as  conditioned  b}'  the  facts  of  existence.  From 
one  point  of  view  the  labor  of  the  specialist  often  seems 
trifling.  Follow  the  Greek  scholar  among  his  dialects,  ac- 
cents, and  tones  ;  look  at  the  naturalist  devoting  a  lifetime 
to  the  bee  or  the  ant ;  observe  the  microscopist  as  he 
studies  for  a  month  a  patch  of  moss  no  bigger  than  your 
thumb-nail,  —  and  you  sa}',  perhaps,  the  work  is  both  little 
and  belittling.  You  support  your  argument  b}'  the  stor}' 
of  the  German  philologist  famous  for  his  researches  in  the 
third  declension  of  the  Latin  noun,  who,  as  he  drew  near 
to  the  gates  of  death,  warned  his  son,  a  promising  scholar, 
not  to  attempt  too  much,  pointing  the  moral  b}'  referring 
to  his  own  unhappy  example.  "  Too  late,"  said  the  dying 
scholar,  "  I  have  realized  that  I  ought  to  have  devoted 
my  life  to  the  dative  case."  This  is  one  extreme ;  at  the 
other  stands  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  who  attempted 
everything,  who  was  distinguished,  as  one  describes  him, 
"  by  vast  and  varied  misinformation,"  and  who  called  out 
from  a  critic  the  biting  remark :  "  If  the  Chancellor  only 
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knew  a  little  law,  he  would  know  a  little  of  ever^'thing." 
Reserving  for  the  present  some  remarks  concerning  the 
effect  of  special  studies  on  the  man,  I  wish  here  to  empha- 
size as  well  the  wonderful  acuteness  and  intensity  that  they 
give  to  the  mind,  as  the  amazing  contributions  that  they 
make  to  knowledge. 

3.  That  the  division  of  labor  has  some  unpleasant 
drawbacks  is  well  known.  A  special  emploj^ment  becomes 
monotonous ;  it  leaves  most  of  the  faculties  of  the  body 
or  mind  unemployed,  and  therefore  uneducated  ;  and  the 
laborer  is  helpless  if  thrown  out  of  his  groove.  A  man 
trained  to  the  one  pursuit  of  making  the  heads  of  pins, 
knowing  nothing  else,  would  naturally  become  ver}^  ex- 
pert ;  but  just  as  naturally  his  work  would  be  monotonous 
and  his  nature  would  be  dwarfed.  But  these  unpleasant 
compensations  are  no  more  marked  in  the  industrial  than 
in  the  intellectual  employments.  The  effects  on  the  spe- 
cialist himself  are  worth  stud3'ing.  Mr.  Mill  spoke  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness  when  he  said,  in  his  St. 
Andrews   Address,  — 

"  In  every  generation,  and  now  more  rapidly  than  ever,  the 
things  which  it  is  necessary  that  somebody  should  know  are 
more  and  more  multiplied.  Every  department  of  knowledge 
becomes  so  loaded  with  details,  that  one  who  endeavors  to  know 
it  with  minute  accuracy  must  confine  himself  to  a  smaller  and 
smaller  portion  of  the  whole'  extent;  every  science  and  art  must 
be  cut  up  into  subdivisions,  until  each  man's  portion,  the  dis- 
trict which  he  thoroughly  knows,  bears  about  the  same  ratio 
to  the  whole  range  of  useful  knowledge  that  the  art  of  putting 
on  a  pin's  head  does  to  the  field  of  human  industry."  ^ 

John  Mill  was  a  trained  economist  and  logician.  No 
man  understood  better  than  he  the  dwarfing  of  the  mind 
which  flows  from  a  narrow  specialization  of  studies.  He 
looks  around,  therefore,  to  see  what  becomes  of  the  man, 

1  "  Dissertations  and  Discussions,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  342,  843. 
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in  this  wilderness  of  specialties.  He  asks  :  "  What  will 
soon  be  the  worth  of  a  man.  for  anj*  human  purpose 
except  his  own  infinitesimal  portion  of  human  wants  and 
requirements,"  if  he  remains  ignorant  of  everything  but 
his  own  little  pin's  head  of  occupation?  He  answers  by 
pointing  to  the  narrowness  and  perversion  that  must 
ensue,  and  to  the  growth  of  class  prejudice,  "  besides  a 
general  prejudice,  common  to  all  specialities,  against  large 
views,  from  an  incapacity  to  take  in  and  appreciate  the 
grounds  of  them."  From  these  premises  Mr.  Mill  argues 
irresistibly  in  favor  of  keeping  up  the  old-time  liberal 
culture  in  letters  and  science,  which  the  so-called  "  prac- 
tical "  tendencies  of  our  age  threaten  to  subvert.  The 
narrowness  and  the  prejudice  that  flow  from  our  own 
occupations  are  among  those  "idols  of  the  den"  against 
which  Bacon  warned  all  students  of  philosophy.  There  is 
reall}'  some  danger  that  on  this  reef  the  human  mind  will 
be  wrecked, — nay,  many  minds  have  there  been  wrecked 
already.  Unless  the  man  who  devotes  himself  to  an  ant- 
hill be  a  broad  man  by  nature,  or  take  constant  pains  to 
widen  his  breadth  of  view,  the  minute  creature  that  he 
studies  will  become  a  fitting  symbol  of  his  own  mind. 
How  narrow  the  walls  and  how  low  the  roof  of  the  "  den" 
in  which  multitudes  of  men  live !  Some  are  born  in 
these  dens  ;  others  create  them  by  an  absorbing  attention 
to  little  subjects  and  little  interests.  Thus  the  theologian 
comes  to  see  nothing  in  man  but  the  soul ;  the  ph3sician 
nothing  but  the  body ;  and  the  pohtician  nothing  but  a 
pliant  instrument  who  attends  all  the  "primaries"  and 
elections,  and  votes  "the  right  ticket." 

There  are  no  persons  to  whom  these  things  more  need 
to  be  said  than  to  a  class  of  young  men  who  have  just 
completed  a  course  of  professional  stud3',  and  are  ready 
to  enter  upon  professional  life.     In  the   first  place,  the 
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standard  of  professional  education  in  America,  especially 
in  the  West,  is  very  low,  including  both  the  work  done  in 
the  schools  and  the  preparation  for  that  work.  I  speak 
especially  of  schools  of  medicine  and  of  law ;  the  schools 
of  theology  are  upon  a  much  better  footing.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  3'oung  men  are  received  into  our  medical 
and  law  schools  with  the  slendei-est  education.  They  have 
no  conception  whatever  of  the  vast  tract  of  human  life, 
either  as  shown  in  history  or  as  now  existing.  Their  pro- 
fessional studies  finished,  they  pour  the  full  tide  of  their 
energies  and  aspirations  into  a  narrow  professional  chan- 
nel. In  those  cases  where  Nature  has  given  a  vigorous 
endowment  the  man  may  triumph  over  the  profession ; 
but  in  a  great  number  of  instances  the  result  is  a  "  case" 
lawj'er,  who  knows  nothing  but  forms  and  precedents, 
or  a  doctor  who  knows  onl}-  his  formulae.  Neither  cares 
anything  for  the  sciences  of  nature  or  of  man,  for  liter- 
ature or  art,  for  the  mighty  drama  of  human  histor}-,  or 
for  the  tremendous  movement  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live.     He 

"  Lets  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of 
change," 

and  paj^s  no  heed.  The  profession  has  swallowed  up  what 
there  was  of  the  man.  The  result  is  well  described  by 
Tennj'son :  — 

"  Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  I  linger  on  the 
shore, 
And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more." 

But  I  ought  to  say  something  of  the  effects  of  specializa- 
tion on  literature,  science,  and  philosoph}'.  It  is  inevitable 
that  here  the  effects  will  be  most  noticeable.  First,  a 
literature  produced  b}-  specialists  is  deep,  broad,  diversi- 
fied, but  lacks  the  harmony,  proportion,  and  completeness 
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of  former  ages.  The  specialist  is  the  most  competent 
man  in  the  world  to  produce  a  particular  treatise ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  grasping  the  lai^er  relations  of  knowl- 
edge and  thought,  he  is  utterly  lost.  The  mole  that 
burrows  in  the  ground,  having  a  piercing  eye  when  the 
focal  point  is  no  farther  off  than  his  nose's  end,  is  just  as 
competent  to  sweep  the  heavens  and  map  the  stars  as  a 
mere  specialist  is  to  co-ordinate  knowledge  or  draw  the 
outlines  of  a  philosophic  scheme.  Each  trade  and  each 
profession  seems  to  beget  its  own  habit  of  thought,  and 
part  of  its  habit  is  an  inability  to  understand  any  other. 
The  chemist  is  apt  to  think  that  all  subjects  should  submit 
to  chemical  methods ;  and  because  he  cannot  see  God 
with  his  microscope  or  find  Him  in  bis  crucible,  he  is 
prone  to  deny  that  He  exists.  Clergy-men  often  seem 
incapable  of  understanding  the  methods  of  modem  sci- 
ence, while  men  of  science  sometimes  plunge  into  bald 
materialism.  One  man  says  that  a  science  of  the  mind 
can  be  evolved  from  the  reason ;  another  affirms  that 
consciousness  is  a  false  witness,  and  says  psycholog}' 
must  be  reached  by  way  of  the  nervous  organism.  Partial 
views,  all  of  them  !  — views  that  bear  the  plain  marks  of 
the  "den." 

For  the  convenience  of  study  we  cut  Nature  up  into 
divisions,  using  lines  much  straighter  than  anj'  which  she 
herself  has  drawn.  In  Nature,  how  facts  are  blended,  phe- 
nomena interlaced  I  How  far-reaching  are  the  connections 
and  correlations  of  natural  forces  !  Onl}-  the  other  day  I 
read  an  article  on  ••  American  Forestry"  ^  which  well  illus- 
trates this  fact.  The  writer  declared  that  the  future  of  Cal- 
ifornia depends  on  the  "  preservation  of  some  part  of  the 
noble  coniferous  forest  which  gi'aces  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada."  He  spoke  of  the  little  streams  which 
1  "  The  Nation,"  No.  709. 
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head  on  the  mountain  slope,  and  that,  coming  together, 
make  the  great  rivers  which  flow  to  the  ocean  ;  he  drew  at- 
tention to  the  enormous  snowfall  on  the  mountains  in  win- 
ter, and  the  parching  droughts  that  burn  up  the  plains  in 
summer ;  he  pointed  out  how  the  roots  of  the  trees,  the 
vegetable  mould,  the  fallen  leaves,  and  the  undergrowth 
offer  great  mechanical  resistance  to  the  running  off  of  the 
water,  while  the  overhanging  boughs  prevent  the  rapid 
melting  of  the  snow,  so  that  the  lower  countrj'is  measurabh' 
protected  against  floods  in  the  spring-time,  and  furnished 
with  a  water  suppl}"  for  summer's  irrigation.  In  fact,  the 
noble  forests  of  the  Sierra  are  a  vast  receiving  reservoir, 
holding  back  the  water  when  it  would  be  destructive,  and 
yielding  it  up  when  it  is  wanted.  When  Nature  produced 
that  great  forest,  she  made  the  future  of  California.  Now 
imagine  what  will  happen  if  that  forest  be  swept  awaj'. 
Destructive  torrents  in  the  spring,  and  parching  droughts 
in  the  heats  of  summer ;  foaming  rivers  for  a  month,  and 
empty  watercourses  for  the  rest  of  the  3'ear ;  ' '  placer- 
mining  "  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  agriculture  at  an  end  ! 
Then  he  sa^'s :  "It  is  in  her  boasted  millions  of  sheep 
that  California's  greatest  danger  now  lies.  These,  with 
countless  herds  of  other  browsing  animals,  are  driven  up 
every  summer  from  the  plains  into  the  mountains  to  feed 
during  the  dry  season."  Everything  that  the  sheep  can 
reach  is  eaten  clean.  This  destro^'s  the  material  for  holding 
back  the  melted  snow.  The  undergrowth  is  destroyed ; 
only  the  old  trees  remain  ;  forest  fires  naturally  increase  ; 
terrible  and  indescribable  damage  to  the  Sierra  forest  is 
the  inevitable  result,  with  flood  and  drought  coming  as 
later  consequences.  Such  is  the  connection  of  things.  It 
almost  takes  one's  breath  to  see  a  flood  on  the  Sacramento, 
or  a  drought  in  the  Valley  of  San  Joaquin,  thus  traced  to 
the  noiseless  cropping  of  inoffensive  sheep  high  up  on  the 
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mountain  side ;  but  Nature  abounds  in  just  such  correla- 
tions and  compensations.  And  so  does  Society.  How 
remote  and  apparently  indirect  the  consequences  that  flow 
from  the  employment  of  human  force  !  It  is  well  known 
that  the  discover}-  of  petroleum  in  Pennsylvania  drove 
most  whalers  from  the  ocean.  Grass  grows  in  the  streets 
of  Nantucket,  and  seaweed  covers  the  wharves  of  New 
Bedford,  because,  in  slang  phrase,  we  were  so  fortunate 
as  "to  strike  oil."  Not  only  so,  but  the  same  discovery 
caused  many  of  the  old  olive-orchards  of  Italy  and  Greece 
to  be  cut  down.  Neither  the  harpoon  nor  the  oilpress  can 
compete  with  a  flowing  well!  But  notwithstanding  the 
far-reaching  action  both  of  physical  and  of  human  forces, 
many  a  "statesman"  brought  up  in  an  iron  mill  or  a 
shoeshop  feels  entire!}'  competent  to  legislate  on  an}"  and 
all  questions  pertaining  to  the  industrial  or  commercial 
welfare  of  the  nation  ! 

In  view  of  these  obvious  considerations  one  may  well 
feel  anxious  about  the  future  of  both  science  and  philoso- 
phy. If  it  be  true  that,  relatively,  the  individual  withers ; 
true  that  there  will  be  no  more  Bacons,  who  "take  all 
knowledge  for  their  province,"  no  more  Leibnitzes,  who 
"drive  all  the  sciences  abreast,"  —  what  can  we  expect 
but  increasing  confusion  and  discord?  Certainly  it  is  no 
time  to  palter  with  the  notion  that  a  man  needs  no  train- 
ing but  such  as  he  gets  in  preparing  for  and  carr}ing  on 
his  own  business.  Fortunately,  too,  no  man  can  be  a  good 
speciaUst  unless  he  knows  more  than  his  speciality.  Even 
a  physician  cannot  confine  himself  to  a  single  oi^an  or 
function.  Here  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  a 
paragraph  from  Dr.  Holmes's  memoir  of  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Clarke,  late  of  Cambridge.  Mass. 

"  It  may  be  asked,  What  are  the  points  of  superiority  which 
make  the  great  practitioner?    It  is  not  the  power  of  making  a 
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minute  diagnosis ;  in  other  words,  of  naming  and  localizing  a 
disease  with  the  greatest  nicety.  It  is  not  the  jsower  of  display- 
ing, differentiating,  and  describing  the  effects  of  disease  as 
shown  in  the  degenerated  organs  which  once  belonged  to  a  pa- 
tient. Skill  in  these  two  branches  is  often  found  in  the  same 
individuals,  and  is  always  justly  and  greatly  to  be  valued;  but 
one  may  be  a  skilful  interpreter  of  the  signs  of  disease,  and  an 
expert  with  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope,  and  yet  very  inferior 
as  a  practitioner  to  another  who  is  far  less  instructed  than  him- 
self in  both  of  these  departments.  Given  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  the  meaning  of  the  ordinary  signs  and  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease and  the  alterations  which  give  rise  to  them,  the  best  prac- 
titioner is  the  one  who  seizes  most  readily  and  certainly  the  vital 
conditions  and  constitutional  tendencies  of  the  patient,  and 
shows  most  sagacity,  tact,  and  fertility  of  resources  in  dealing 
with  the  varying  states  of  his  mind  and  body,  whether  or  not  he 
has  occasion  to  use  special  remedies  for  special  purposes,  as  every 
routine  practitioner  is  capable  of  doing.  Here  it  was  that  Dr. 
Clarke  showed  his  mastery.  He  read  his  patient's  mind  as  every 
man  must  who  would  control  another;  he  took  in  the  whole 
bodily  condition  and  its  changes  by  careful  examinations,  scrupu- 
lously recorded  after  his  visits  for  the  day  were  finished;  and  he 
knew,  as  very  few  practitioners  really  know,  what  remedies  could 
and  could  not  do,  —  but  especially  what  they  could  do  in  the 
way  of  alleviating  suffering  and  shortening  or  arresting  curable 
diseases."  ^ 

Perhaps  there  is  no  field  of  science  or  art  that  offers 
more  or  better  opportunities  to  the  specialist  than  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  curing  the  diseases  that  flesh  is  heir  to ; 
but  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  no  man  can  excel  in 
it  unless  he  can,  almost  with  the  power  and  speed  of 
intuition,  sweep  a  wide  field  of  observation. 

Perhaps  it  is  expected  that  I  should  say  something  grow- 
ing directl3^  out  of  the  occasion  that  has  drawn  us  together. 

1  Introduction  to  "  Visions,"  etc.,  by  E.  H.  Clarke,  M.D.,  pp.  xviii, 
xix.     Boston,  1878. 
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This  is  all  that  I  have  to  say  :  To  be  a  medical  practitioner 
is  to  follow  one  of  the  most  laborious,  useful,  and  respon- 
sible of  callings.  Their  instructors  have  no  doubt  pointed 
out  to  these  joung  gentlemen  the  delicate  relations  that 
the  physician  sustains  to  the  individual,  to  the  family,  and 
to  society.  I  speak  not  now  so  much  of  health  and  of  life 
as  of  some  other  elements  in  the  question.  No  man's  foot- 
fall is  waited  for  with  so  much  interest.  No  man's  words 
are  weighed  with  such  varied  emotions.  No  man's  face 
is  so  closely  scanned.  No  man  knows  so  much  of  individ- 
ual and  of  family  life.  No  man  can  furnish  so  much  choice 
food  for  gossip  and  scandal.  Hence  to  the  science,  ex- 
perience, and  skill  that  make  the  practitioner  should  be 
added  the  delicacy  of  feeling,  the  refinement  of  manners, 
and  the  sense  of  honor  that  make  the  man.  We  cannot 
expect  the  doctor  to  feel  with  us  when  we  are  suffering,  or 
to  weep  with  us  when  we  stand  by  the  bed  of  death ;  but 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  he  shall  respect  the  feelings 
which  he  cannot  share.  True,  there  are  times  when  we  can 
at  least  endure  grossness  of  nature  and  rudeness  of  man- 
ners in  a  physician.  When  consumption  wastes  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body,  when  fever  laps  up  the  life-giving  current, 
when  paralysis  clutches  at  the  fountain  of  life,  we  do  not, 
indeed,  call  in  the  most  finished  gentleman,  but  seek  out 
the  highest  professional  skill.  But  I  wish  to  assure  these 
young  gentlemen  who  are  now  to  take  their  degiees  in  med- 
icine that  great  professional  skill  never  appears  to  such 
good  advantage  as  when  there  is  seen  behind  it  the  larger 
background  of  a  man. 


V. 
A  PLEA   FOE   BEEADTH. 

[Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Teachers' 
Association,  Toledo,  Ohio,  April,  1883.] 

Lack  of  breadth  and  a  tendency  to  narrowness  is  one 
of  the  marked  facts  of  the  common  mind.  No  doubt  our 
school  education,  as  a  whole,  represses  the  tendency  to 
narrowness,  and  cultivates  breadth  ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  attended  by  a  large  measure  of  the  ver}'  thing  that  it 
aims  to  prevent.  The  division  of  labor,  leading  to  an  ever- 
increasing  specialization  of  employments  and  of  studies, 
enormously  widens  the  whole  field  of  human  life,  knowledge 
and  thought  included  ;  but  it  also  narrows  and  weakens 
the  individual  man.  In  his  scholarly  "Memorial  Dis- 
course "  upon  Dr.  Tappan,  Professor  Frieze,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  says,  among  all  those  who  came  forth  from 
the  moulding  hand  of  Dt.  Nott,  at  Union  College,  "  there 
were  three  whom  he  regarded  with  peculiar  affection  and 
pride,  —  three  so  marked  in  character,  and  inheriting  so 
many  traits  in  common  from  their  intellectual  parent,  that 
we  might  liken  him  and  thein  to  Nestor  with  his  triple 
brood  of  heroic  sons."  These  were  Dr.  Francis  Wayland, 
Bisliop  Alonzo  Potter,  and  Dr.  Henry  P.  Tappan.  After 
both  comparing  and  contrasting  these  three  eminent  men 
with  each  other.  Professor  Frieze  throws  upon  the  canvas 
this  bold  picture  of  the  type  to  which  they  all  belonged  : 


> 
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"  I  love  to  dwell  upon  the  memory  of  these  truly  great  mea. 
They  come  up  befoie  me  as  I  have  seen  and  heard  them,  tower- 
ing forms  of  a  generation  past;  representatives  of  a  class  pecu- 
liar to  the  first  half  of  this  century,  such  as  we  shall  scarcely  see 
again ;  not  men  of  minute  scholarship,  accomplished  exclusively 
in  some  special  line  of  study,  or  acquainted  with  one  aspect  of 
some  particular  subject;  but  at  once  broad  and  strong;  many- 
sided  in  learning  and  culture;  well  acquainted  with  affairs; 
philosophical  at  once  and  practical;  lovers  of  science,  but  not 
isolated  from  the  world;  profound  in  study,  yet  active  in  so- 
ciety.    They  were  raised  up  by  the  times  and  for  the  times." 

Now,  I  think  that  society  still  needs  such  men  as  these ; 
that  our  college  and  universit}-  training  does  not  tend  to 
create  them  as  it  did  a  generation  or  two  ago ;  and  that 
our  higher  education,  with  its  multiplied  classes  and  pro- 
fessors, with  its  ever  minuter  and  minuter  divisions  of 
study,  while  it  vastly  increases  the  aggregate  intellectual 
power  of  the  communit}-,  and  greatly  adds  to  the  depth 
and  strength  of  the  student  in  his  chosen  lines  of  work,  at 
the  same  time  leatls  on  to  the  narrowing  and  impoverish- 
ment of  the  individual.     Goldsmith  describes  a  society 

"  Wliere  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay;  " 

and  sometimes  I  have  wondered  whether  the  accumulation 
of  knowledge  may  also  be  attended  b}-  the  decav  of  men. 
Turning  from  these  larger  speculations,  I  shall  in  this 
paper  call  attention  to  certain  tendencies  of  the  teacher's 
work,  and  to  certain  precautions  that  should  be  taken  to 
resist  and  overcome  these  tendencies.  I  shall,  however, 
limit  the  discussion'  mainly  to  primary  and  grammar 
schools. 

Education,  in  the  technical  sense,  begins  with  minutiae : 
its  growth  is  bj-  the  accumulation  of  little  things.  In 
reading,  it  is  sounds,  letters,  words,  accents,  inflections, 
emphasis ;  in  spelling,  it  is  sounds,  letters,  syllables,  pro- 
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nunciations  ;  in  writing,  it  is  slants,  curves,  dots,  crosses  ; 
and  so  on,  in  much  the  same  wa^-,  to  the  end  of  the  gram- 
mar-school course.  Mental  education  in  its  earl}'  stages 
consists  for  the  most  part  in  forming  mental  habits  ;  and 
these  are  formed  by  the  ceaseless  iteration  and  reiteration 
of  the  same  or  of  similar  mental  acts.  Hence  the  teacher's 
mind,  if  the  teacher  is  faithful,  is  constantly'  intensifying 
things  small  in  themselves.  Pupils  ma}-  grow  under  his 
hand  :  their  minds  may  widen  and  widen  with  each  succeed- 
ing year ;  but  there  is  a  constant  danger  that  he  himself 
will  come  relatively  to  exaggerate  the  things  with  which  he 
deals,  and  that  he  will  become  like  one  of  his  own  "  points." 
The  probability  of  such  a  result  is  much  increased  b}-  the 
ver}-  logic  and  method  of  the  gi'aded  system.  This  system 
cuts  up  the  public-school  life  of  a  child  into,  say,  four 
primary,  four  grammar,  and  four  high-school  grades,  — 
twelve  in  all.  If  promotions  are  made  semi-annuall}',  there 
are  really  twent^'-four  grades.  Now,  no  teacher  leads 
an}'  one  pupil  across  all  of  these  grades.  Few  teachers,  if 
any,  lead  the  same  pupils  across  more  than  two  or  three 
of  them.  Nor  is  any  one  teacher  leading  different  pu- 
pils across  all  of  them,  or  across  even  several  of  them, 
at  any  one  time.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  considerable 
movement  among  the  teachers  ;  some  are  promoted,  and 
some  "  demoted  ;  "  but  the  tendenc}-  is  to  fixed  positions. 
Hence  it  is  that,  as  a  rule,  the  teacher  does  not  guide  the 
same  pupils  a  considerable  distance  along  the  path  of 
knowledge  ;  that,  even  in  the  full  common  school  sense, 
he  is  never  an  educator  of  a  child,"  but  onl}'  of  a  section 
of  a  child  ;  that  pupils  in  different  stages  of  their  education 
are  quite  differcntl}'  taught ;  while  those  who  teach  them, 
unless  on  their  guard,  tend  to  narrowness  and  weakness. 
The  conscientious  teacher,  like  other  conscientious  peo- 
ple, emphasizes  the  things  that  he  is  doing ;  so,  standing 
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stationary  on  his  narrow  strip  of  educational  territor}', 
and  conducting  successive  classes  across  it,  the  extent 
both  of  mind  and  of  knowledge  that  he  sees,  if  he  confines 
his  interest  to  his  own  grade,  is  exceedingly  small. 

I  am  not,  indeed,  insensible  to  the  many  and  great  ad- 
vantages of  the  graded  system  :  I  am  full}-  aware  that  it  is 
both  a  necessit}-  and  a  desideratum  ;  but,  like  other  things 
equalh'  valuable  or  more  valuable,  its  advantages  have 
their  unpleasant  compensations .  Nor  do  I  b\-  any  means 
assert  that  these  evil  tendencies  always  show  themselves. 
Far  from  it.  Some  teachers  are  by  nature  eager  and  as 
full  of  wonder  as  children  ;  they  take  constant  delight  in 
knowledge  and  in  thought ;  they  are  obserA-ers  of  the  world 
and  students  of  literature  ;  the}-  find  perpetual  interest  in 
the  opening  minds  of  children  ;  the}-  discover  little  or  noth- 
ing that  is  commonplace  ;  accordingly  their  spirits  are  ever 
fresh,  their  minds  ever  bright.     Wordsworth's  lines,  — 

"  A  primrose  by  a  i-iver's  brim 
A  jellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more," 

in  no  sense  describes  them.  But,  unfortunately,  this  is 
not  a  picture  of  all  teachere.  What  the  narrowing  and 
desiccating  influences  of  school  work,  acting  upon  natures 
never  very  broad  or  rich,  perhaps,  make  of  thousands  of 
teachers,  is  onh'  too  well  known  to  all  careful  observers. 

This  line  of  argument  need  not  be  drawn  out  at  more 
length.  I  have  not  pursued  it  thus  far  for  the  teacher's 
sake,  but  for  the  pupil's  sake.  When  the  teacher  becomes 
narrow,  dry,  and  spiritless,  the  results  will  surely  be  seen 
in  the  pupils.     The  reading  is  like  Hamlet's  — 

"  Words,  words,  words;  " 

the  arithmetic  is  a  matter  of  rule  and  definition  ;  the  geog- 
raphy is  an  exercise  of  the  memory ;  the  whole  work  lacks 
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real  intelligence,  and  is  machine-like  and  reluctant.  Not, 
indeed,  that  these  will  be  the  universal  results  ;  for,  as 
there  are  teachers  who  daily  triumph  over  the  narrowing 
tendencies  of  teaching,  so  there  are  pupils  who  def}'  the 
most  stupid  teachers  to  stifle  and  kill  the  activity  of  their 
minds.  But  what  kind  of  a  school  the  routinier  makes, 
and  what  kind  of  pupils,  is  equall}'  well  known  with 
his  own  characteristics.  Accordingh',  ray  whole  plea  for 
breadth  is  a  plea  for  the  child.  He  asks  for  bread  :  do  not 
give  him  a  stone  ;  he  craves  a  fish  :  do  not  put  him  off  with 
a  serpent. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  education,  particu- 
larly in  its  earlier  stages,  must  be  large  I}-  mechanical.  To 
a  certain  extent  it  must  be  arbitrary-,  and  rest  upon  author- 
it}-.  In  great  degree,  the  education  of  the  schools  is  an 
education  in  words,  points,  marks,  and  signs,  —  the  pupil 
must,  with  Hamlet,  read  — 

"  Words,  words,  words;  " 

but  the  ideas  that  live  in  words,  the  things  that  are  behind 
signs,  the  life  and  nature  of  which  books  and  writings  are 
onl}'  reflections,  and  often  pale  ones  at  that,  can  be  and 
must  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  child's  mind.  Ham- 
let himself  read  more  than  words,  for  when  Polonius  asked 
him  "  the  matter  "  that  he  read,  he  answered  :  — 

"  Slanders,  sir:  for  the  satirical  rogue  says  here  that  old  men 
have  gray  beards,  that  their  faces  are  wrinkled,  their  eyes  purg- 
ing tliick  amber  and  plum-tree  gum,  and  that  they  have  a  plen- 
tiful lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak  haras  :  all  which,  sir, 
though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not 
lionesty  to  have  it  thus  set  down,  for  you  yourself,  sir,  should 
be  old  as  I  aui,  if  like  a  crab  you  could  go  backward." 

Here  we  touch  the  core  of  the  whole  matter.  Education 
should  take  hold  of  sense,  meaning,  things,  and  not  be 
content  with  forms  and  expressions.     The  teacher  must 
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not,  indeed,  foi^et  his  points  and  words  to  tell  stories,  to 
excite  free  conversation,  to  call  out  or  to  express  general 
views  ;  definite  lessons  must  be  definitely  learned  and  re- 
cited ;  there  must  be  the  discipline  that  comes  from  real 
application ;  but  the  books  and  language  should  be  at- 
tended by  enough  free  discussion  to  make  them  instinct 
vrith  life  and  intelligence.  In  an  earh'  essay,  Emerson, 
characterizing  the  educational  methods  of  the  day,  said :  — 

"We  are  students  of  words;  we  are  shut  up  in  schools  and 
colleges  and  recitation-rooms  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  come 
out  at  last  with  a  bag  of  wind,  a  memory  of  words,  and  do  not 
know  a  thing.  We  cannot  use  our  hands,  or  our  legs,  or  our 
eyes,  or  our  arms.  We  do  not  know  an  edible  root  in  the  woods, 
we  cannot  tell  our  course  by  the  stars,  nor  the  hour  of  the  day 
by  the  sun.  It  is  well  if  we  can  swim  and  skate.  We  are 
afraid  of  a  horse,  of  a  cow,  of  a  dog,  of  a  snake,  of  a  spider. 
The  Roman  rule  was  to  teach  a  boy  uotliing  that  he  could  not 
learn  standing.  The  old  English  rule  was,  '  All  summer  in  the 
field,  and  all  winter  in  the  study.'  And  it  seems  as  :f  a  man 
should  learn  to  plant,  or  to  fish,  or  to  hunt,  that  he  might  secure 
his  subsistence  at  all  events,  and  not  be  painful  to  his  friends 
and  fellow-men."  ^ 

This  passage,  and  others  like  it,  are  favorites  with  those 
who  denounce  an  exclusively  book  education  in  the  schools, 
and  clamor  for  industrial  training.  This  lai-ge  question 
does  not  here  come  in  ni}"  way,  but  it  is  in  m\-  wa}'  to  sa}*, 
language  can  be  studied  from  two  points  of  view.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  an  expression  of  human  nature,  as  much 
so  as  walking ;  it  is  made  up  of  things,  as  much  so  as  the 
floral  or  the  animal  world,  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  profound 
study,  furnishing  materials  for  the  etjmologist,  the  ortho- 
cpist,  the  grammarian,  the  lexicographer,  the  comparative 

1  "  New  England  Reformers,"  Prose  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  552.  Bos- 
ton, 1883. 
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philologist,  and  even  for  the  physiologist  and  ph^'sicist. 
But  in  this  sense  language  is  of  small  concern,  or  of  no 
concern,  to  the  child ;  the  child  is  no  philologist.  And 
this  leads  me  to  the  second  point  of  view,  —  language  an 
instrument  of  communication,  a  vehicle  or  conveyance  for 
thoughts.  To  the  child  it  states  facts,  things,  ideas,  and 
conveys  feelings  ;  and  beyond  this  it  means  nothing.  The 
study  of  words,  as  plants  and  animals  are  studied,  is 
necessarily  deferred.  Now,  the  mistake  sometimes  made 
is  this :  the  teacher,  and  therefore  the  pupil,  forgets  that 
words  are  onl}'  tools,  that  language  is  only  a  vehicle  in 
which  things  more  important  ride  to  and  fro,  —  a  mistake 
like  that  of  fixing  attention  upon  the  carriage  in  the  street, 
or  upon  the  railwaj^  car,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  passengers 
inside.  Of  course  the  teacher  will  not,  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  pupil's  progress,  give  instruction  in  the  nature  and 
the  functions  of  language  ;  but  he  will  so  handle  language 
as  to  make  it  do  its  proper  work.  Words  often  run 
through  the  minds  both  of  children  and  of  adults  much  as 
pebble-stones  are  whirled  along  a  rapidly'  running  stream. 
Many  devout  people,  in  reading  the  Bible,  allow  phrase 
after  phrase,  verse  after  verse,  to  pass  them  without  anj' 
challenge  whatever  to  halt  and  give  the  countersign.  I 
hazard  the  conjecture  that  a  majority  of  teachers  now  in 
the  public  schools  have  small  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
their  pupils  are  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  words  that 
the3'  daily  use.  Many  scholars  will  read  with  spirit  Patrick 
Henry's  speech  in  the  Viiginia  Convention,  who  cannot 
tell  what  the  fiery  orator  meant  when  he  said,  "  Besides, 
sir,  we  have  no  election;"  just  as  the}'  will  recite  from 
the  geograpln-  that  "  Pennsylvania  vies  with  New  York 
in  manufactures,"  without  any  idea  of  what  vying  is. 

It  is  both  instructive  and  amusing  to  call  a  class  of 
children  out  into  discussions,  and  to  listen  to  their  argu- 
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ments.  I  shall  here  record,  as  literally  as  I  can,  some  dis- 
cussions in  which  I  have  borne  a  part.  The  first  is  with  a 
class  of  boys  that  has  just  passed  a  very  satisfactor3-  oral 
examination  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  President  I^incoln. 

"  What  is  slaver}?  "  "  There  is  n't  any  now^."  *'  Isn't 
there  still  slavery-  in  some  countries?"  ''Yes.  sir." 
"Then  you  mean  that  slavery  does  n't  now  exist  in  the 
United  States?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  "  There  was  once  slavery- 
in  the  United  States,  then?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Where?" 
"  In  the  South."  "  Well,  what  was  slavery  when  we 
had  it?"  The  universal  silence  that  follows  this  ques- 
tion leads  me  to  change  the  abstract  for  the  concrete 
form.  "Well,  then,  what  is  a  slave?"  "A  negro." 
"A  negro!  were  all  negroes  slaves  —  the  negroes  in  the 
North?"  " No,  sir."  " Then  it  is  not  a  good  answer  to 
say  a  slave  is  a  negi'o, — is  it?"  "No,  sir."  "Then 
we  must  try  again.  What  is  a  slave?"  "  A  slave  has 
a  master  whom  he  has  to  mind."  "  Yes  ;  and  so  a  boy 
has  a  father  whom  he  has  to  mind,  — has  n't  he?"  "  Yes, 
sir."  "  Then  what  is  the  difference  between  a  slave  and 
a  boy?"  "A  slave  has  to  work  very  hard."  "And 
some  boys  have  to  work  very  hard:  is  that  the  difference 
—  the  slave  has  to  work  harder  than  the  boy?"  "A 
slave,  if  he  does  wrong,  gets  whipped."  "And  so  boys 
sometimes  get  whipped ;  what  is  the  difference  then  ? " 
"  If  a  slave  does  wrong  he  gets  a  tenible  whipping  :  but 
a  boy  only  gets  cut  once  or  twice."  "Are  you  all  satis- 
fied with  this  answer?"  Silence  seems  to  show  that  the 
class  cannot  throw  more  light  upon  the  question.  So  I 
change  my  tack  again.  "Can  a  master  sell  his  slave?" 
"Yes,  sir."  "Like  a  horse  or  an  ox?"  "Yes,  sir." 
"Can  a  father  sell  his  boy?"  "No,  sir."  "Then  is 
not  this  the  difference,  —  a  slave  is  property',  a  thing,  or 
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chattel,  that  can  be  bought  and  sold,  while  a  boy  is  not?  " 
"Yes,  sir." 

This  dialogue  shows  how  pupils  of  considerable  intelli- 
gence, able  to  recite  good  lessons  in  the  historj-  of  the 
United  States,  can  go  on  hearing  and  using  such  words 
as  ' '  slavery- "  and  " '  slave  "  with  no  just  idea  of  what 
they  mean.  I  have  heard  pupils  recite  from  the  School 
History  a  paragraph  headed  "  Religious  Intolerance  "  (in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  days  of  Roger  Williams),  who, 
when  questioned,  revealed  the  fact  tliat  the}'  had  obtained 
from  it  no  thought  whatever.  Once  I  questioned  a  history 
class  that  had  recited  the  paragraph  on  Civil  Service  Re- 
form in  the  chapter  devoted  to  President  Haj^es's  Admin- 
istration. Most  of  them  had  very  correct  ideas  as  to  the 
"  spoils  "  in  Mr.  Marc^-'s  famous  utterance  ;  but  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  Who  are  the  victors?  "  various  answers  were  made, 
and  several  minutes  were  spent  in  reaching  the  true  one. 

Here  is  a  report  of  another  discussion,  but  with  pu- 
pils of  a  lower  grade.  "What  year  is  this?"  "1883." 
"What  was  last  year?"  "1882."  "And  the  year 
before?"  "1881."  "Then  tliis  is  the  1883d  year?" 
"  Yes,  sir."  "  Was  there  a  year  one,  a  j'ear  two,  a  j'ear 
five?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Now,  when  we  count  or  number 
the  3'ears,  we  must  begin  somewhere.  When  I  call  this 
the  third  row  of  desks,  I  begin  ni}-  count  with  that  row. 
Where  do  I  begin  when  I  say  this  is  the  year  1883?" 
"With  the  3'ear  one."  "Yes;  but  why  is  that  3'ear 
one?  Wliy  do  I  begin  there?  "  Tliere  is  much  trouble  to 
make  the  pupils  understand  the  question  :  great  care  is 
taken  in  statement  and  illustration.  "What  do  I  count 
from,  children?  "  "  The  time  when  the  world  was  made." 
"  Tlie  coming  of  Christ."  "  The  planting  of  the  Plymouth 
colony."  "Any  other  answers?"  "The  separation  of 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country." 
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I  need  not  go  farther.  But  this  coUoqn}'  is  interesting 
as  showing  how  children  may  hold  in  their  minds  views 
that  antagonize,  because  thej-  have  never  brought  them, 
by  the  logical  iaculty,  into  connection.  Thus  the  girl  who 
said  "  the  Plymouth  colony"  correctly  answered  the  ques- 
tion, "When  was  the  Plymouth  colony  founded ? "  The 
failure  to  compare  views  and  co-ordinate  facts,  thus  redu- 
cing knowledge  and  opinion  to  a  consistency,  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  immature  mind,  whether  in  child  or  adult. 
I  have  heard  a  pupil  in  the  highest  grammar  grade  attempt 
in  good  faith  a  description  of  a  tree  upon  which  wool 
grows.  To  be  sure  the  girl  had  always  lived  in  the  city, 
but  she  had  gone  through  several  of  the  school  readers  in 
which  are  pictures  of  sheep,  and  in  one  of  which  is  a  pic- 
ture of  a  sheep- washing. 

Dialogue  third  :  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
Balboa  ;  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  the  discov- 
erv  have  been  recited.  "  What  do  you  mean  when  you 
say  Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean?  "  No  answer. 
"  Was  he  the  first  man  who  saw  it?  "  "  No,  sir." 
"Other  people  saw  it  before?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Who 
saw  it  before  Balboa?"  "The  Indians  of  America." 
"  An3body  else?"  "Yes;  the  people  living  in  Eastern 
Asia."  "Then  a  great  many  people  saw  this  ocean  l:>efore 
Balboa?"  "Yes,  sir."  "What,  then,  do  you  mean  by 
caUing  him  the  discoverer?"  "  He  was  the  first  Euroi>ean 
who  saw  it."  "  Well,  what  of  that?  Was  the  first  Chi- 
naman or  Asiatic  who  saw  the  Atlantic  Ocean  called  its 
discoverer?"  "No,  sir."  This  discussion  need  not  be 
reported  more  fully  ;  where  it  would  finally  lead  is  already 
apparent. 

The  fourth  discussion  is  in  an  A  primary  school,  and  it 
is  excited  by  the  use,  hx  one  of  the  pupils,  of  the  phrase, 
"  The  New  World."     "  Did  you  say  '  The  New  World '  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  sir."  "Is  there  an  Old  World  also?  "  "  Yes,  sir." 
"Then  there  are  two  worlds,  are  there?"  "Yes,  sir," 
and  "  No,  sir."  "  You  do  not  agree  ;  what  do  30U  mean 
by  the  New  AVorld  ?  "  "  The  western  continent."  "  And 
by  the  Old  World?  "  "  The  eastern  continent."  "  Then 
in  this  sense  'world'  and  'continent'  are  the  same?" 
"  Yes,  sir."  "  Then  in  this  sense  there  are  two  worlds?" 
"Yes,  sir."  "  Whj*  is  the  western  continent  called  the 
New  World  ?  "  "  Because  it  was  made  after  the  eastern 
continent."  (One  bo}'  saA's  four  hundred  j'ears  after.) 
"Because  it  was  made  after  the  Old  World  !  Is  that  the 
reason?  "  "  Because  it  was  discovered  after."  "  Discov- 
ered after !  Who  discovered  the  New  World?  "  "  Colum- 
bus." "  When  did  he  discover  it?"  "  In  1492."  "  Who 
discovered  the  Old  World?"  No  answers.  "  When  was 
it  discovered?"  No  answers.  "Was  it  ever  discov- 
ered in  the  sense  that  the  New  World  was?  "  "  No,  sir." 
Evidently  this  discussion  had  reached  its  limit  with  A 
primarj'  children,  aud  so  it  was  dropped.  They  did  not 
see  all  that  was  embraced  in  the  questions,  but  presumably 
they  had  learned  something. 

These  dialogues  have  not  been  reported  because  they 
show  special  defects  in  teaching ;  these  pupils  had  been 
well  taught,  as  teaching  goes.  But  they  show  how  incor- 
rect and  vague  the  information  of  children  often  is,  how 
unexact,  false,  and  contradictory  are  their  notions,  and 
what  the  teacher  must  do  for  them.  At  an  examination 
of  a  B  primary  school,  one  question  was:  "Tell,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  the  stor}'  of  the  destruction  of  tea."  All 
the  papers  that  I  examined  contained,  in  substance  or 
in  form,  the  auswer,  "  King  George  III.  sent  ships  loaded 
with  tea  to  Boston  Harbor,"  etc.  The  teacher  probabl}^ 
told  the  pupils  the  story  in  tliis  inexact  wa}-,  though  it  is 
possible  that  the  children  maj'  have  thus  understood  the 
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Statement  that  "  England  sent  tea-ships,"  etc.  It  is 
worth  remarking  that  such  inexactness  of  language  and 
knowledge  is  not  confined  to  children.  Not  ever}'  edu- 
cated man  can  define  the  meaning  of  these  expressions : 
"  England  carries  on  a  large  trade  with  China,"  •'  England 
welcomed  Garibaldi  with  enthusiasm,"  and  '•  England  sent 
an  army  to  Afghanistan." 

Some  points  of  criticism  upon  the  habits  and  tendencies 
of  man}-  teachers,  and  upon  much  of  our  popular  educa- 
tion, have  now  been  stated.  As  respects  both  teacher  and 
work  thev  may  be  summed  up  thus :  Lack  of  breadth, 
strength,  and  thoroughness.  I  shall  now  offer  some  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  overcoming  these  defects. 

1.  Tlie  teacher  should  constantly  seek  to  enlarge  his 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught.  His  studies  for  this 
purpose  will  take  two  directions,  —  the  text-books  used  in 
the  school,  and  other  books  treating  of  the  same  subjects. 
It  is  said  that  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  always 
advised  his  graduating  classes  to  read  through  their 
"  Lindley  Murra3'8  "  once  a  year.  It  will  not  answer  for 
the  teacher  simph*  to  review  those  parts  of  a 'subject  that 
he  himself  teaches ;  he  must  take  in  the  whole  of  the 
subject,  so  that  he  shall  have  in  living  remembrance  the 
connection  of  what  he  teaches  with  what  goes  before  and 
comes  after.  This  is  equivalent  to  saving  that  he  will 
not  confine  his  interest  to  that  part  of  the  course  of  study 
which  describes  his  own  work ;  he  will  study  the  whole 
course  from  end  to  end.  I  have  often  thought,  too,  that 
teachers  should  stud}-  all  the  examination  questions,  at 
least  for  the  grades  in  which  they  teach,  primary  or 
grammar.  For  the  want  of  living  and  strong  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  taught,  nothing  can  compensate. 

2.  The  teacher  should  cultivate  the  literature  of  the 
profession.     There  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  a  science  of 
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education.  Why  not  ?  First,  tliere  is  the  human  mind 
in  its  various  stages  of  development.  What  are  the 
powers  of  the  mind?  What  is  the  true  order  of  their 
unfolding?  What  are  the  primary'  facts  of  the  infantile 
mind?  of  the  common  mind?  of  the  various  kinds  of 
abnormal  mind?  These  and  many  other  questions  per- 
tain to  the  first  volume  of  educational  science.  Secondh', 
there  are  the  various  studies  used,  or  that  msix  be  used,  in 
school  as  sources  of  information  and  instruments  of  train- 
ing. What  is  their  absolute  and  what  their  relative  value 
for  these  purposes  ?  And  when  certain  studies  have  been 
chosen  for  the  broad  common  platform  of  universal  edu- 
cation, in  what  order  and  to  what  extent  shall  thej'  be 
taught?  Thirdly,  out  of  educational  science  springs  edu- 
cational art.  Methods  of  instruction  should  never  be 
chosen  empirically  or  rested  upon  authority*,  but  decided 
upon  onh'  after  a  careful  investigation  of  minds  and  studies. 
Fourthly,  there  is  a  great  group  of  miscellaneous  topics, 
as  the  relation  of  the  State  to  education,  school-houses, 
libraries,  professional  schools,  and  statistics.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  not  e:!^ected  that  the  mass  of  teachers  will  ever 
become  very  proficient  in  all  these  subjects  ;  but  no  person 
is  fit  for  a  teacher,  or  ought  to  be  one,  who  does  not  take 
a  considerable  interest  in  the  great  and  growing  body  of 
literature  devoted  to  thqm.  Here,  too,  ma}'  be  men- 
tioned that  constant  source  of  improvement,  educational 
associations,  conventions,  institutes. 

3.  The  teacher  should  cultivate  general  knowledge  and 
literature.  A  teacher's  personalit}'  should  be,  and  gener- 
all}'  is,  a  powerful  force  for  good  or  ill  in  the  schoolroom. 
Is  the  teacher  ahve,  alert,  interested  in  interesting  things? 
Is  the  teacher  dull,  careless,  indifferent?  On  these  ques- 
tions hang  whole  mountains  of  results.  Scholars  are 
made  by  scholars,  thinkers  b^'  thinkers,  students  by  stu- 
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dents.  Some  books  are  so  quick  and  stimulating  to  some 
minds,  that  they  produce  these  results ;  but  to  the  great 
majority  of  children  a  good  teacher  is  far  more  quickening 
than  a  good  book.  "Iron  sharpeneth  iron;  so  a  man 
sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the  lai^e  num- 
ber of  teachers  who  take  no  interest  in  these,  or  in  other 
means  of  improvement.  They  do  not  seek  to  enlarge 
their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  tJiat  they  teach  ;  they  dis- 
regai-d  educational  literature,  and  are  in  no  sense  general 
readers.  Tlie}*  do  not  often  attend  gatherings  of  teach- 
ers ;  and  when  they  do  attend  they  are  impatient  at  the 
papers  and  discussions.  Such  teachers  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes :  Those  who  are  wholly  wanting 
in  seriousness  of  character  and  elevation  of  purpose,  and 
are  teaching  for  the  pay  merely  ;  and  those  who.  having 
some  seriousness  and  earnestness,  from  long  service  or 
from  narrow  vision  think  "  they  know  it,"  and  so  consider 
themselves  finished.  It  may  be  added,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  all  others  considering  them  "  finished,"  too.  But 
no  teacher  can  follow  out  the  suggestions  already  made 
without  seeing  the  fruits  in  the  breadth,  strength,  and 
thoroughness  of  his  work. 

It  has  lately  been  proposed  in  Xew  York  to  divide  the 
school-hours  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  —  one  part  to 
be  devoted  to  certain  prescribed  studies,  the  other  to  be 
used  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  I  am  not  ready  to 
adopt  the  proposition  in  this  form,  but  there  is  an  excel- 
lent idea  under  it.  Certainly  the  teacher,  especially  in  the 
higher  grades,  must  have  some  time  that  he  can  call  his 
own,  unless,  indeed,  the  daily  time-table  is  practically  so 
flexible  that  this  is  always  understood.  Further,  the 
teacher  should  use  some  of  the  time  so  set  apart  in  con- 
versational discussions  with  his  scholars.      Most  of  the 
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topics  would  be  suggested  by  the  class  work ;  but  others 
would  come  from  the  newspaper,  society,  nature,  or  books. 
The  teacher  would  choose  the  questions,  and  give  the  dis- 
cussions general  direction,  taking  care  to  keep  them  within 
due  limits.  No  matter  how  well  the  work  may  be  done, 
teaching  that  is  rigidly  confined  within  technical  lines  does 
not  fill  up  the  measure  of  school  education.  There  must 
be  an  overflow  from  the  teacher  himself.  To  this  end,  the 
advantages  of  conversation-discussions  are  numerous  and 
important.  New  information  will  be  called  out ;  pupils 
will  learu  to  put  their  thoughts  into  words ;  they  will  be- 
come observing  and  inquiring  ;  facts  Ijing  apart  in  their 
minds  will  be  brought  together ;  much  worthless  knowl- 
edge and  many  fiilse  opinions  will  be  blown  away ;  the 
whole  will  be  an  exercise  in  practical  logic.  Upon  two 
features  of  this  work  especial  attention  should  be  fixed. 

First,  the  creation  of  the  inquiring  spirit  and  the  love  of 
knowledge.  Nothing  can  be  worse  for  a  child  intellectu- 
ally than  an  indifferent,  matter-of-course,  nil  admirari 
mental  habit.  Sir  William  Hamilton  holds  wonder  — 
called  b}-  him  also  astonishment,  admiration,  curiosit}'  — 
to  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  cause  of  philosoph}' ;  and  he 
quotes  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  Bacon  to  sustain 
the  opinion,  — one  that  hardl}'  calls  for  such  an  arra3'  of 
authorities.     Inquirj^  creates  the  inquiring  spirit. 

Secondly,  the  development  of  good  logical  habits.  For 
the  correction  of  false  views,  the  close  definition  of  terms, 
the  brushing  aside  of  sophistries,  the  co-ordination  of  facts, 
and  the  general  clearing  up  both  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
subject,  the  Socratic  dialogue,  when  used  in  its  own  place, 
is  the  most  powerful  instrument  that  has  ever  been  in- 
vented. Nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  instrument  into  the  common  schools,  unless  it 
be  the   incompetency    of  teachers.     It   would  be  well  if 
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every  common-school  teacher  were  a  common-school  Soc- 
rates. 

These  discussions  should  not  be  confined  to  subjects 
with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar.  Questions  should  be 
asked  that  they  are  not  expected  to  answer ;  facts  should 
be  stated  that  they  do  not  know  ;  and  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  reason  concerning  them.  In  this  way  they  will 
enlarge  their  knowledge  and  learn  to  reason  coiTCCtly. 
There  is  truth,  also,  in  these  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : 
"There  is  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  benefit,  in  pre- 
senting a  child  with  ideas  beyond  his  easy  and  imme- 
diate comprehension.  The  difficulties  ofiered,  if  not  too 
great  or  too  frequent,  stimulate  curiosit}'  and  encourage 
exertion." 

The  teacher  is  the  one  indispensable  element  in  a  school 
General  Garfield  used  to  say,  at  Hiram,  "  We  are  edu- 
cated by  persons  much  more  than  by  things."  This 
longer  utterance  of  his  has  attained  a  wide  cuiTcncy: 
"It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  we  are  all  educated, 
whether  children,  men,  or  women,  far  more  by  personal 
influence  than  by  books  and  the  apparatus  of  schools.  If 
I  could  be  taken  back  into  boyhood  to-da}-,  and  had  all 
the  libraries  and  apparatus  of  a  university,  with  ordinary 
routine  professors,  offered  me  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  a  great  luminous,  rich-souled  man.  such  as  Dr. 
Hopkins  was  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  tent  in  the  woods 
alone,  I  should  sa}-,  '  Give  me  Dr.  Hopkins  for  my  college 
course,  rather  than  any  university  with  onlv  routine  pro- 
fessors.' The  privilege  of  sitting  down  before  a  great 
clear-headed,  large-hearted  man,  and  breathing  the  atmos- 
phere of  his  life,  and  being  drawn  up  to  him,  and  lifted 
up  by  him,  and  learning  his  methods  of  thinking  and 
living,  is  in  itself  an  enormous  educating  power."  ^ 

'  "  President  Garfield  and  Education,"  p.  338.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Ca 
1882. 
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The  attitude  of  the  public  to  the  public  schools  at  the 
present  time  is  decidedly  one  of  criticism.  But  at  one 
point  it  would  be  well  if  the  public  were  even  more  partic- 
ular and  discriminating.  There  are  teachers  and  teachers  ; 
but  the  tendency  is  to  hold  that  a  teacher  is  a  teacher. 
Over  and  above  his  general  preparation  in  studies  and 
his  special  training  in  the  normal  school,  he  must  have 
a  preparation  of  nature  and  of  character.  Learning  and 
didactic  ability  alone  can  never  make  a  successful  teacher ; 
there  must  be  added  the  power  to  govern.  Nay,  these 
are  not  enough ;  there  is  something  more.  The  wise 
school-patron  or  superintendent  always  looks  behind  the 
teacher's  studies  and  books  and  methods  to  the  teacher 
himself.  His  personality  is  a  factor  of  potent  force  in  the 
schoolroom.  The  philosopher's  stone  of  the  Alchemist 
could  transmute  base  metal  into  precious  metal.  The 
stone  and  the  gold  are  different  substances.  In  morals, 
however  it  may  be  in  physics,  such  a  transmutation  is 
impossible.  Gold  is  generated  only  by  gold ;  fidelity  is 
created  bj^  fidelity,  courage  by  courage,  sense  of  honor 
by  sense  of  honor,  —  in  a  word,  character  hy  character. 
The  public  should  in  some  way  be  taught  that  there  are 
teachers  and  teachers! 


VL 

JOHN  STUAET  MILL.^ 

[This  paper  was  originally  published  in  "  The  Christian  Quar- 
terly," Cincinnati,  April,  1874.  In  writing  it,  the  author  aimed  at 
tlirce  things  :  To  give  an  outline  of  Mr.  Mill's  mental  history, — rather, 
of  his  education  ;  to  draw  from  this  history  some  lessons  for  parents 
and  teachers ;  and  to  sketch  the  more  important  groups  of  opinions 
or  doctrines  that  he  advocated,  accompanied  by  remarks  upon  some 
features  of  bis  character.  Mr.  Mill's  education  was  unique ;  and 
although  it  cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  reproduced  in  other  cases, 
it  conveys  some  useful  lessons.  Such  value  as  the  paper  may  liare 
is  historical  rather  than  critical.] 

Hexrt  Thomas  Buckle,  the  author  of  the  "  History  of 
Civilization  in  England,"  once  expressed  the  opinion,  that 
*'If  a  jnry  of  the  greatest  Euroi>ean  thinkers  were  to  be 
impanelled,  and  were  directed  to  declare  by  their  verdict 
who  among  our  living  writers  had  done  most  for  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  they  could  hardh*  hesitate  in  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  John  Stuart  Mill."  "  Nor  can 
we  doubt,"  the  distinguished  historian  went  on  to  say, 
''  that  posterity  would  ratify  their  decision."  *  Mr.  Buckle 
was  not  a  cautious  man  in  his  general  propositions ;  but 
a  great  deal  £an  be  said  in  favor  of  both  those  here  quoted. 
Certainly  Mr.  Mill  was  second  to  no  man  in  his  genera- 

1  "  Autobiography."  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
New  York.    1873. 

«  "  Essays,"  p.  39.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    18«3. 
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tion  in  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  influence  on  the  cul- 
tivated mind  of  England  and  of  America.  Shortlj-  after 
his  death,  the  London  correspondent  of  one  of  our  abler 
American  journals  said  :  "  The  whole  of  the  present  gen- 
eration of  cultivated  Englishmen  under  five-and-forty  may 
be  said  to  have  been  brought  up  at  Mr.  Mill's  feet; 
though,  of  course,  they  have  not  all  accepted  the  mas- 
ter's teaching."  The  same  correspondent  further  declared  : 
"In  losing  Mr.  Mill,  we  have  .  .  .  lost  the  most  thor- 
oughlj'  trained  intellect  amongst  English  philosophers  and 
politicians."  ^  The  first  of  these  statements  cannot  be 
literally  accepted  ;  but  the  second  is  the  simple  truth.  Mr. 
Mill's  influence  may  wane  ;  there  is  good  reason  to  think 
it  will  wane  ;  nay,  some  good  judges  say  it  has  waned 
alread3' :  but,  without  canvassing  these  opinions,  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  was,  while  still  living,  the 
foremost  English  philosopher  and  logician  of  his  age. 

No  man  of  culture,  least  of  all  a  cultivated  educator, 
can  fail  to  be  interested  in  Mr.  Mill's  mental  history. 
How  was  this  great  mind  trained?  Until  now  this  ques- 
tion could  not  be  specificall}-  answered.  It  was  generally 
known  that  Mr.  Mill  was  not  a  universit}'  man,  but  that 
he  had  been  educated  b}-  his  father,  Mr.  James  Mill,  the 
historian  of  British  India  and  the  author  of  the  "  Anal}-- 
sis  of  the  Human  Mind."  ,  But  little  more  than  this  was 
known,  at  least  in  this  countr}-.  It  was  agreed  that  Mill's 
intellectual  training  had.  been  exceedingh' thorough  ;  but 
what  the  master's  methods  and  tools  were,  had  not  been 
told.  Indeed,  some  could  hardl}-  think  of  the  author  of 
the  "Logic"  and  the  "Examination"  as  having  had  a 
history  or  training  at  all.  Until  he  emerged  from  his 
retirement  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  on  his  entering  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  little  more  than  a  name,  — 

1  "  The  Nation,"  No.  414. 
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rox,  et  prcEterea  nihil.  The  correspondent  quoted  above 
thus  describes  liis  own  early  conceptions  of  the  great  phi- 
losopher :  '  •  We  did  not  suppose  he  had  any  actual  tlesh- 
and-blood  existence.  He  was  a  mere  impersonation  of 
logic  and  political  economy,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
cessantly secreting  syllogisms  in  some  philosophical  labor- 
atory." Thus  matters  stood  when  Mr.  Mill  died,  in  Maj-, 
1873.  The  "Memorial"^  volume  which  appeared  soon 
after  his  death  added  to  our  knowledge  of  Mr.  Mill's  later 
life,  but  threw  no  new  light  on  his  early  training.  Mr. 
Fox  Bourne,  author  of  the  principal  sketch,  told  over  again 
what  we  knew  before.  He  said,  "James  Mill  was  li\ing 
in  a  house  at  Pentonville  when  his  son  was  born  ;  and 
partly  because  of  the  peculiar  abilities  that  the  hoy  dis- 
played from  the  first,  partly  because  he  could  not  afford 
to  procure  for  him  elsewhere  such  teaching  as  he  was  able 
himself  to  give  him,  he  took  his  education  entirely  into  his 
own  hands."  And  here  the  matter  rested,  leaving  us  in 
as  thick  darkness  as  ever. 

Accordingly,  when  it  was  announced  that  ^Mr.  Mill  had 
left,  readj-  for  the  press,  an  "  Autobiography,"  men  of 
culture  looked  to  its  appearance  with  great  interest,  ex- 
pecting that  it  would  contain  not  onh*  a  general  history  of 
his  mind,  but  that  it  would  reveal  to  the  world  the  secret 
of  his  earl}'  education.  Late  the  last  autumn  this  work 
appeared,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  singularly  full  and  fas- 
cinating transcript  of  Mill's  mental  history.  Much  more 
than  this  it  could  hardly  be,  so  uneventful  was  its  au- 
thor's life.  In  the  first  paragraph,  Mr.  Mill  gives  his 
reasons  for  writing  the  "  Autobiograph}- ;  "  the  principal 
one  of  which  is  the  "  thought  that  in  an  age  in  which 
education  and  its  improvement  are  the  subject  of  more, 

^  "John  Stuart  Mill:  his  Life  and  Works."  James  R.Osgood 
&  Co.     1873. 
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if  not  of  profounder,  study  than  at  any  former  period  of 
English  histor}',  it  ma^'  be  useful  that  there  should  be 
some  record  of  an  education  which  was  unusual  and 
remarkable,  and  which,  whatever  else  it  may  have  done, 
has  proved  how  much  more  than  is  commonl}'  supposed, 
maj'^  be  taught,  and  well  taught,  in  those  early  3'ears 
which,  in  the  common  modes  of  what  is  called  instruction, 
are  little  better  than  wasted."  Certainl^y,  John  Mill's 
education,  as  he  has  described  it,  was  both  "  unusual  and 
remarkable ; "  whether  or  not  it  is  so  significant  as  he 
thought,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  by  and 
b}'.  It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  give  some  account 
of  this  education,  especially  to  show  how  the  "  much 
more "  was  taught,  and  then  to  offer  some  general 
thoughts  upon  tlie  body  of  doctrine  which  Mr.  Mill  left 
behind  him. 

James  Mill  was  a  man  of  iinusual  force  of  mind  and 
character.  He  studied  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  for 
the  Scottish  Church,  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  never 
followed  the  calling  for  which  he  had  prepared  himself, 
having  become  so  sceptical  that  he  was  satisfied  ' '  he 
could  not  believe  the  doctrines  of  that  or  any  other 
Church."  After  acting  as  a  tutor  in  one  of  the  noble 
families  of  Scotland,  he  found  his  wa}-  to  London,  where 
he  devoted  his  leisure  to  philosophy  and  literature.  Here 
John  Stuart,  his  eldest  son,  was  born,  Ma^*  20,  1806. 
London  was  his  home  when  he  took  in  hand  the  boy's 
education.  How  earlj-  this  was  begun,  we  are  not  told  ; 
but  the  son  says  he  never  could  remember,  in  later  3ears, 
when  he  began  to  study  Greek,  though  he  was  told  it  was 
when  he  was  three  j'ears  old.  His  earliest  recollection 
on  this  point  was  of  committing  to  memory  lists  of  com- 
mon Greek  woi-ds,  with  their  signification  in  English,  writ- 
ten out  on  cards  by  his  father.     "  Of  grammar,"  he  says, 
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"until  some  years  later,  I  learnt  no  more  than  the 
inflections  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  ;  but,  after  a  course  of 
vocables,  proceeded  at  once  to  translation :  and  I  faintly 
remember  goicg  through  -^sop's  Fables,  the  fii*st  Greek 
book  which  I  read."  Before  he  was  eight  vears  old  he  had 
read,  in  addition  to  the  Fables,  the  Anabasis,  the  whole 
of  Herodotus,  the  whole  of  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia  and 
Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  some  of  the  Lives  of  the  Philos- 
ophers b\-  Diogenes  Laertius,  part  of  Lucian,  and  two  of 
the  orations  of  Isocrates.  In  his  eighth  year  he  also  read 
six  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  though  one  of  these,  the 
Theoctetus,  he  says,  it  was  totalh-  impossible  that  he 
should  understand.  How  painstaking  the  elder  Mill  was, 
is  very  well  told  in  one  sentence  of  the  "  Autobiography." 
"  "What  he  was  himself  willing  to  undergo  for  the  sake  of 
my  instruction,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  1  went 
through  the  whole  process  of  preparing  my  Greek  lessons 
in  the  same  room  and  at  the  same  table  at  which  he  was 
writing ;  and  as  in  those  days  Greek  and  English  lexicons 
were  not.  and  I  could  make  no  more  use  of  a  Greek  and 
Latin  lexicon  than  could  be  made  without  having  yet 
begun  to  learn  Latin,  I  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
him  for  the  meaning  of  ever\-  word  which  I  did  not  know," 
In  these  earl}-  years  young  Mill  learned  nothing  besides 
Greek,  as  a  lesson,  except  arithmetic,  also  taught  him  by 
his  father.  But  for  a  boy  of  his  age  he  did  a  very  remark- 
able amount  of  reading  in  English  literature,  chieflj-  his- 
tory-. He  mentions  Robertson,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Watson, 
Hooke,  Rollin,  Plutarch,  Burnet,  and  the  "  Annual  Regis- 
ter." It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  by  way  of  contrast, 
that  even  bright  youths,  at  this  early  age,  are  rarely  lifted 
b}-  the  common  processes  of  education  to  a  higher  level  of 
intellectual  life  than  that  determined  by  "  Youth's  Com- 
panions "  and  "  Chatterboxes  !  " 
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In  his  eighth  j'ear  Mill  began  to  learn  Latin,  in  con- 
junction with  a  younger  sister,  to  whom,  under  his  father's 
superintendence,  he  acted  as  a  teacher.  In  his  maturitj' 
he  bore  a  decided  testimony  agaiust  one  child  being  set 
to  teach  another,  both  because  the  teaching  is  inefficient, 
and  because  "  the  relation  between  teacher  and  taught  is 
not  a  good  moral  discipline  to  either."  His  own  Latin 
studies  went  far  beyond  the  lessons  taught  his  sister. 
From  his  eighth  to  his  twelfth  year,  he  read  the  Bucolics 
of  Virgil,  six  books  of  the  iEneid,  all  of  Horace  except 
the  Epodes,  the  Fables  of  Phsedrus,  five  books  of  Livy, 
Sallust,  a  large  part  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  some 
plays  of  Terence,  two  or  three  books  of  Lucretius,  several 
of  Cicero's  Orations  and  of  his  writings  on  Orator}-,  and 
the  Letters  to  Atticus.  In  the  same  years  he  read,  in 
Greek,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey'  through,  one  or  two  pla3's 
of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  all  of  Thuc^d- 
ides,  the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon,  a  great  part  of  Demos- 
thenes, iEschines,  and  L^sias; Theocritus,  Anaereon,  part 
of  the  Anthology,  a  little  of  Dionysins,  several  books  of 
Polybius,  and  last!}-  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  —  which  last,  he 
says,  "as  the  first  expressly  scientific  treatise  on  anj- 
moral  or  psychological  subject  which  I  had  read,  and  con- 
taining man}'  of  the  best  observations  of  the  ancients  on 
human  nature  and  life,  my  father  made  me  stud}'  with 
peculiar  care,  and  throw  the  matter  of  it  into  sjnoptic 
tables."  During  these  years  he  learned  elementary  geom- 
etr}'  and  algebra  thoroughly  ;  though,  owing  to  his  father's 
inability  to  furnish  the  requisite  instruction,  he  acquired  a 
ver}'  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  differential  calculus  and 
other  portions  of  the  higher  mathematics.  He  also  kept  up 
his  English  readings,  sweeping  a  large  circle  of  historj' 
and  poetry.  He  paid,  moreover,  some  attention  to  books 
of  experimental  science,  though  more  as  an  amusement 
than  as  a  serious  study. 
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At  the  age  of  twelve,  Mr.  Mill  entered  a  second  and 
more  advanced  stage  in  his  course  of  instruction, — one  in 
which  "  the  main  object  was  no  longer  the  aids  and  appli- 
ances of  thought,  but  the  thoughts  themselves."  This 
commenced  with  logic,  Aristotle's  Organon  being  the  text- 
book. His  father  also  required  him  to  read  the  whole  or 
paits  of  several  Latin  treatises  on  the  scholastic  logic. 
He  then  went  through  the  great  work  of  Hobl>es,  "Compu- 
tatio  sive  Logica."  In  concluding  the  account  of  his  early 
studies  in  logic,  the  great  logician  puts  on  record  this 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  value  of  that  science  as  a  disci- 
pline of  the  mind :  — 

"  My  own  consciousness  and  experience  ultimately  led  me  to 
appreciate  quite  as  highly  as  he  [Mill's  father]  did  the  value  of 
an  early  practical  familiarity  with  the  school  logic.  I  know  of 
nothing  iu  my  education  to  which  I  think  mj-self  more  indebted 
for  whatever  capacity  of  thinking  I  have  attained.  The  fii-st  in- 
tellectual operation  in  which  I  arrived  at  any  proficiency,  was 
dissecting  a  bad  argument,  and  finding  in  what  part  the  fallacy 
lay ;  and  though  whatever  capacity  of  thia,  sort  I  attained  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  an  intellectual  exercise  iu  which  I  was 
most  perseveringly  drilled  by  my  father,  yet  it  is  also  true  that 
the  school  logic,  and  the  mental  habits  acquired  in  studying 
it,  were  among  the  principal  instruments  of  this  drilling.  I 
am  persuaded  that  nothing  in  modern  education  tends  so  much, 
when  properly  used,  to  form  exact  thinkers,  who  attach  a  precise 
meaning  to  words  and  propositions,  and  are  not  imposed  on  by 
vague,  loose,  or  ambiguous  terms.  The  boasted  influence  of 
mathematical  studies  is  nothing  to  it;  for  in  mathematical  pro- 
cesses none  of  the  real  difficulties  of  coiTect  ratiocination  occur. 
It  is  also  a  study  peculiarly  adapted  to  an  early  stage  in  the 
education  of  philosophical  students,  since  it  does  not  presuppose 
the  slow  process  of  acquiring,  by  experience  and  reflection,  val- 
uable thoughts  of  their  own.  They  may  become  capable  of 
disentangling  the  intricacies  of  confused  and  self-contradictory 
thought  before  their  own  thinking  faculties  are  much  advanced, 
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—  a  power  which,  for  want  of  some  such  discipline,  many  other- 
wise able  men  altogether  lack,  and  when  they  have  to  answer 
opponents,  only  endeavor,  by  such  arguments  as  they  can  com- 
mand, to  support  the  opposite  conclusion,  scarcely  even  at- 
tempting to  confute  the  reasonings  of  their  antagonists  ;  and 
therefore,  at  the  utmost,  leaving  the  question,  as  far  as  it  de- 
pends on  argument,  a  balanced  one.''^ 

All  this  time  the  study  of  the  great  classical  writers  was 
zealoush'  pursued,  not  for  the  construction  of  the  language 
merel}-,  but  also  for  the  writer's  thoughts.  He  could  now 
read  them,  as  far  as  the  language  was  concerned,  with 
perfect  ease.  In  his  maturity,  Mr.  Mill  was  as  remai'Jv- 
able  for  his  mastery  of  analysis  as  for  an^'  other  quality 
of  his  mind.  In  his  essay  on  Bentham,  he  describes  this 
method,  as  exemplified  in  that  thinker,  in  these  words : 
"He  begins  b}'  placing  before  himself  the  whole  of  the 
field  of  inquirj'  to  which  the  particular  question  belongs, 
and  divides  down  till  he  arrives  at  the  thing  he  is  iu 
search  of;  and  thus,  by  successively  rejecting  all  which 
is  not  the  thing,  he  gradually  works  out  a  definition  of 
what  it  is."  ^  In  Plato's  Dialogues,  3'oung  Mill  was 
earl}'  introduced  to  this  method.  He  says  there  is  no 
author  to  whom  he  was  more  indebted  for  his  mental 
culture,  "  The  Socratic  method,  of  which  the  Platonic 
Dialogues  are  the  chief ,  example,  is  unsurpassed  as  a 
discipline  for  correcting  the  errors  and  clearing  up  the 
confusions  incident  to  the  intellectus  sibi  permissus^  the 
understanding  which  has  made  up  all  its  bundles  of  as- 
sociations under  the  guidance  of  popular  phraseology." 
He  declares  further:  "I  have  felt  ever  since  that  the 
title  of  Platonist  belongs  by  far  better  right  to  those  who 
have  been  nourished  in,  and  have  endeavored  to  practise 

1  "  Autobiography,"  pp.  19,  20. 

3  "  Dissertations  and  Discussions,"  vol.  i.  p.  373.     Boston.    1866. 
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Plato's  mode  of  investigation,  than  to  those  wlio  are  dis- 
tinguished only  b3'  the  adoption  of  certain  dogmatical 
conclusions,  drawn  mostly  from  the  least  intelligible  of 
his  works,  and  which  the  character  of  his  mind  and  writ- 
ings makes  it  uncertain  whether  he  himself  regarded  as 
anjthing  more  than  poetic  fancies  or  philosophic  conjec- 
tures." ^ 

In  1819  Mill  began  a  course  of  lessons  in  political 
econom}'.  At  first  his  father  instructed  him  b}'  convei-sa- 
tional  lectures  delivered  in  their  long  walks  ;  afterward  he 
i-ead  the  masters  of  the  science,  paying  especial  attention 
to  Ricardo.  "  I  do  not  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  anj*  sci- 
entific teaching  ever  was  more  thorough,  or  better  fitted 
for  training  the  faculties,  than  the  mode  in  which  logic  and 
political  economy  were  taught  to  me  b}-  mv  father." 

Here  closed  what  Mill  calls  his  lessons.  He  now  spent 
a  3'ear  on  the  Continent,  mainlv  in  stud}' ;  and  though  on 
his  return  he  prosecuted  his  studies  under  his  father's 
general  direction,  his  father  was  no  longer  his  schoolmas- 
ter. Let  us  take  advantage  of  this  change,  as  he  does 
himself,  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  story  thus  far, 

1.  The  reader  of  the  "  Autobiography  "  is  impressed  by 
"the  great  effort  to  give,"  to  quote  the  author's  own  words, 
"  during  the  years  of  childhood  an  amount  of  knowledge 
in  what  are  considered  the  higher  branches  of  education 
which  is  seldom  acquiretl  (if  ac*quired  at  all)  until  the  age 
of  manhood."  Had  this  history  concluded  with  1820, 
remarkable  as  it  is,  men  would  have  said,  '•  precocity," 
"  hot-house  forcing,"  and  would  have  paid  to  it  no  further 
attention.  But  when  we  see  this  boy  becoming  the  most 
frequent  contributor  to  the  old  "Westminster  Review" 
before  he  reaches  liis  majorit}" ;  when  we  see  him  chosen 
bj'  Jeremy  Bentham,  at  the  same  earlj'  age,  to  edit  and 
*  "  Autobiography,"  p.  22. 
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annotate  one  of  that  philosopher's  great  works  ;  when  we 
find  him  in  his  manhood  contributing  to  mental  and  social 
science  some  of  the  profoundest  discussions  produced  in 
the  recent  history  of  speculation,  —  we  are  precluded  from 
putting  in  that  plea.  James  Mill's  discipline  did  train  a 
great  mind. 

2.  We  must  note  the  constant  care  taken  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  things.  Mr.  Mill  declares  his  was  not  an  edu- 
cation of  cram  ;  his  father  never  permitted  anything  which 
he  learned  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  exercise  of  memory'. 
As  he  read  the  Greek  orators,  he  wrote  out  full  anal^^ses 
of  their  orations.  When  on  their  walks,  the  boy  gave  the 
father  the  best  account  he  could  of  what  he  had  read  the 
da\'  before,  using  for  that  purpose  notes  which  he  had 
written  on  slips  of  paper  ;  the  father  adding  ideas  and  ex- 
planations of  his  own  respecting  civilization,  government, 
moralit}',  and  mental  cultivation,  that  the  boy  was  required 
to  re-state  in  his  own  woi-ds.  The  senior  Mill  compelled 
his  son  to  grapple  with  things,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
names.  Says  the  latter :  "  Striving,  even  in  an  exagger- 
ated degree,  to  call  forth  the  activit}'  of  my  faculties,  by 
making  me  find  out  evcrj'thing  for  myself,  he  gave  his 
explanations  not  before,  but  after,  I  had  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  ditHculties."  On  one  occasion,  the  son  having 
intimated  that  what  is  true  in  theory  may  require  correc- 
tion in  practice,  the  father  repelled  the  common  solecism 
with  indignation,  and  pointed  out  how  it  springs  from  a 
wrong  conception  of  a  theorj".  On  another  occasion  the 
father  demanded  to  know  what  an  idea  is  ;  and  not  ob- 
taining a  satisfactory  answer,  he  expressed  displeasure  at 
John  Stuart's  inability  to  tell. 

3.  Self-conceit  was  constantly  repressed.  Young  Mill's 
associates  were  his  fatlier  and  his  father's  friends.  "  He 
kept  me,"  says  the  son,  "  with  extreme  vigilance,  out  of 
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the  way  of  hearing  myself  praised,  or  of  being  led  to  make 
self-flattering  comparisons  between  myself  and  othei-s." 
"From  his  own  intercourse  with  me,"  he  continues,  "1 
could  derive  none  but  a  very  humble  opinion  of  myself; 
and  the  standard  of  comparison  he  always  held  up  to  me, 
was  not  what  other  people  did,  but  what  a  man  could  and 
ought  to  do."  James  Mill  must  have  been  gratifled  with 
the  success  of  his  effort  to  preserve  his  son  from  the  nox- 
ious influence  of  flatter}'  and  self-conceit.  John  Stuart 
says  he  was  not  aware  until  his  fourteenth  year  that  his 
attainments  were  unusual  for  a  boy  of  his  age.  At  that 
time,  when  on  the  eve  of  leaving  home,  his  father  made 
the  revelation  to  him ;  but  this  was  done  to  guard  the  sou 
against  the  influences  of  flatter}-,  now  that  he  was  about  to 
pass  for  a  time  into  new  associations. 

4.  James  Mill  alwajs  demanded  more  of  John  Stuart 
than  the  latter  was  able  to  perform.  His  demands  were 
both  excessive  and  rigorous.  "  I  was  constanth'  incurring 
his  displeasure,"  says  the  son,  "  b}'  m}'  inability  to  solve 
problems  for  which  he  did  not  see  that  I  had  not  the 
necessary  knowledge."  This  severity,  bating  the  bad 
temper  by  which  it  was  attended,  the  30unger  Mill  is 
disposed  to  justif}'.  He  yen'  truly  sa3-s,  "A  pupil  from 
whom  nothing  is  ever  demanded  which  he  cannot  do, 
never  does  all  he  can."  He  touches  the  question  again 
as  follows :  — 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  boys  can  be  induced  to  apply  them- 
selves with  vigor  and,  -what  is  so  much  more  difficult,  persever- 
ance, to  dry  and  irksome  studies,  by  the  sole  force  of  persuasion 
and  soft  words.  Much  must  be  done,  and  much  must  be 
learnt,  by  cliildren,  for  which  rigid  discipline  and  known  lia- 
bility to  punishment  are  indispensable  as  means.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  very  laudable  effort  in  modern  teaching  to  render  as 
iiuich  as  possible  of  what  the  young  are  required  to  learn,  easy 
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und  interesting  to  them.  But  when  this  principle  is  pushed  to 
the  length  of  not  requiring  them  to  learn  anything  hut  what  has 
been  made  easy  and  interesting,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  edu- 
cation is  sacrificed.  I  rejoice  in  the  decline  of  the  old  brutal 
and  tyrannical  system  of  teaching,  —  which,  however,  did  suc- 
ceed in  enforcing  habits  of  application ;  but  the  new,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  training  up  a  race  of  men  who  will  be  incapable  of 
doing  anything  which  is  disagreeable  to  them. "  ^ 

Without  regard  to  their  author,  these  words  are  well 
worthy  of  being  pondered  ;  coming  from  John  Stuart  Mill, 
they  are  doubly  so.  I  believe  they  contain  a  lesson  that 
the  present  generation  needs  to  heed.  It  is  very  gener- 
ally thought  cruel  to  ask  bo3S  and  girls  to  do,  at  least 
to  insist  on  their  doing,  anything  that  is  disagreeable. 
Lessons  must  be  simplified ;  the  pupil  must  be  relieved 
of  drudgery ;  education  must  be  made  eas}' :  and  with 
what  results  to  intellectual  and  moral  character  the  wise 
are  already  beginning  to  see.  The  prevailing  ideas  of 
human  training,  unless  counteracted,  will  inevitably  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  molluscous  t3-pe  of  character. 
Every  real  educator  will  thank  Mr.  Mill  for  his  note  of 
warning. 

5.  Mill  earl}'  learned  the  use  of  the  pen.  He  gives 
this  account  of  his  earl}'  essays  in  the  field  of  composi- 
tion :  — 

"A  voluntaiy  exercise,  to  which  throughout  my  boyhood  I 
was  much  addicted,  was  what  I  called  writing  histories.  I  suc- 
cessively composed  a  Roman  History,  picked  out  of  Hooke ;  an 
Abridgment  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History;  a  History  of 
Holland,  from  my  favorite  Watson  and  from  an  anonymous 
compilation  ;  and  in  my  eleventh  and  twelfth  year  I  occupied 
myself  with  writing  Avhat  I  flattered  myself  was  something  seri- 
ous. This  was  no  less  than  a  History  of  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment, compiled  (with  the  assistance  of  Hooke)  from  Livy  and 

"  Autobiography,"  pp.  52,  63. 
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Dionysias,  of  which  I  wrote  as  much  as  would  have  made  an 
octavo  volume,  extending  to  the  epoch  of  the  Licinian  Laws.  It 
was,  in  fact,  an  account  of  the  struggles  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians,  which  now  engrossed  all  the  interest  in  my 
mind  which  I  had  previously  felt  in  the  mere  wars  and  con- 
quests of  the  Romans.  I  discussed  all  the  constitutional  points 
as  they  arose  :  though  quite  ignorant  of  Xiebuhr's  researches, 
I,  by  such  lights  as  my  father  had  given  me,  vindicated  the 
Agrarian  Laws,  on  the  evidence  of  Livy,  and  upheld,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  the  Roman  democratic  party.  A  few  years  later, 
in  my  contempt  of  my  childish  efforts,  I  destroyed  all  these 
papers,  not  then  anticipating  that  I  could  ever  feel  any  curiosity 
about  my  first  attempts  at  writing  and  reasoning.  My  father 
encouraged  me  in  this  useful  amusement,  though,  as  I  think 
judiciously,  he  never  asked  to  see  what  I  wrote;  so  that  I  did 
not  feel  that  in  writing  it  I  was  accountable  to  any  one,  nor  had 
the  chilling  sensation  of  being  under  a  critical  eye."  * 

Before  passing  to  the  next  period  in  this  remarkable 
history,  I  must  state  two  questions.  Could  James  Mill's 
method  of  education  be  generally  introduced?  and,  if  so. 
Would  its  introduction  be  desirable  ?  Deferring  the  second 
question  for  the  present,  the  fii-st  demands  brief  considera- 
tion at  this  point. 

Most  persons  will  say,  '*  The  attempt  to  introduce  this 
method  would  end  in  failure  ;  we  have  few  James  Mills  to 
^work  it,  and  still  fewer  John  Mills  to  subject  to  it."  Both 
these  propositions  are  true,  though  Mr.  Mill  insists  that 
what  he  did,  others  can  do.  '•  If  I  had  been  b\-  nature 
extremely  quick  of  apprehension,"  he  says,  **  or  had  pos- 
sessed a  very  accurate  and  retentive  memory,  or  were  of 
a  remarkably  active  or  energetic  character,  the  trial  would 
not  be  conclusive  ;  but  in  all  these  natural  gifts  I  am  rather 
below  than  above  par ;  what  I  cpuld  do,  could  assuredly 
be  done  by  any  boy  or  girl  of  average  capacity  and  healthy 

^  "  Autobiography,"  pp.  13,  14. 
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physical  constitution  ;  and  if  I  have  accomplished  any- 
thing, I  owe  it,  among  other  fortunate  circumstances,  to 
the  fact  that  through  the  early  training  bestowed  on  me  by 
m}^  father,  I  started,  I  may  fairly  say,  with  an  advantage 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  over  my  contemporaries."  ^  All 
we  know  of  Mr.  Mill  precludes  our  calling  this  affectation. 
We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  he  either 
greatl}'  underrated  his  own  powers,  or  that  he  greatl}'  over- 
rated the  powers  of  the  average  pupil ;  one  or  both.  In 
fact,  he  no  doubt  made  both  these  mistakes.  It  is  folly 
to  suppose  that  an  ordinar}'  youth  can  be  put  through  such 
a  training  as  that  described  in  the  "  Autobiography,"  even 
if  a  James  Mill  could  stand  constant!}^  behind  him.  Per- 
haps the  strongest  proof  of  the  greatness  of  Mr.  Mill's 
powers  is  the  fact  that  he  did  not  utterly-  break  down  under 
the  burdens  imposed  upon  him.  I  share  with  the  London 
correspondent  already  quoted  his  surprise  "that  a  child 
who  learnt  Greek  in  his  fourth  year,  read  Plato  in  liis 
eighth,  and  mastered  political  economy  in  his  twelfth, 
could  escape  total  idiocy  before  twenty."  I  also  share  with 
him  the  opinion  that  "  Mill's  brain  must  have  been  an  in- 
strument of  marvellous  strength  and  delicacy  combined, 
as  well-knit  and  compact  as  it  was  finel}-  strung."  ^  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Mill,  so  little  did 
he  understand  the  comparative  mental  power  of  children,* 
labored  under  a  great  mistake  as  to  the  value  of  his  own 
early  training  considered  as  an  example.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  certain  that  he  derived  all  the  advantage  from  it 
himself  that  he  supposed.  It  is  probably  true,  as  he  says," 
that  he  started  with  an  advantage  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
over  his  contemporaries  ;  but  it  is  far  from  certam  that  he 
retained  this  advantage  through  life.  However  this  maj' 
be,  he  was  greatly  mistaken  in  the  other  point.  What  he 
1  "  Autobiography,"  pp.  80,  31.  ^  «  The  Nation,"  No.  438. 
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did  cannot  ^"  assuredlj'  be  done  bj  any  boy  or  girl  of 
average  capacity  and  healthy  physical  constitution,"  nor 
by  one  in  a  million.  But  at  the  same  time  something  very 
important  may  be  learned  from  this  record  of  an  "  unusual 
and  remarkable"  education.  A  solitary  household  training 
has  many  disadvantages,  to  some  of  which  Mr.  Mill  seems 
to  have  been  sufficientl}'  awake  when  he  wrote  the  "Auto- 
biography ; "  but  has  it  not  also,  when  wisel}'  conducted, 
some  unquestionable  advantages?  Under  the  prevaiUng 
system  of  education,  what  are  fathers  and  mothers  of  su- 
perior abilities  and  culture  doing  for  the  intellectual  train- 
ing of  their  children?  In  an  intellectual  point  of  view, 
wherein  are  the  children  of  such  parents  better  off  than 
others?  The  fact  is,  such  children,  like  other  children, 
are  commonly  handed  over  to  the  schoolmaster,  to  be  edu- 
cated in  platoons  and  squadrons.  They  do  not,  for  the 
most  part,  form  habits  of  severe  continuous  mental  appli- 
cation ;  and  thej'  receive  but  small  benefit  from  association 
with  superior  minds.  It  is  true  that  the  duties  of  modern 
life  are  very  exacting ;  true  that  our  existing  educational 
sj'stem  has  been  produced  b}-  the  division  of  labor :  but  it 
is  certainly  worth  while  to  examine  this  system  with  an  eye 
to  possible  improvement.  The  history  of  Mr.  IMill's  mind 
ought  to  reawaken  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  1820  a  considerable  change  came  over  30ung  Mill's 
life.  He  passed  out  of  the  narrow  circle  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  moved,  into  a  larger  one,  —  out  from  the 
close  and  ceaseless  censorship  of  his  father  into  a  larger 
libert}-.  He  spent  one  year  in  France,  whore  he  acquired 
the  language  of  the  country*,  attended  lectures  on  some 
of  the  sciences,  and  took  private  instruction  in  the  higher 
mathematics.  On  his  return  to  England  he  resumed  his 
studies,  and  carried  them  on  with  a  larger  freedom  than 
before.      He  calls  the  new  period  the  last  stage  of  his 
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education  and  the  first  of  his  self- education.  His  father 
put  into  his  hands  the  logical  and  metaphysical  writ- 
ings of  Condillac.  He  read  Roman  law  with  that  able 
jurist,  Mr.  John  Austin.  Now  he  was  introduced  for  the 
first  time  to  the  principal  speculations  of  Mr.  Jerem}'  Ben- 
tham,  as  grouped  in  the  "  Traite  de  Legislation"  of  M. 
Dumont.  Mr.  Mill  sa^'S  the  reading  of  this  book  was  an 
epoch  in  his  life,  — one  of  the  turning-points  in  his  mental 
history.  When  he  laid  down  the  last  volume,  he  had  be- 
come a  different  being.  Bentham's  principle  of  Utility  fell 
exactly  into  its  place  as  the  keystone  which  held  together 
the  detached  and  fragmentary  parts  of  his  knowledge  and 
beliefs.  It  gave  unity  to  his  "  conceptions  of  things."  He 
now  had  "opinions,  a  creed,  a  doctrine,  a  philosophy, — 
in  one  of  the  best  senses  of  the  word,  a  religion,  the  incul- 
cation of  which  could  be  made  the  principal  outward  pur- 
pose of  a  life."  Surely  it  is  not  common  to  find  a  youth  of 
sixteen  wanting  a  "  ke3'Stone,"  and  feeling  a  want  of  unity 
in  his  "  conceptions  of  things."  Next  he  read  Locke's 
Essa3%  followed  by  Helvetius,  Hartley,  Berkele}^,  Hume, 
Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown.  He  also  read  his  father's 
"  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind  "  as  it 
was  written. 

In  the  winter  of  1822-1823,  young  Mill  "formed  the 
plan  of  a  little  society,  to  be  composed  of  3'oung  men  agree- 
ing in  fundamental  principles,  —  acknowledging  Utility  as 
their  standard  in  ethics  and  politics,  and  a  certain  number 
of  the  principal  corollaries  drawn  from  it  in  the  philosophy 
I  had  accepted,  —  and  meeting  once  a  fortnight  to  read 
essays  and  discuss  questions  conformablj'  to  the  premises 
thus  agreed  on."  This  was  called  the  Utilitarian  Societ\', 
and  it  marks  a  step  in  the  growth  of  the  mind  of  its  founder. 
Two  or  three  years  later  he  studied  German,  beginning 
it  on  the  Hamiltonian  method,  for  which  he  and  several  of 
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his  companions  formed  a  class.  Turning  its  attention  to 
other  matters,  this  class  became  one  of  Mill's  educators. 
How  this  came  about  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  his 
own  words :  — 

"  For  several  years  from  this  period  our  social  studies  assumed 
a  shape  which  contributed  very  much  to  my  mental  progress. 
The  idea  occurred  to  us  of  carrying  on,  by  reading  and  conversa- 
tion, a  joint  study  of  several  of  the  branches  of  science  which 
we  wished  to  be  masters  of.  We  assembled  to  the  number  of 
a  dozen  or  more.  Mr.  Grote  lent  a  room  of  his  house  in  Thread- 
needle  Street  for  the  purpose  ;  and  his  partner,  Prescott,  one 
of  the  three  original  members  of  the  Utilitarian  Society,  made 
one  among  us.  We  met  two  mornings  in  every  week,  from 
half-past  eight  till  ten,  at  which  hour  most  of  us  were  called 
off  to  our  daily  occupations.  Our  first  subject  was  political 
economy.  We  chose  some  systematic  treatise  as  our  text-book  ; 
my  father's  '  Elements  '  being  our  first  choice.  One  of  us  read 
aloud  a  chapter,  or  some  smaller  portion  of  the  book.  The  dis- 
cussion was  then  opened,  and  any  one  who  had  an  objection  or 
other  remark  to  make,  made  it.  Our  rule  was  to  discuss  thor> 
oughly  every  point  raised,  whether  great  or  small,  prolonging 
the  discussion  until  all  who  took  part  were  satisfied  with  the 
conclusion  they  had  individually  arrived  at,  and  to  follow  up 
every  topic  of  collateral  speculation  which  the  chapter  or  the 
conversation  suggested,  never  leaving  it  until  we  had  untied 
every  knot  which  we  found.  We  repeatedly  kept  up  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  one  point  for  several  weeks,  thinking  intently 
on  it  during  the  intervals  of  our  meetings,  and  contriving 
solutions  of  the  new  difficulties  which  had  risen  up  in  the  last 
morning's  discussion."  ^ 

In  the  same  way  these  yonng  men  went  through  Ricar- 
do's  "Principles  of  Political  Economy"  and  BaileN's 
"  Dissertation  on  Value."  Then  they  took  up  logic, 
reading  and  discussing  in  the  most  searching  manner 
Aldrich,  a  manual  of  the  School  Logic,  Whately,  and 
1  "  Aatobiographj,"  pp.  119, 120. 
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Hobbes.  Next  came  analytical  ps^ycholog}^ ;  Hartlej^'s 
"  Observations  on  Man"  and  James  Mill's  "  Analysis  of 
the  Mind  "  serving  as  text-books.  And  then  tlie  company 
disbanded.  These  discussions  were  fruitful  in  several  wa3-s. 
In  the  first  place  they  developed  mental  power.  Mr.  Mill 
says  he  always  dated  from  them  his  "  own  real  inauguration 
as  an  original  and  independent  thinker."  He  continues  : 
"  It  was  also  through  them  that  I  acquired,  or  very  much 
strengthened,  a  mental  habit  to  which  I  attribute  all  that 
I  have  ever  done,  or  ever  shall  do,  in  speculation,  —  that 
of  never  accepting  half-solutions  of  difficulties  as  com- 
plete ;  never  abandoning  a  puzzle,  but  again  and  again 
returning  to  it  until  it  was  cleared  up  ;  never  allowing  ob- 
scure corners  of  a  subject  to  remain  unexplored  because 
thej'  did  not  appear  important ;  never  thinking  that  I  per- 
fectly understood  any  part  of  a  subject  until  I  understood 
the  whole."  ^  In  the  second  place,  these  conversations  were 
fertile  in  original  thoughts,  and  they  left  their  marks  in 
permanent  literature.  Especially  was  this  true  in  the  fields 
of  political  economy  and  logic.  It  was  in  these  conversa- 
tions that  Mill  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  work  on  the 
latter  science ;  and  in  them,  too,  originated  much  of  the 
substance  of  the  work  which  he  afterward  executed. 

Our  dialectician  received  valuable  teaching  in  another 
school.  There  was  in  London  a  society  known  as  the  Co- 
operation Societ}',  composed  of  the  disciples  of  Owen,  the 
communist.  Hearing  of  this  society,  Mill  and  his  set,  all 
of  them  political  economists  and  the  sworn  enemies  of 
Communism,  started  the  notion  of  having  a  pitched  battle 
with  the  Owenites.  These  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
the  result  was  a  thorough  overhauling  of  Owen's  sj'S- 
tem.  Soon  after,  in  harmon}-  with  a  suggestion  made  by 
M'CuUoch,   the   economist,  a  society  was  formed  in  Lou- 

1  "  Autobiography,"  p.  123. 
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don  similar  to  the  famous  Speculative  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  an  earlier  da}'.  In  this  society  Mill  met  in 
friendly  encounter  a  number  of  young  men  who  became 
famous  in  public  or  literary  life,  —  Macaulay,  Thirlwall, 
and  the  Bulwers  among  others.  This  societ}-  continued 
in  working  order  for  several  3-ears.  It  furnished  a  theatre 
in  which  met  a  great  variet}-  of  mind,  training,  knowledge, 
and  opinion.  The  discussions  covered  a  wide  field  of 
thought.  Mill's  estimate  of  the  value  he  received  from 
these  discussions,  in  which  he  was  a  veiy  active  and,  no 
doubt,  formidable  participant,  can  be  best  given  in  his 
own  words  :  — 

"  Our  debates  were  very  different  from  those  of  common  de- 
bating societies,  for  they  habitually  consisted  of  the  strongest 
arguments  and  most  philosophic  principles  which  either  side 
was  able  to  produce,  thrown  often  into  close  and  ierre  confuta- 
tions of  one  another.  The  practice  was  necessarily  very  useful 
to  us,  and  eminently  so  to  me.  I  never,  indeed,  acquired  real 
fluency,  and  had  always  a  bad  and  ungraceful  delivery;  but  I 
could  make  myself  listened  to  :  and  as  I  always  wrote  my 
speeches  when,  from  the  feelings  involved,  or  the  nature  of  the 
ideas  to  be  developed,  expression  seemed  important,  I  greatly 
increased  my  power  of  effective  writing  ;  acquiring  not  only  an 
ear  for  smoothness  and  rhythm,  but  a  practical  sense  for  telling 
sentences,  and  an  immediate  criterion  of  their  teUing  property, 
by  their  effect  on  a  mixed  audience."  ^ 

Before  he  reached  his  majority,  Mill  had  taken  lessons 
of  another  master.  He  was  early  trained  in  the  expres- 
sion of  thought.  His  father  required  him  to  state,  in  his 
own  language,  what  he  had  learned,  and  to  write  full 
analyses  of  what  he  had  read.  His  training  in  the  use  of 
the  pen  was  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  his  edu- 
cation. At  an  early  age  he  took  up  the  notion  of  writing 
what  he  called  "  histories  ;  "  later  he  wrote  argumentative 
1  "  Autobiography,"  p.  129. 
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and  oratorical  compositions.  In  Ma}',  1823,  when  he  was 
seventeen  years  old,  his  father  procured  for  him  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  Examiner's  office  of  the  East  India  Companj's 
service.  Here  he  remained  for  thirty-five  3'ears,  passing, 
b}^  a  regular  series  of  promotions,  from  the  position  of 
clerk  to  the  position  of  examiner.  During  the  larger  part 
of  this  time  his  business  was  to  prepare  the  draughts  of 
despatches  intended  for  the  officers  of  the  Company  in  the 
East.  At  first  view  such  employment  would  seem  very 
uncongenial  to  one  following  the  higlier  walks  of  literature 
and  philosophy.  And  yet  how  man}^  men  whose  names 
find  honorable  mention  in  the  annals  of  later  English  liter- 
ature have  found  the  basis  of  physical  life  in  the  old  India 
House !  Mr.  Mill  seems  to  have  found  his  occupation 
very  congenial.  "  I  do  not  know  any  one  of  the  occu- 
pations by  which  a  subsistence  can  now  be  gained,"  he 
saj's,  '.'  more  suitable  than  such  as  this  to  an}'  one  who, 
not  being  in  independent  circumstances,  desires  to  devote 
a  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  to  private  intellectual  pur- 
suits." He  says  he  always  found  his  official  duties  an 
actual  rest  from  the  intellectual  pursuits  carried  on  simul- 
taneously. What  he  would  have  said  had  his  business  in 
the  India  House,  like  Charles  Lamb's,  been  writing  ledg- 
ers as  an  accountant,  instead  of  writing  despatches  as  a 
secretary',  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  India  House  training  was  of  great 
value  to  him.  It  greatlj^  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  social 
and  political  subjects,  and  in  a  more  direct  and  human 
waj-  than  the  study  of  books  could  have  done.  He  was 
led  to  stud}'  mind  in  the  concrete.  His  despatches  had  to 
pass  the  scrutiu}'  of  the  Directors ;  then  the}'  were  to  be 
read  and  acted  on  by  men  living  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  — both  of  which  facts  led  him  to  choose  not  only 
the  strongest  arguments,  but  the  strongest  ways  of  put- 
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ting  them.  His  own  account  of  this  discipline  is  worth 
quoting :  — 

"  As  a  speculative  writer,  I  should  have  had  no  one  to  consult 
but  myself,  and  should  have  encountered  in  ray  speculations 
none  of  the  obstacles  which  would  have  started  up  whenever 
they  came  to  be  applied  to  practice.  But  as  a  secretary  con- 
ducting political  correspondence,  I  could  not  issue  an  order 
or  express  an  opinion  without  satisfying  various  persons  very 
unlike  myself  tliat  the  thing  was  fit  to  be  done.  I  was  thus  in 
a  good  position  for  finding  out  by  practice  the  mode  of  putting 
a  thought  which  gives  it  easiest  admittance  into  minds  not  pre- 
pared for  it  by  habit ;  while  I  became  practically  conversant 
with  the  difficulties  of  moving  bodies  of  men,  the  necessities  of 
compromise,  the  art  of  sacrificing  the  non-essential  to  preserve 
the  essential.  I  learnt  how  to  obtain  the  best  I  could,  when 
I  could  not  obtain  everything;  instead  of  being  indignant  or 
dispirited  because  I  could  not  have  entirely  my  own  way,  to 
be  pleased  and  encouraged  when  I  could  have  the  smallest  part 
of  it;  and  when  even  that  could  not  be,  to  bear  with  complete 
equanimity  the  being  overruled  altogether.  I  have  found, 
through  life,  these  acquisitions  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  for  personal  happiness;  and  they  are  also  a  very 
necessary  condition  for  enabling  any  one,  either  as  theorist  or 
as  practical  man,  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  good  compat- 
ible with  his  opportunities."  * 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Mill's  speculations  on  Mind, 
Government,  and  Society  were  considerably  influenced  by 
his  India  House  experience,  or  that  his  style  of  writ- 
ing, so  admirabh"  adapted  by  strength  and  clearness  to 
philosophical  disquisition,  was  to  a  large  extent  there 
formed. 

Here  better  than  elsewhere  can  be  thrown  in  a  remark 
upon  the  amazing  productiveness  of  Mill's  mind.  This  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  number,  size,  and  quality  of 

*  "Autobiography,"  pp.  85,  86. 
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his  published  works,  numerous  and  weighty  as  these  are. 
An  immense  mass  of  matter  contributed  to  various  period- 
icals has  never  been  put  in  a  permanent  form.  What  is 
more,  for  twenty-three  j'ears  he  wrote  almost  every  "  po- 
litical "  despatch  of  an}'  importance  sent  from  the  India 
House  to  the  proconsuls  of  the  Companj'  in  Asia.  "  Of 
the  quality  of  these  documents,  it  is  sufficient  to  say," 
remarks  Mr.  , Thornton,  "that  they  were  John  Mill's; 
but  in  respect  to  their  quantity',  it  may  be  worth  mention- 
ing that  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  them  completely  fills 
a  small  quarto  volume  of  between  three  hundred  and  four 
hundred  pages,  in  their  author's  handwriting,  which  now 
lies  before  me  ;  also  that  the  share  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors in  the  correspondence  between  themselves  and  the 
Indian  governments  used  to  avectige  annually  about  ten 
huge  vellum-bound  volumes,  foolscap  size  and  five  or  six 
inches  thick,  and  that  of  these  volumes,  two  a  3'ear,  for 
more  than  twenty  j-ears  running,  were  exclusively  of  Mill's 
composition,  —  this,  too,  at  times  when  he  was  engaged 
upon  such  volnntar}'  work,  in  addition,  as  his  '  Logic ' 
and  '  Political  Economy.' "  ^ 

Education  should  be  considered  under  two  aspects :  it 
consists  of  two  elements,  —  the  training  of  the  faculties, 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  truth.  Thus  far, 
we  have  been  contemplating  Mr.  Mill's  education  under 
the  first  aspect ;  nor  are  we  3'et  ready  to  pass  to  the 
second.  Some  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  broader 
features  of  his  training,  and  their  signification  considered 
in  relation  to  the  great  educational  question  of  our  times. 

When  Europe  reawakened  after  the  sleep  of  the  Dark 

Ages,  there  was  but  one  set  of  educational  instruments  in 

existence.     The  modern  languages  and  sciences  had  not 

been  created ;  consequentl}',  the  languages  and  literatures 

1  "John  Stuart  Mill,"  pp.  .31,  .32. 
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of  classical  antiquity,  besides  personal  contact  with  nature 
and  life,  were  the  only  sharpeners  of  the  mind.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  old  educational  foundations  were  laid 
down  there  was  only  one  possible  curriculum  of  liberal 
stud\',  —  the  ancient  literatures.  Partly  by  force  of  rea- 
son, partly  bj-  force  of  tradition,  this  curriculum,  for  the 
most  part,  has  held  its  ground  to  the  present  day  in  the 
first  schools  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  old 
studies  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  the  only  instruments 
of  school  education.  We  now  have  the  modern  lan- 
guages and  literatures,  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  the 
sciences  of  society  and  of  nature.  Naturally,  therefore,  in 
this  innovating  age,  when  every  prescriptive  right  or  claim 
is  challenged,  the  question  has  arisen :  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  abandon  the  old  course  of  university  study,  and 
construct  another  out  of  the  new  materials?  This  is  the 
educational  question  of  to-da}-.  In  fact,  the  battle  of 
the  Studies  has  become  as  heated  as  was  the  "Battle  of 
the  Books  "  in  the  time  of  Temple,  Swift,  and  Fontenelle, 
and  much  more  widely  extended.  It  is  commonly  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  an  alternative :  Shall  we  have  a  clas- 
sical or  a  scientific  training?  or,  stating  it  after  the  manner 
of  Mr.  Mill:  Shall  education  be  hterarj-  or  scientific? 
That  is,  which  education  will  best  suppl}-  men  with  "the 
necessary  mental  implements  for  the  work  they  have  to 
perform  through  life  ? "  Those  who  decrj-  the  old  education 
and  eulogize  the  new,  sa}'  books,  especially  old  books, 
are  no  proper  instruments  of  training ;  they  contain  only 
"ancient"  or  "antiquated"  learning;  re^l  mental  train- 
ing must  come  from  intercourse  with  the  "  fresh  facts  of 
nature."  Let  all  take  notice,  then,  that  Mill  derived  his 
education  from  books,  —  that  it  was  literary ;  that  it  con- 
sisted in  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  calls  "  knowing  the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world."     Mill 
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was  no  intellectual  bigot.  He  found  profit  and  pleasure  in 
tlie  cultivation  of  universal  knowledge,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances rendered  this  possible ;  he  ardently  sympathized 
with  everj^  effort  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  human  thought. 
In  the  "Autobiography,"  he  says  that  he  paid  considera- 
ble attention  to  mathematics,  and  to  some  of  the  natural 
sciences.  His  writings  attest  his  familiarity  with  these 
studies,  and  Mr.  Trimen  acquaints  us  with  the  fact 
that  he  was  an  amateur  botanist ;  ^  but  his  training  came, 
nevertheless,  from  his  studies  of  language,  psj'chology, 
logic,  jurisprudence,  and  history,  —  all  studies  that  must 
be  grouped  under  the  head  of  literary  education. 

What  is  more,  Mr.  Mill  was  fii'mly  of  the  opinion  that 
literature  furnishes  the  best  discipline  of  the  mind.  He 
does  not  discuss  the  subject  in  the  "  Autobiographj- ; " 
but  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  on  his  installation 
as  Rector  of  St.  Andrews,  in  1867,  he  gives  his  general 
ideas  of  university  education.  It  is  true  that,  after  group- 
ing university  studies  under  the  two  heads,  Literature  and 
Science,  he  asks,  "Why  not  both?"  following  up  the 
question  with  an  argument  to  show  that  ' '  both  "  are  pos- 
sible. He  saj's  "  the  dispute  seems  to  him  very  like  a 
dispute  whether  painters  should  cultivate  drawing  or  col- 
oring ;  or,  to  use  a  more  homel}'  illustration,  whether  a 
tailor  should  make  coats  or  trousers."  No  doubt  "  both  " 
may  be  included  in  the  curriculum ;  but  not  if  they  are 
taught  on  the  extensive  scale  recommended  by  Mr.  Mill. 
He  strongly  denounces  the  "  shameful  inefficiency," 
"  wretched  methods,"  and  "  laborious  idleness,"  of  cur- 
rent classical  teaching,  and  holds  that,  if  there  were  a 
reform  in  these  particulars,  his  grand  scheme  of  studies 
could  be  realized.  I  firmly  believe  that  a  reallv  rational 
system  of  instruction,  if  superintended  b}-  good  teachers, 
1  "John  Stuart  Mill,"  pp.  43-48. 
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can  do  moch  more  in  the  way  of  eonvej'ing  knowledge 
and  disciplining  the  faculties  than  is  now  done  in  our 
schools ;  but  the  St.  Andrews  curriculum  is  impracti- 
cable. Mr.  Mill  here  falls  into  his  old  mistake  of  greatly 
overrating  the  powers  of  the  common  mind.  Such  a  liter- 
ary- education  as  he  outlines  cannot  be  imparted  to  the 
average  student,  save  b}-  the  exclusion  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion ;  nor  such  a  scientific  education,  except  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  languages.  Preciseh-  how  these  studies  should 
be  adjusted,  it  does  not  come  within  the  range  of  thu?  paper 
to  inquire.  But,  exaggerated  as  his  views  may  have  been, 
Mr.  Mill's  ^^ndication  of  literar}-  education,  though  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  science,  seems  complete. 

While  he  said,  "  Why  not  both?"  it  is  evident  that  Mill 
thought  the  first  place  belonged  to  the  literarj'  studies. 
Besides,  when  he  passed  on  to  enumerate  the  sciences 
that  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum,  he  said  less 
of  the  sciences  of  nature  than  of  the  sciences  that  have 
their  centre  in  man,  —  physiology,  psychology,  logic,  po- 
litical economy,  politics,  ethics,  and  jurisprudence.  His 
reasoning  on  education  all  along  rests  on  a  proposition 
that  he  nowhere  explicitly  states,  —  the  proi>osition  that 
the  most  important  and  the  most  perplexing  questions 
are  what  may  be  called  human  questions ;  that  is,  ques- 
tions of  politics,  of  moral  duty,  of  social  and  domestic 
life.  He  affirms,  though  he  does  not  make  the  affirma- 
tion the  turning-point  of  his  argument,  that  ''govern- 
ment and  civil  societj-  are  the  most  complicated  of  all 
subjects  accessible  to  the  human  mind."  Modern  society 
has  become  complicated,  until  there  is  some  danger  of  its 
falling  to  pieces  from  its  own  weight ;  the  civilized  mind 
is  staggering  under  its  burdens ;  and  the  great  problems 
that  call  for  solution  are  poUtieal,  industrial,  juridical, 
and  moral.     Hence  such  questions  as.  How  shall  we  or- 
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ganize  justice?  How  combine  and  focalize  moral  forces? 
How  secure  the  ascendency  of  intelligence  and  of  the  moral 
sense  in  the  world's  affairs  ?  —  all  human  questions,  —  are 
the  questions  of  to-da}^  What  kind  of  training  will  best 
fit  men  for  grappling  with  them  successful!}'  ?  The  sciences 
of  nature  cover  a  vast  field  of  human  knowledge  ;  they  an- 
swer a  multitude  of  important  questions  ;  they  rightly  hold 
a  large  place  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the  civilized  world  ; 
they  tell  us  what  we  should  eat  and  drink,  how  we  should 
be  clothed  and  housed,  how  we  should  be  nursed  and 
doctored,  and  other  important  things :  but  upon  ques- 
tions of  politics,  morals,  and  religion,  the}'  throw  only  a 
side  hght.  Hence  the  inference  that,  for  grappling  with 
these  questions,  the  literatures  of  the  world  —  the  best 
things  that  men  have  thought  and  said,  the  records  of 
human  thought  and  action  — ■  are  a  better  preparation  than 
the  vaunted  sciences  of  nature. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  "  Popular  Science  Monthly"  ^  I 
find  an  editorial  article  entitled,  "  Mill,  Education,  and  Sci- 
ence." As  was  to  be  expected,  the  editor  speaks  dispar- 
agingly of  Mr.  Mill's  training  and  views  of  education.  He 
sa3's  his  learning  was  "ancient,"  "antiquated,"  and  of 
little  value  as  measured  by  "  modern  thought."  As  a 
student  of  mind,  he  contrasts  Mill  unfavorabl}'  with  Her- 
bert Spencer,  affirming  that  while  the  former  approached 
the  mind  from  "the  ancient  point  of  view,"  the  latter 
"broke  freshl}' into  the  study  of  nature,"  and  produced 
the  ablest  work  on  psychology  of  recent  times.  I  have 
no  space  or  desire  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  these 
two  distinguished  philosophers,  or  to  determine,  so  far  as 
that  is  possible,  their  relative  places  in  the  history  of 
speculation  ;  but  I  would  ask  the  editor  whether  an  educa- 
tion that  gave  to  the  world  the  mind  of  John  Stuart  Mill 

1  January,  1874. 
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should  be  despised?  I  would  ask,  too,  whether  there  is 
nothing  in  ancient  thought  that  is  worth  knowing,  and 
whether  there  is  no  lesson  for  man  in  the  histor}-  of  man  ? 
Besides,  are  not  human  thoughts  and  actions  "facts,"  — 
facts  of  nature,  if  you  will,  — facts  so  important  that  no 
cultivated  person  can  afford  to  ignore  them  ?  Mill's  own 
training  was  defective  enough,  his  ideas  of  education  snf- 
ficientl}'  erroneous ;  but  he  was  right  in  claiming  for  the 
record  of  thought  a  high  place  in  any  scheme  of  education 
intended  to  develop  thought. 

But  it  is  time  to  pa}-  some  attention  to  the  second  ele- 
ment in  Mill's  education,  — the  stock  of  ideas  and  beliefs, 
the  body  of  positive  doctrine,  with  which  he  was  provided 
by  his  father. 

First,  it  must  be  remarked  that  James  Mill  furnished 
his  son  with  such  a  body  of  doctrine.  The  theory  that 
children's  faculties  should  simply  be  sharpened,  —  that  they 
should  only  be  trained  to  investigate  truth,  and  then  be 
left  to  find  out  truth  for  themselves,  —  found  no  favor  with 
that  philosopher.  He  sought  to  train  his  son  to  discover 
truth,  and  to  impress  him  with  a  proper  veneration  for  it ; 
but  he  also  undertook  to  teach  him  what  truth  is,  and  to 
provide  him  with  a  full  set  of  mental  furniture.  Although 
he  early  abandoned  his  Scotch  Presbjterianism,  in  a  cer- 
tain large  sense  his  tone  of  thought  and  t^pe  of  charac- 
ter continued  Calvinistic.  He  sought  to  guard  his  son 
against  the  encroachments  of  "  error."  As  a  result,  John 
Stuart  passed  into  the  period  of  his  self-education  with  an 
outfit  of  very  strong  and  ver}'  definite  opinions.  He  did 
not  hold  all  these  unchanged  through  life :  some  of  them 
he  abandoned,  some  expanded,  some  limited.  His  logi- 
cal training  and  his  desire  for  truth  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  live  passively  all  his  life  under  a  shelter  of  thought 
and  opinion  that  had  been  reared  chiefly  by  another ;  he 
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would  seek  to  ascertain  whether  he  really  saw  the  blue  skv 
above,  or  only  a  mass  of  mist,  —  whether  his  father's  doc- 
trines reallj"  touched  the  horizon  of  human  thought.  No 
one  can  read  the  histor}'  of  his  mind  without  seeing  that 
he  considerably  changed  the  old  foundations.  He  poured 
a  good  deal  of  new  wine  into  the  old  bottles.  At  the  same 
time,  the  leading  thoughts  that  his  father  had  taught  him 
marked,  in  the  main,  the  boundaries  of  his  intellectual  life. 
He  somewhat  changed  the  direction  of  the  walls,  taking  in 
ground  here,  and  throwing  out  there ;  but  he  never  razed 
the  foundations  that  his  father  had  laid  down,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  other  similitude,  he  never  poured  enough 
new  wine  into  the  old  bottles  to  burst  them.  This  was 
natural :  it  was  hardly  possible  for  any  mind  ever  to  lose 
so  might}'  an  impulse. 

At  the  basis  of  Mill's  intellectual  life  laj'  some  very 
definite  and  ver^^  clear  metaph3'sical  beliefs.  James  Mill 
died  before  the  prevailing  cry  against  metaphysics  began  ; 
but  if  he  had  lived  to  hear  it,  he  would  have  regarded  it  as 
senseless  noise.  Nor  did  his  son  ever  show  it  anj'  favor. 
Both  the  father  and  the  son  held  that  metaphysical  studies 
are  indispensable  parts  of  an  education.  Not  onlj'  so,  thej' 
held  that .  metaphysics  stand  in  a  most  important  relation 
to  the  business  of  life.  To  their  minds,  speculative  errors 
are  the  most  noxious  and  deadly-  of  all  errors,  because 
they  are  the  soil  out  of  which  practical  errors  spring.  In 
a  well-known  passage  of  the  "Examination,"  happily 
chosen  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  as  a  motto  for  his  "  Founda- 
tions of  a  Creed,"  the  j-ounger  Mill  says:  "England  is 
often  reproached  bj-  Continental  thinkers  with  indifference 
to  the  higher  philosophy.  But  England  did  not  always 
deserve  this  reproach,  and  is  already  showing,  by  no 
doubtful  symptoms,  that  she  will  not  deserve  it  much 
longer.     Her  thinkers  are  again  beginning  to  see,  what 
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they  bad  onh'  temporarih*  forgotten,  that  a  tme  psychology 
is  the  indispensable  scientific  basis  of  morals,  of  politics, 
of  the  science  and  art  of  education  :  that  the  difficulties  of 
metaphysics  lie  at  the  root  of  all  science  ;  that  those  diffi- 
culties can  only  be  quieted  by  being  resolved ;  and  that 
until  they  are  resolved  —  positively  if  possible,  but  at  any 
rate  negatively  —  we  are  never  assnred  that  any  human 
knowledge,  even  physical,  stands  on  solid  foundations."^ 

One  reason  why  Mr.  Mill's  views  of  education  find  so 
little  favor  with  the  "scientific"  mind,  is  his  powerful 
advocac}'  of  philosophical  studies.  Another  and  greater 
reason  is  the  method  of  study  that  he  recommended  and 
followed.  He  studied  mind  from  what  the  editor  of  the 
"Popular  Science  Monthly"  contcmptuoush*  calls  "the 
ancient  point  of  view,"  —  the  standpoint  of  the  mind  itself; 
the  one  occupied  by  Plato  and  all  the  great  metaphjsi- 
cians.  He  was  not  unaware  of  the  fact  tl^at  there  is  an 
objective  method,  —  that  the  physiologist  has  a  ps\cholo- 
gical  message  to  deliver ;  but  he  held  that  mental  science 
must  be  constructed  chiefly*  out  of  the  facts  of  the  mind, 
and  not  out  of  the  facts  of  the  physiological  organism.  To 
adjust  these  two  methods  —  the  subjective  and  the  objec- 
tive —  is  perhaps  a  difficult  problem ;  but  the}'  can  be 
adjusted,  and  they  must  be  adjusted,  before  a  complete 
psj'chology  can  be  evolved.  I  am  quite  willing  to  grant 
that  the  objective  method  is  not  fully  appreciated ;  but  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  opinion  that  the  old  method  is 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  —  that  more  can  be  learned 
of  the  mind  from  an  interior  than  from  an  exterior  stand- 
point. 

But  while  Mr.  Mill  studied  mind  from  an  interior  point 
of  view,  he  differs  widely  in  the  general  tenor  of  his  spec- 
ulations from  the  great  majorit}'  of  philosophers  who  have 

1  "  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,"  vol.  i. 
p.  10.     Boston,  1868. 
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occupied  it  with  him.  The  fact  is,  those  who  hold  this 
ground  are  divided  into  two  schools,  —  the  one  a  priori, 
the  other  a  posteriori.  In  his  review  of  Professor  Bain's 
Philosophical  Works,  Mr.  Mill  gives  a  lucid  exposition  of 
the  difference  between  these  two  schools.  As  they  will 
help  us  in  determining  his  own  position  more  definitely,  I 
shall  quote  a  few  sentences  :  — 

"  When  we  call  the  one  philosophy  a  priori,  the  other  a  poste- 
riori, or  of  experience,  the  terms  must  not  be  misunderstood. 
It  is  not  meant  that  exp^'ience  belongs  only  to  one,  and  is  ap- 
pealed to  as  evidence  by  one  and  not  by  the  other.  Both 
depend  on  experience  for  their  materials.  Both  require,  as  the 
basis  of  their  systems,  that  the  actual  facts  of  the  human  mind 
should  be  ascertained  by  observation.  Jt  is  true  they  diifer  to 
some  extent  in  their  notion  of  facts,  the  a  priori  philosophers 
cataloguing  some  things  as  facts  which  the  others  contend  are 
inferences.  The  fundamental  difference  relates,  however,  not 
to  the  facts  themselves,  but  to  their  origin*  Speaking  briefly 
and  loosely,  we  may  say  that  the  one  theory  considers  tlie  more 
complex  phenomena  of  the  mind  to  be  products  of  experience, 
the  other  believes  them  to  be  original.  In  more  precise  lan- 
guage, the  a  priori  thinkers  hold  that  in  every  act  of  thought, 
down  to  the  most  elementary,  there  is  an  ingredient  which  is 
not  given  to  the  mind,  but  contributed  hy  the  mind,  in  virtue  of 
its  inherent  powers."  ^ 

That  is,  while  the  one  school  believe  in  a  factor  "  ad- 
ded" bj- the  mind — variously  called  an  "  innate  idea," 
an  "intuition,"  and  "a  first  principle  of  reason,"  — 
the  other  deny  that  there  is  any  such  factor,  and  hold 
that  knowledge  has  but  one  root,  and  that  root  is  expe- 
rience. James  Mill  belonged  to  the  a  posteriori  school. 
More  definite^,  he  was  a  disciple  of  Ilartle}',  whose  asso- 
ciational  philosoph}-  he  expanded  in  his  "  Analysis  of  the 
Mind,"  and  taught  to  his  son  John  Stuart.     This  philos- 

^  "Dissertations  and  Discussions,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  106,  107. 
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ophj  is  the  basis  of  John  Stuart's  philosophical  sys- 
tem. It  is  the  metaphysical  substratum  of  his  "  Logic." 
It  led  him  to  deny  that  logic  deals  with  the  forms  of 
thought,  and  to  hold  that  it  deals  with  thouglits  them- 
selves. It  carried  him  even  to  the  extreme  of  affirming 
that  the  axioms  of  "  geometr}'  are  experimental  truths, 
generalizations  of  experience,"  and  not  self-evident  propo- 
sitions.^ The  question  at  issue  between  the  two  schools 
will  not  be  canvassed  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  in 
m}'  view,  the  intuitional  philosophy  had  been  pushed  too 
far ;  that  the  sensational  philosophy  is  a  reaction  from  it ; 
and  that  philosophers  will  settle  down  at  last,  if  they 
settle  down  at  all,  in  the  opinion  that  the  mind  does 
''  add  "  something  to  knowledge,  call  that  something  what 
you  will.  While  I  hold  that  Mill's  "Logic"  is  a  very 
able  contribution  to  the  science  of  reasoning,  I  agree  with 
Dr.  M'Cosh  that  it  would  have  been  even  more  valuable 
had  its  author  omitted  the  constant  defences  of  his  empir- 
ical metaphysics.^ 

James  Mill  was  a  thorough-going  political  economist, 
and  shared  in  the  wlium  which  the  earl}-  professors  of  that 
science  incurred.  Political  econom}'  has  alwa\'s  been  ex- 
ceedingly distasteful  to  a  certain  class  of  minds.  Xor  is 
this  remarkable.  Its  postulate  is,  that  men  will  buy 
where  the}-  can  buy  cheapest,  and  sell  where  they  can  sell 
dearest ;  that  is,  in  the  field  of  exchange  thej*  are  guided 
bv  selfishness.  Those  who  contemplate  man  and  society 
from  the  sentimental  point  of  view  spurn  this  doctrine, 
calling  it  hard-hearted,  and  unworthy-  of  an  enlightened 
mind.  Hence  Carlyle  calls  political  economy-  "the  dis- 
mal science ; "  Dickens  holds  it  up  to  mockery ;  and 
Ruskin  covers  "the  modern  soi-disant  science"  with  all 

1  Book  ii.  chap.  v.  §  4. 

2  "  Laws  of  Discoursire  Tliought,"  preface,  p.  5. 
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manner  of  insult.  But  political  economy  rests  on  an 
indestructible  basis.  Its  postulate  is  a  broad  general- 
ization that  admits  of  man}^  exceptions ;  but,  taking 
men  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  true  that  the}'  buy  and  sell 
where  they  can  do  so  to  the  best  advantage.  At  the 
same  time,  the  science  covers  only  a  part  of  the  social 
field,  and  the  philosopher  must  supplement  its  truths  by 
truths  drawn  from  other  sciences,  or  he  will  fall  into 
grievous  mistakes.  In  the  Inaugural  Address,  Mr.  Mill 
effectually  repels  the  sentimental  objection:  "For  my 
part,  the  most  unfeeling  thing  I  know  of  is  the  law  of 
gravitation  ;  it  breaks  the  neck  of  the  most  amiable  per- 
son without  scruple,  if  he  forgets  for  a  single  moment  to 
give  heed  to  it.  The  winds  and  waves,  too,  are  verj^ 
unfeeling.  Would  you  advise  those  who  go  to  sea,  to 
deny  the  winds  and  waves?  or  to  make  use  of  them,  and 
find  a  means  of  guarding  against  their  dangers?"  James 
Mill  paid  no  attention  to  the  wailings  of  sentimentalists. 
Professing  to  be  guided  b}-  his  understanding,  and  not  by 
his  feelings,  he  accepted  the  new  scienc-e  in  its  most  rig- 
orous form,  and  took  care  to  place  its  doctrines  among 
the  mental  furniture  of  his  son.  He  taught  John  Stuart 
to  "  appl}'  to  Smith's  moi'e  superficial  view  of  political 
economy  the  superior  lights  of  Ricardo,  and  detect  what 
was  fallacious  in  Smith's  arguments,  or  erroneous  in  any 
of  his  conclusions."  In  fact,  the  senior  Mill  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  have  an  excessive  faith  in  "rules" 
and  "  s^'stems,"  who  think  human  life  can  be  thrown  into 
a  set  of  equations,  and  that  by  rigorous  analysis  the  value 
of  the  x's  and  the  y's  can  always  be  determined.-'    A  for- 

1  Tbis  is  the  language  in  which  Walter  Bagehot  spoke  of  James 
Mill:  "  This  austere  dogmatist  thought  that  the  laws  of  government 
and  of  human  happiness  might  be  evolved  from,  some  few  principles, 
just  as  a  Calvinistic  theologian  evolves  a  whole  creed  of  hunian  salva- 
tion from  certain  others." — "  Economic  Studies,"  d.  150.   Lond.  1880. 
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mula  that  he  had  adopted  became  to  him  a  sort  of  fetich. 
Sometimes,  however,  his  practice  varied  widely  from  his 
creed.  The  younger  Mill  says  of  his  father  —  I  wonder 
whether  with  a  sense  of  humor,  —  "  With  no  resource  but 
the  precarious  one  of  writing  in  periodicals,  he  married 
and  had  a  large  family — conduct  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  opposed,  both  as  a  matter  of  goo<l  sense  and 
of  duty,  to  opinions  which,  at  least  at  a  later  period  of 
life,  he  strenuously  upheld."  In  other  words,  James  Mill 
thought  men  should  marry  and  beget  children  according  to 
a  formula  ;  not  to  do  so  was  direct!}'  contrar}-  to  "  Mal- 
thus,"  and,  therefore,  most  nuphilosophical. 

In  his  maturer  jears,  Mr.  3klill  considerably  expanded 
some  of  the  old  economical  formulas.  His  great  work, 
"  Principles  of  Political  Economy-,"  is  no  doubt  the  most 
popular  exposition  of  the  science  extant  in  the  English 
language.  Although  he  intended  to  keep  close  to  the 
strict  logic  of  the  science,  he  opened  some  new  windows, 
through  which  streamed  enough  light  considerablj'  to  re- 
lieve political  economy  of  its  former  sombreness.  These 
windows  are  thickly  set  in  the  celebrated  chapter,  "  The 
Future  of  the  Industrial  Classes,"  which  Mill  asserts  to  be 
mainl}'  the  work  of  his  wife.  Professor  Cairnes,  himself 
one  of  the  ablest  of  living  economists,  after  remarking  on 
the  drear}'  outlook  for  the  human  race  disclosed  in  the 
works  of  Ricardo,  speaks  of  Mill's  new  lights  as  "  chang- 
ing the  entire  aspect  of  human  life,  regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  political  economy  ; "  and  he  describes 
this  chapter  as  "placing  a  gulf  between  Mill  and  all 
who  preceded  him,  and  opening  an  entire h*  new  vista 
to  economic  speculation."  ^       The  science  of  Srnith  and 

1  "John  Stuart  Mill,"  etc.,  pp.  68-70.  Since  Professor  Cairnes 
wrote  the  above  words  the  recasting  of  political  economy  has  gone 
still  farther,  and  Cairnes  Jiimself  helped  it  along  in  "  Some  Princi- 
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of  Ricardo  is  now  undergoing  a  progressive  change ;  it 
is  far  less  fixed  and  rigid  than  in  the  da3's  of  James 
Mill;  it  is  much  less  a  "dismal"  science, — for  all 
which  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Mill  more  than  anybod}^ 
else,  since  he  seems  to  have  led  the  way  in  the  new 
development. 

In  politics  James  Mill  was  a  Radical,  —  at  a  time,  too, 
when  Radicalism  was  even  more  unpopular  than  political 
economy.  Not  to  mention  other  reasons,  he  had  been 
cast  in  the  Calvinistic  mould  ;  and  Calvinism  is  democratic 
by  its  own  bent.  The  great  doctrines  of  faith  and  neces- 
sity tend  to  beget  and  foster  individualism  and  self-asser- 
tion, which  are  the  very  soul  of  democracy.^  His  political 
principles  were  firmly  stamped  on  the  character  of  his  son, 
who  earh'  became  a  leading  member  of  "  the  little  group 
of  young  men  who  were  the  first  propagators  of  what  was 
afterwards  called  '  Philosophical  Radicalism.'  "  This  is 
defined  in  the  "Autobiography"  as  a  "combination  of 
Bentham's  point  of  view  with  that  of  the  modern  political 
econom}'  and  with  the  Hartleian  metaphysics."  The 
"Radicals"   Mill   describes    further    as    having   had   an 

pies  of  Political  Economy  newly  Expounded."  At  present  the  science 
is  in  a  sort  of  flux ;  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  living  writer  of  equal 
ability  feeling  the  same  confidence  in  its  methods  and  doctrines  that 
James  Mill  felt.  In  those  "Economic  Studies"  which  are  all  we 
have  of  the  promised  m<ir/nu>n  opus  of  the  lamented  Bagehot,  we  read: 
"  James  Mill,  above  all  men,  believed  that  you  could  work  out  the 
concrete  world  of  human  polity  and  wealth  from  a  few  first  truths.  He 
would  have  shuddered  at  our  modern  concfption  of  political  econo- 
my, as  a  convenient  series  of  deductions  from  assumed  axioms  which 
are  never  quite  true,  which  in  many  times  and  countries  would  be 
utterly  untrue,  but  which  are  sufficiently  near  to  the  principal  con- 
ditions of  the  modern  world  to  make  it  useful  to  consider  them  by 
themselves." — Page  167. 

'  See  some  ingenious  speculations  in  Buckle,  "  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion," vol.  i.  pp.  611-614.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1867. 
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"  almost  unbounded  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  two 
things, — representative  government  and  complete  free- 
dom of  discussion."  He  admits  that  he  and  his  young 
companions  put  into  their  propagandism  both  "  fanaticism  " 
and  '•  sectarian  spirit."  ^  However,  he  continued  a  Radi- 
cal until  the  end  of  his  life.  In  the  field  of  politics  Mr.  Mill 
rendered  the  world  as  large  a  service  as  in  an\-  other.  One 
need  not  agree  with  him  about  woman  suffrage,  or  in  all 
his  views  of  speculative  politics  ;  but  his  efforts  to  lil)eral- 
ize  political  thought,  to  give  it  a  more  scientific  form, 
and  to  uphold  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  world, 
are  deserving  of  grateful  recognition.  Under  this  head 
it  should  be  remarked  further,  that  while  Mr.  Mill  held 
steadfasth'  to  the  spirit  of  his  father's  instruction,  he 
ver}'  considerably  modified  his  father's  theories  of  gov- 
ernment. 

In  morals,  James  Mill  was  a  Benthamite.  He  held 
that  riglit  is  right  because  it  is  useful ;  that  wrong  is 
wrong  because  it  is  not  useful.  In  other  words,  the 
"greatest-happiness  principle"  is  the  criterion  of  morals. 
John  Stuart  was  thoroughly  trained  in  the  same  school. 
In  his  \-outh  he  advocated  Bentham's  doctrines  in  their 
narrowest  form.  Xor  did  he  ever  abandon  them.  No 
other  doctrines  so  profoundly  influenced  his  opinions  as  a 
whole.  But  with  the  maturing  of  his  mind  and  the  en- 
largement of  his  experience,  he  began  to  expand  some  of 
the  Benthamite  formulas.  His  various  discussions  of  the 
theory  of  morals  are  the  strongest  extant  statements  of 
the  Utilitarian  theory ;  they  are  also  the  least  earthj' 
forms  of  this  earthy  philosophy-. 

When  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  there  occurred 
in  Mr.  Mill's  mental  history  what  he  calls  a  "  crisis,"  — 
a  period  of  despondenc}',  gloom,  and  discouragement. 
^  "  Autobiography,"  pp.  105-108. 
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He  describes  his  case  in  tliese  lines  from  Coleridge's 
"  Dejection  :  "  — 

"  A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear,  — 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassioned  grief, 
Wliich  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief, 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear." 

I  cannot  give  a  history  of  this  remarkable  crisis,  or 
analyze  it  psychologicall}^,  further  than  to  say  it  was 
probably  brought  on  by  excessive  and  one-sided  stud}'' 
and  by  a  disproportionate  mental  development."  ^  Mill 
emerged  from  it  with  a  theory  of  happiness  somewhat 
modified  as  follows  :  — 

"  Those  only  are  happy  (I  thought)  who  have  their  minds 
fixed  on  some  object  other  than  their  own  happiness,  —  on  the 
happiness  of  others,  on  the  improvement  of  mankind,  even  on 
some  art  or  pursuit,  followed  not  as  a  means,  but  as  itself  an 
ideal  end.  Aiming  thus  at  something  else,  they  find  happiness 
by  the  way.  The  enjoyments  of  life  (such  was  now  my  theory) 
are  sufficient  to  make  it  a  pleasant  thing,  when  they  are  taken 
en  passant,  without  being  made  a  principal  object.  Once  make 
them  so,  and  they  are  immediately  felt  to  be  insufficient.  They 
will  not  bear  a  scrutinizing  examination.    Ask  yourself  whether 

1  "  It  is  natural  tliat  melancholy,  the  most  insidious  of  all  insanities, 
should  prey  upon  those  souls  in  which  the  culture  of  intellect  lias 
outstripped  that  of  heart  and  will,  and  all  high  ideals  have  come 
to  seem  unrealizable,  and  from  which  enthusiasm  has  vanished 
before  insight  has  been  attained.  The  period  of  gloom  and  despon- 
dency which  Jo!m  Stuart  Mill,  for  instance,  describes  in  his  own 
early  manhood,  was  the  natural  result  of  a  precocious,  one-sided,  and 
too  exclusive  mental  culture."  —  G.Stanley  Hall,  "  Aspects  of  Ger- 
man Culture,"  p.  194.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  1881.  Professor  Alexander 
Bain,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribes  the  "  crisis  "  mainly  to  overwork- 
ing the  brain.  lie  says  :  "  I  am  unable  to  produce  an  instance  of  a 
man  going  through  as  much  as  Mill  did  before  twenty,  and  yet  living 
a  healthy  life  of  seventy  years."  Mill  never  would  allow  "that 
work  could  be  pushed  to  tiie  point  of  being  injurious  to  either  body 
or  mind."  —  "  J.  S.  Mill,"  p.  38.     Holt  &  Co.    1882. 
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yoQ  are  happy,  and  yon  cease  to  be  so.  The  only  chance  is  to 
treat,  not  happiness,  but  some  end  external  to  it,  as  the  purpose 
of  life.  Let  your  self -consciousness,  your  scrutiny,  your  self- 
interrogation,  exhaust  themselves  on  that  ;  and  if  otherwise 
fortunately  circumstanced,  you  will  inhale  happiness  with  the 
air  you  breathe,  without  dwelling  on  it  or  thinking  about  it, 
without  either  forestalling  it  in  imagination,  or  putting  it  to 
flight  by  fatal  questioning.  This  theory  now  became  the  basis 
of  my  philosophy  of  life.  And  I  still  hold  to  it  as  the  best 
theory  for  all  those  who  have  but  a  moderate  degree  of  sensi- 
bility and  of  capacity  for  enjoyment,  —  that  is,  for  the  great 
majority  of  mankind." 

I  quote  this  passage,  first,  because  it  is  wholesome  teach- 
ing ;  and  secondly,  because  it  has  been  cite<l  as  a  \irtual 
abandonment  of  the  "  greatest-happiness  principle."  To 
this  foolish  charge  it  is  sufficient  to  repl}',  that  a  man 
ma}-  bold,  as  Mr.  Mill  held,  happiness  to  be  the  test 
of  moralit}-,  and  still  think,  as  Mr.  Mill  thought,  that  a 
given  person  will  enhance  his  own  enjojment,  not  by 
keeping  happiness  constantly  in  his  mind,  but  by  doing 
his  duty  and  letting  happiness  come  to  him  with  the  air 
he  breathes. 

"We  come  at  last  to  define  Mr.  Mills  relations  to  re- 
ligion. That  James  Mill,  earl}-  in  life,  abandoned  the 
religion  in  which  he  was  trained,  has  been  seen  alread}'. 
He  yielded  not  only  Revelation,  but  also  the  ver}-  founda- 
tions of  natural  religion  ;  adopting  at  last  the  conclusion 
that,  "  concerning  the  origin  of  things,  nothing  whatever 
can  be  known."  The  Chiistian  conception  of  God  was 
thoroughly  abhorrent  to  him  :  he  regarded  theism,  as  well 
as  the  theological  basis  of  Christianit}-,  as  profoundly 
immoral.^     Holding  these  opinions  with  the  strength  of 

1  "  Autobiography,"  pp.  142,  143. 

*  James  Mill  seems  to  have  been  rather  an  agnostic  than  a  dog- 
matic atheist.    See  "  Autobiography,"  p.  89. 
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deep  conviction,  he  was  not  the  man  to  come  short  in 
what  he  regarded  his  dut}'  to  his  son.  John  Stuart  was 
"brought  up  from  the  first  without  an}'  religious  belief 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term."  He  is  able 
to  say  further,  in  language  that  defies  grammatical  anal}'- 
sis  :  "I  am  thus  one  of  the  ver}-  few  examples,  in  this 
country,  of  one  who  has,  not  thrown  off  religious  belief, 
but  never  had  it :  I  grew  up  in  a  negative  state  with 
regard  to  it.  I  looked  upon  the  modern  exactl}'  as  I  did 
upon  the  ancient  religion,  as  something  which  in  no  wa}' 
concerned  me.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  more  strange  that 
English  people  should  believe  what  I  did  not,  than  that 
the  men  I  read  of  in  Herodotus  should  have  done  so."^ 
He  was  also  taught,  for  prudential  reasons,  to  keep  his 
religious  opinions  to  himself.  Thus  it  was  left  for  the 
"Autobiography"  to  reveal  the  real  state  of  his  mind. 
The  moral  phase  of  this  concealment  cannot  be  here 
discussed.  It  is  suflficient  to  remark  that  no  man  who 
carefully  read  his  wi'itings  need  have  taken,  or  could  haye 
taken,  Mr.  Mill  for  a  Christian.  He  never  attacked  Chris- 
tianit}-,  or  even  religion,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  He  passed 
some  eulogies  on  the  moralitj'  of  Jesus  ;  but  there  was 
throughout  a  studied  reticence  on  all  points  of  religious 
doctrine  that  should  have  convinced  even  a  general  reader 
that  Mr.  Mill  was  not  a  religions  man.  At  the  same  time, 
such  a  nature  as  his,  rightly  guided,  tends  to  Christianitj". 
The  clearness  of  his  mental  vision,  his  freedom  from  the 
mists  of  passion,  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings, seemed  to  point  him  out  for  a  Christian  philosopher. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  he  was  not. 

The  first  reason  is  the  anti-Christian  teaching  that  he 
received  from  his  father.  The  strength  of  his  non-religious 
bias  was  limited  only  by  the  receptivit}'  of  his  mind.     But 

1  "Autobiography,"  p.  43. 
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in  Other  fields  of  thought  the  son  sometimes  departed  from 
the  doctrines  of  his  father;  why  not  in  this?  This  ques- 
tion leads  to  the  second  reason,  which  is  the  fundamental 
defect  in  John  Stuart  Mill's  education.  His  intellect  was 
cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  emotional  and  poetic  sides 
of  his  nature.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  ever  had  a  child- 
hood in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.  The  "Auto- 
biography "  shows  no  trace  of  boyish  fancies,  dreams,  and 
purposes.  If  he  had  them,  as  no  doubt  he  had,  the}'  were 
sternly  repressed  bj'  his  father  as  a  useless  waste  of  the 
energies  of  the  mind.  "Of  children's  books,"  he  says, 
*'  I  liad  scarcely  any,  except  an  occasional  gift  from  a 
relative  or  an  acquaintance."  He  was  cut  off  from  youth- 
ful associates ;  he  saw  only  the  rigorous  logicians  who 
frequented  the  house  of  his  father  and  that  of  Mr.  Ben- 
tham  ;  he  had  no  holidays ;  his  amusements  were  mostly 
solitary  and  bookish  ;  he  could  do  no  feats  of  skill  or  bodily 
strength,  and  grew  up  physicalh'  awkward.  In  this  life  of 
early  isolation  are  found  the  sources  of  some  of  his  later 
mistakes  and  fallacies.  Had  he  known  boys  and  girls  in 
any  practical  waj',  had  he  ever  studied  in  a  school,  he 
never  could  have  committed  the  egregious  blunders  in  the 
theory  of  education  jwinted  out  above.  What  is  more,  he 
received  from  his  father  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  place 
that  belongs  to  logic  in  the  econom}-  of  human  life.  Anal- 
ysis is  indeed  the  king  of  the  intellect.  But  man  is  not 
all  intellect ;  he  has  a  heart.  Mill  failed  to  see  that  there 
is  a  logic  of  the  spiritual  nature  as  well  as  of  the  under- 
standing; that  analysis  can  never  answer  some  of  the 
profoundest  human  questions,  because  the}'  lie  on  the  spir- 
itual side  of  man,  in  the  region  of  faith,  veneration,  and 
love,  and  that  they  must  be  seized  b}-  intuition.  In  his 
own  field  he  was  the  best-trained  Englishman  of  his  time. 
He   had   no   superior  as   a  dialectical   athlete.     But  his 
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growth  was  abnormal.  After  all,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggera- 
tion to  call  him,  what  he  so  indignantly  denounces  in  the 
Inaugm'al  Address,  "  a  poor,  maimed,  lop-sided  frag- 
ment of  humanity."  His  spiritual  nature  never  had  full 
pla}".  He  does  not  mention  his  mother  in  the  "  Autobiog- 
raphy," and  onlj^  incidentally  refers  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  In  his  extravagant  estimate  of  his  father,  and  in 
his  total  silence  respecting  his  mother,  we  have  a  striking 
illustration  of  his  exaltation  of  the  intellect  at  the  expense 
of  other  and  higher  faculties  of  the  soul.  A  man  who 
wholly  forgets  to  mention  his  mother,  in  tracing  the  ele- 
ments of  his  character,  is  not  likelj',  of  himself,  to  swing 
into  the  orbit  of  a  religious  faith  and  life.  By  and  by, 
Mill  seems  to  have  become  partially  aware  that  his  training 
was  defective,  and  that  his  analytic  power  had  its  unpleasant 
compensation.  In  the  India  House  he  sought  to  increase 
his  knowledge  of  practical  human  nature  ;  and  after  the 
"  crisis,"  he  undertook  to  develop  some  of  his  neglected 
faculties.  But  by  the  time  he  had  read  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  the  metal  had  cooled  in  the  mould ;  and  as  it 
could  not  again  be  melted  down,  nothing  more  could  be 
done  than  to  make  it  malleable.  It  msty  seem  strange  that 
one  who  lacked  a  "  kej'stone  "  and  felt  a  want  of  unit3-  in 
his  "  conceptions  of  things  "  in  his  sixteenth  year,  should 
not  have  seen  that  God  is  the  keystone  of  all  knowl- 
edge, and  that  until  he  is  postulated,  there  can  be  no 
unit}'  in  thought.  But  we  must  remember  that  Mill  had 
been  taught  to  believe  in  nothing  that  he  could  not  ana- 
lyze, and  to  scout  the  inquiry  for  final  causes  as  unphilo- 
sophical.  Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he 
ever  made  anj-  original  study  of  Christianity,  rerhaps  he 
took  the  Christianity'  of  the  English  Church  for  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  New  Testament,  and  then  contom|)lated  this 
through  its  inclosing  atmosphere  of  ecclesiastical  abuses. 
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It  would  be  doing  Mr.  Mill  great  injustice  to  suppose 
that  be  was  merely  a  servile  follower  of  his  father  and 
Jeremy  Bentham.  He  was  taught  to  take  nothing  on 
authority,  and  he  really  sought  to  practise  the  precept. 
But  he  was  alwa3"s  more  remarka]>le  for  receptiveness  of 
mind  than  for  original  ix)wer,  and  he  never  rose  superior 
to  the  dogmatic  teaching  that  he  had  received.  At  one 
time  it  was  currently  believed  in  London  that  his  opinions 
were  "made "  for  him,  and  that  he  was  mercl}-  a  ••  manufac- 
tured man  ; "  and  he  says  himself  that  in  the  period  of  his 
youthful  propagandism,  he  was,  what  all  the  Benthamites 
were  called,  '*  a  reasoning  machine."  James  Mill's  d<^- 
mas  determined  the  orbit  of  John  Stuart's  intellectual  life. 
Sometimes  he  swung  a  little  out  of  the  circle,  sometimes 
oscillated  violently  in  it ;  but  onh^  to  return  again  to  bis 
predetermined  path.  He  sometimes  entered  the  region  of 
powerful  disturbing  forces.  Two  of  these  —  one  intellec- 
tual, the  other  emotional  —  must  be  briefly  mentioned. 

The  intellectual  force  was  Auguste  Comte.  Mill  never 
adopted  the  Positive  system  as  a  whole ;  but  it  greatly  in- . 
fluenced  his  modes  of  thought,  and  contributed  a  good  deal 
to  the  stock  of  his  opinions.  In  the  '*  Autobiograph}* "  he 
traces  the  Frenchman's  influence  over  his  mind,  and  in  the 
'•Positive  Philosoph}- "  he  gives  his  general  estimate  of 
this  extraordinar}'  thinker's  system. 

The  emotional  force  was  a  woman.  No  sp'ace  remains 
in  which  to  recite  Mill's  Platonic  relation  to  Mrs.  Taylor,  or 
to  tell  the  storj-  of  his  married  life.  In  all  the  annals  of 
the  tender  passion,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  example 
of  stronger  devotion  of  man  to  woman.  He  scarcely  refers 
to  her  but  in  the  language  of  rhapsody.  He  will  have  it 
that  she  was  the  real  author  of  the  better  part  of  his  later 
writings.  When  she  died  in  the  South  of  France,  in  1858, 
he  placed  this  pathetic  epitaph  upon   her  tomb:  "Her 
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great  and  loving  heart,  ber  noble  soul,  her  clear,  powerful, 
original,  and  comprehensive  intellect,  made  her  the  guide 
and  support,  the  instructor  in  wisdom,  and  the  example  in 
goodness,  as  she  was  the  sole  earthly  delight,  of  those  who 
had  the  happiness  to  belong  to  her.  As  earnest  for  all 
public  good  as  she  was  generous  and  devoted  to  all  who 
surrounded  her,  her  influence  has  been  felt  in  many  of  the 
greatest  improvements  of  the  age,  and  will  be  in  those  still 
to  come.  Were  there  even  a  few  hearts  and  intellects 
like  liers,  this  earth  would  alread}'  become  the  hoped-for 
heaven."^  From  the  time  of  her  death,  the  neighborhood 
of  the  grave  upon  which  he  had  placed  this  lament  was  his 
ciiosen  haunt ;  and  when  he  died,  in  1873,  his  body  was 
placed  beside  hers.  Whatever  the  reader's  opinion  of 
Mill's  relation  to  Mrs.  Taylor,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  moved 
by  such  devotion  to  Mrs.  Mill  and  her  raemorj'.  It  proves 
that  the  philosopher  had  a  heart,  and  that  he  was  something 
more  than  a  "  made  man"  and  a  "  reasoning  machine." 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Mill  was  the  woman 
her  husband  thought  her  to  be  ;  she  was  not  such  a  woman 
to  an}'  one  but  him.  At  the  same  time  she  was  the  most 
powerful  force  that  acted  upon  his  later  life.  But  how  came 
he  to  form  such  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  her  abilit}-  and 
character  ?  How  came  the  great  dialectician  to  be  so  mis- 
taken ?  She  was,  no  doubt,  an  able  and  an  accomplished 
woman  ;  she  opened  up  the  long-pent  emotional  fountains  of 
his  soul ;  and  his  own  thoughts  and  voice,  which  she  echoed 
back  to  him,  seemed  to  the  devotee,  as  in  many  a  similar 
case,  a  wisdom  and  a  music  that  he  had  never  heard. ^ 
True  to  his  training.  Mill  never  calls  this  relation  love  :  it 

1  "John  Stuart  Mill,"  etc.  pp.  18,  10. 

2  Professor  Bain  discusses  the  power  that  Mill's  wife  had  over  liis 
mind.  lie  criticises  several  theories,  but  offers  none  of  his  own 
"  J.  S.  Mill,"  pp.  1(53-172. 
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is  "the  most  valuable  friendship  of  his  hfe."  But  it  was 
love,  —  rather,  on  his  part,  it  was  idolatry-  in  what  is  perhaps 
its  noblest  form.  It  is  strange  that  he  was  not  led  by  the 
strength  and  fervor  of  his  own  devotion  to  see  that  reli- 
gion is  a  genuine  manifestation  of  the  soul ;  strange  that 
the  grave  of  Avignon,  covered  bj'  trees,  the  home  of  the 
nightingale,  never  taught  him  to  see  by  faith,  if  not  by 
analysis,  an  immortal  life  beyond.  Above  no  other  gi'ave 
could  the  lines  of  Whittier  be  more  appropriatelj-  placed :  — 

"  Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress-trees! 
Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away, 
Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play ! 
Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith. 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own!  " 

This  survey  of  this  great  mind  makes  no  pretensions  to 
completeness.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  closely 
connected  history-  of  Mill's  mental  growth,  or  to  state  in 
detail  his  opinions,  —  much  less  to  subject  them  to  criti- 
cism. Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  his  faculties 
were  trained,  to  point  out  the  principal  defects  in  his  edu- 
cation, and  to  describe  the  field  of  his  speculations.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  sketch,  as  well  as  the  life  that  it  outlines, 
contains  some  lessons  that  are  worth  heeding. 


Note.  —  Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
Mill's  "  Autobiography."  These  years  have  seen  a  marked  de- 
cline in  his  influence  as  a  thinker.  In  part,  this  was  due  to  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  "Autobiography"  itself;  other  causes 
of  the  decline  need  not  be  mentioned.  And  still  Mill  and  his 
works  continue  to  provoke  discussion.     His  "  Three  Essays  in 

10 
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Religion,"  published  in  1878,  has  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  his  views  on  religion.  Further,  and  more  in  the  line  of  the 
above  paper,  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  our  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  both  the  Mills,  father  and  son.  Especial 
attention  should  be  paid  to  Professor  Alexander  Bain's  two 
works,  "James  Mill:  a  Biography;  "  and  "John  Stuart  Mill:  a 
Criticism;  with  Personal  Recollections;"  published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  Bain  studies  John  Stuart  in  the  light  of  the  "  Auto- 
biography," and  of  some  other  interesting  personal  documents, 
as  well  as  of  his  own  personal  recollections.  One  of  these  docu- 
ments is  the  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  given  below.  When 
the  evidence  is  all  in,  Professor  Bain  sums  up  on  Mill's  early 
studies.  He  finds  that  his  power  of  application  was  "  amazing," 
attesting  "  a  combination  of  cerebral  activity  and  constitutional 
vigor  that  is  as  rare  as  genius; "  that  the  amount  of  his  reading, 
for  a  child,  was  "stupendous,"  but  that  most  of  it  "  was  too 
rapid,  and,  as  a  consequence,  superficial;"  that  his  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  works,  except  in  select  cases,  "  must  have  been 
very  slovenly;  "  that  his  study  of  mathematics  was  worth  more; 
tliat  his  knowledge  of  classics  "  might  have  been  forced  upon  a 
clever  youth"  of  his  age  ;  that  Herschel,  I)e  Morgan,  or  Airy 
would  no  doubt  have  equalled  him  in  classics  and  mathematics 
combined;  and  that  the  one  thing  in  which  Mill  "was  most 
markedly  in  advance  of  his  years  was  logic,"  in  which  the  Pro- 
fessor has  "never  known  a  similar  case  of  precocity."  Com- 
menting particularly  upon  the  studies  carried  on  in  France, 
Bain  finds  that  his  transitions  from  one  study  to  another  were 
too  rapid  and  unbroken  (pp.  23-20). 

The  letter  to  Bentham,  written  when  Mill  was  thirteen  years 
and  two  months  old,  is  as  follows:  — 

Acton  Place,  Hoxtox,  July  30,  1819. 
My  dear  Sir,  —  It  is  so  long  since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you,  tliat  I  have  almost  forgotten  when  it  was,  but  I  believe  it  was  in 
the  year  1814,  tlie  first  year  we  were  at  Ford  Abbey.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  inquiries  with  respect  to  my  progress 
in  my  studies  ;  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  an  account  of  them  from  that  year. 
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In  the  year  1814  I  read  Thucydldes  and  Anacreon,  and  I  believe 
the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides,  and  the  Plutos 
and  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  I  also  read  the  Philippics  of 
Deniostlicnes. 

The  Latin  which  I  read  was  only  the  Oration  of  Cicero  for  the 
poet  Archias,  and  the  first  or  last  part  of  his  pleading  against  Verres ; 
and  in  mathematics  I  was  then  reading  Euclid.  I  also  began  Euler's 
Algebra,  Bonnycastle's,  principally  for  the  sake  of  the  examples  to 
perform.     I  read  likewise  some  of  West's  Geometry. 

^t.  9.  —  The  Greek  which  I  read  in  the  year  1815  was,  I  think. 
Homer's  Odyssey,  Theocritus,  some  of  Pindar,  and  the  two  Orations 
of  ^schines,  and  Demostlienes  on  the  Crown.  In  Latin  I  read  the 
six  first  books,  I  believe,  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  the  five  first  books 
of  Livy,  tlie  Bucolics,  and  the  six  first  books  of  the  ^neid  of  Virgil, 
and  part  of  Cicero's  orations.  In  mathematics,  after  finishing  the 
first  six  books,  with  tlie  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  Euclid,  and  the 
geometry  of  West,  I  studied  Simpson's  Conic  Sections,  and  also 
West's  Conic  Sections,  Mensuration,  and  Spherics,  and  in  algebra, 
Kersey's  Algebra  and  Newton's  Universal  Arithmetic,  in  which  I  per- 
formed all  tlie  problems  without  the  book,  and  most  of  them  without 
any  help  from  the  book. 

^t.  10.  —  In  the  year  1816  I  read  the  following  Greek:  part  of 
Polybius,  all  Xenophon's  Hellenics,  the  Ajax  and  the  Philoctetes  of 
Sophocles,  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes, 
and  great  part  of  tlie  Anthologia  Graeca.  In  Latin  I  read  all  Horace 
except  the  book  of  Epodes ;  and  in  mathematics  I  read  Stewart's 
Propositiones  Geometricae,  Playfair's  Trigonometry  at  the  end  of  his 
Euclid,  and  an  article  on  geometry  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
paedia."    I  also  studied  Simpson's  Algebra. 

^t.  11.  —  In  the  year  1817  I  read  Thucydides  a  second  time,  and 
I  likewise  read  a  great  many  orations,  of  Demosthenes  and  all  Aris- 
totle's lihetoric,  of  which  I  made  a  synoptic  table.  In  Latin  I  read 
all  Lucretius,  except  the  last  book,  and  Cicero's  Letters  to  Atticus, 
his  Topica,  and  his  treatise,  De  Partitione  Oratorio.  I  read  in  Conic 
Sections  an  article  in  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica "  (in  other 
branches  of  the  mathematics  I  studied  Euler's  Analysis  of  Infinitives, 
and  began  Fluxions,  on  which  I  read  an  article  in  the  "  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica")  and  Simpson's  Fluxions.  In  the  application  of 
mathematics,  I  read  Keill's  Astronomy  and  Robinson's  Mechanical 
Philosophy. 

-.Et.  12.  —  Last  year  I  read  some  more  of  Demosthenes,  and  the 
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four  first  books  of  Aristotle's  Organon,  all  which  I  tabulated  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  Rhetoric. 

In  Latin  I  read  all  the  works  of  Tacitus,  except  the  Dialogue  con- 
cerning Oratory,  and  great  part  of  Juvenal,  and  began  Quintilian. 
In  mathematics  and  their  application  I  read  Emerson's  Optics  and  a 
treatise  on  Trigonometry  by  Prof.  Wallace  of  the  Military  College, 
near  Bagshot,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  cadets.  I  likewise  resolved 
several  problems  in  various  branches  of  mathematics,  and  began  an 
article  on  Fluxions  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia." 

JEt.  13.  —  This  year  I  read  Plato's  dialogues  called  Gorgias  and 
Protagoras,  and  his  Republic,  of  which  I  made  an  abstract.  I  am 
still  reading  Quintilian  and  the  article  on  Fluxions,  and  am  perform- 
ing without  book  the  problems  in  Simpson's  Select  Exercises. 

Last  year  I  began  to  learn  logic.  I  have  read  several  Latin  books 
of  logic ;  those  of  Smith,  Brerewood,  and  Du  Trieu,  and  part  of  Bur- 
gersdicius,  as  far  as  I  have  gone  in  Aristotle.  I  have  also  read 
Hobbes's  Logic. 

I  am  now  learning  political  economy.  I  have  made  a  kind  of 
treatise  from  what  my  father  has  explained  to  me  on  that  subject, 
and  I  am  now  reading  Mr.  Ricardo's  work  and  writing  an  abstract  of 
it.  I  have  learnt  a  little  natural  philosophy,  and  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  delivered 
by  Mr.  Philips  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Bagshot,  I  have  applied 
myself  particularly  to  that  science,  and  have  read  the  last  edition  of 
Dr.  Thomson's  System  of  Ciiemistry. 

What  English  I  have  read  since  the  year  1814  I  cannot  tell  you, 
for  I  cannot  remember  so  long  ago.  But  I  recollect  that  since  that 
time  I  have  read  Ferguson's  Roman  and  Mitford's  Grecian  History. 
I  have  also  read  a  great  deal  of  Livy  by  myself.  I  have  sometimes 
tried  my  hand  at  writing  history.  I  had  carried  a  history  of  the 
United  Provinces  from  their  revolt  from  Spain,  in  tlie  reign  of  Philip 
II.,  to  the  accession  of  the  Stadtholder,  William  III.,  to  the  throne  of 
England. 

I  liad  likewise  begun  to  write  a  history  of  the  Roman  government, 
which  I  had  carried  down  to  the  Licinian  Laws.  I  should  have  be- 
gun to  learn  French  before  this  time,  but  tiiat  my  father  has  for  a 
long  time  had  it  in  contemplation  to  go  to  the  Continent,  there  to  re- 
side for  some  time.  But  as  we  are  hindered  from  going  by  my 
father's  late  appointment  in  the  East  India  House,  I  shall  begin  to 
learn  French  as  soon  as  my  sisters  have  made  progress  enough  in 
Latin  to  learn  with  me. 
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I  have  now  and  then  attempted  to  write  poetry.  The  last  pro- 
duction of  that  kind  at  which  I  tried  my  hand  was  a  tragedy.  I 
have  now  another  in  view,  in  which  I  hope  to  correct  the  fault  of 
this. 

I  believe  my  sister  Willie  was  reading  Cornelius  Nepos  when  you 
saw  her.  She  has  since  that  time  read  some  of  Caesar,  almost  all 
Phaedrus,  all  the  Catiline  and  part  of  the  Jugurtha  of  Sallust,  and 
two  plays  of  Terence  ;  she  has  read  the  first  and  part  of  the  second 
book  of  Lucretius,  and  is  now  reading  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil. 

Clara  has  begun  Latin  also.  After  going  through  the  grammar 
she  read  some  of  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Caesar,  almost  as  much  as 
Willie  of  Sallust,  besides  now  reading  Ovid.  They  are  both  now 
tolerably  good  arithmeticians ;  they  have  gone  as  far  as  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  cube  root.  They  are  reading  the  Roman  Antiquities  and 
the  Greek  Mythology,  and  translating  English  and  Latin  from  Mairs's 
Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax. 

This  is  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance  a  true  account  of  my 
own  and  my  sister's  progress  since  the  year  1814.  I  hope  Lady  Ben- 
tham  and  George  and  the  young  ladies  are  in  good  health.  Your 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

JOHN  STUART   MILL. 

To  Sib  Samuel  Bbntham. 


vn. 

THE   MISSION   OF   THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOL. 

[This  paper  was  read  before  the  Superintendents'  Section  of  the 
Ohio  Teacliers'  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  lield  at  Cliautau- 
qua,  New  York,  July,  1883.  The  paper  entitled  "  Industrial  Edu- 
cation" contains  a  fuller  statement  of  the  Author's  views  on  this 
point.  Kindred  topics  are  also  presented  in  the  paper  entitled  "  The 
Public  vs.  the  Public  School."] 

Some  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life  is  made  in  all 
human  societies ;  we  ma}'  therefore  call  education  a  uni- 
versal fact.  But  naturallj^  and  even  necessarily,  this 
education  varies  greatl}'  with  times,  countries,  and-  social 
conditions.  For  what  different  educational  ideas  do  the 
names  of  Abraham,  Pericles,  Cicero,  Charlemagne,  Rich- 
ard the  Lion-hearted,  Newton,  Pascal,  and  Bismarck 
stand  !     Our  great  poet  makes  his  dusk}^  hero 

' '  Skilled  in  all  the  craft  of  hunters, 
Learned  in  all  the  lore  of  old  men, 
In  all  youthful  sports  and  pastimes, 
In  all  manly  arts  and  labors,"  — 

an  education  that  is  ideal  for  Indian  civilization,  but  which, 
consisting  mainly  of  fleetness  of  foot  and  strength  of  arm, 
is  most  inadequate  for  any  civilization  that  subordinates 
the  ph^'Sical  to  the  mental  powers.  To  ride  horseback, 
to  handle  the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth  may  well  have 
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held  a  foremost  place  in  education  in  the  earlier  and  ruder 
age  of  the  Persians ;  but  in  an}*  great  countiy  to-day  the 
two  first  attainments  are  nothing  but  recreations  and 
pastimes. 

Education  in  a  highly  civilized  State  is  supplied  by 
various  agencies.  I  do  not  now  mean  that  indirect  edu- 
cation which  comes  from  contact  with  nature  and  man, 
but  that  direct  education  which  comes  from  conscious, 
intentional  human  efforts.  These  efforts  may  be  roughly- 
divided  thus : — 

1 .  Voluntary  efforts  put  forth  by  families,  especiall}'  by 
parents,  to  educate  the  30unger  members  thereof. 

2.  Voluntary  eflTorts  put  forth  outside  the  circle  of  the 
family,  in  the  sphere  of  benevolence,  bj'  individuals. 

3.  Voluntary  efforts  put  forth  b}-  associations,  the 
Church,  moral  and  educational  societies,  etc. 

4.  Efforts  put  forth  by  the  State  in  its  corporate,  govern- 
mental capacitN'. 

It  scarcel}'  needs  to  be  said  that  these  agencies  may  co- 
operate, and  commonlv  do  co-operate,  in  individual  cases 
as  the}"  do  in  tlie  total  work  done.  But  it  is  pertinent  to 
ask  of  the  aggregate  education  in  any  country-,  What  are 
parents,  benevolent  persons  in  individual  capacities  or  in 
voluntary-  associations,  and  the  State  respectiveh'  doing? 
Again,  we  ma}-  ask  of  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 
How  should  it  be  distributed  among  the  several  agencies  ? 
In  seeking  to  answer  this  last  question,  men  are  apt  to 
fall  into  grievous  errors.  Especialh'  is  this  true  of  men 
with  a  speculative  turn,  prone  to  say  of  ever3'thing: 
"  There  is  always  a  best  way,  which  it  is  our  business  to 
discover."  These  will  assign  this  function  to  families, 
that  to  the  Church,  a  third  to  the  State,  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  Now,  this  will  do  if  the  inquirer  is  simply  emulating 
Plato  in  the   Republic,  More  in  the  Utopia,  Bacon  in  the 
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New  Atlantis,  — that  is,  if  his  aim  is  to  invent  an  ideal 
scheme  ;  but  it  is  sheer  folly  if  his  aim  is  to  solve  a  prac- 
tical problem.  The  distribution  of  educational  functions, 
in  any  case,  will  depend  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the 
agencies  that  are  to  perform  them  ;  while  the  strength  of 
the  agencies  will  depend  upon  facts  of  history,  tradition, 
social  life,  political  institutions,  and  the  like.  Of  course 
I  now  speak  of  education  in  the  broad  general  sense, 
though  the  remark  is  true  in  the  narrow  special  sense.  A 
vigorous  family  life  and  discipline  leave  less  to  extra- 
famil}"  influences  ;  a  vigorous  voluntarjusm  materially  re- 
lieves the  State.  In  Germany  the  higher  education  is 
mainl}'  furnished  by  the  State  ;  while  in  the  United  States 
it  leans  much  more  heavily  upon  voluntary  enterprise. 
A  S3"stem  that  succeeds  in  Ohio  will  not  succeed  in  Prus- 
sia ;  and  the  distribution  of  educational  functions  among 
the  several  agencies,  in  the  same  country,  may  change 
from  time  to  time.  From  these  premises  this  conclusion 
follows :  I  am  not  to  discuss  some  Utopian  or  even  extra- 
American  scheme,  but  to  discuss  the  Mission  of  the  Pub- 
lic or  State  School  in  such  a  State  as  Ohio  or  New  York ; 
and  this  not  the  Ohio  or  New  York  either  of  some  past  or 
of  some  future  generation,  but  of  to-day.  What  shall  the 
public  school  attempt  to  do?  The  fact  that  Ohio  alone 
expends  more  than  eight  million  dollars  a  j'ear  on  her 
pubhc  schools,  not  to  speak  of  other  considerations, 
shows  how  important  the  question  is.  At  first  we  shall 
make  head  most  rapidly  by  changing  the  form  of  the  ques- 
tion to  this :  What  education  shall  the  State  undertake 
to  give? 

Manifestly,  the  State  is  not  to  take  possession  of  the 
whole  field  of  education,  thus  usurping  the  place  of  the 
family,  of  the  Church,  and  of  all  other  voluntar}'  powers. 
This  proposition  is  generally  admitted  ;  but  there  can  be 
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no  harm  done,  but  rather  good,  at  this  juncture  of  our 
educational  historj,  b}-  an  articulated  exposition. 

First.  The  State  must  not  destroy'  or  weaken  the  fam- 
ik  as  an  educational  agent.  This  institution  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  training  as  well  as  propagating  the  human 
race ;  for  the  bearing  of  offspring  is  not  the  sole  function 
of  mothers,  —  the  furnishing  a  place  for  lying-in  not  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  home.  The  larger  share  of  the  whole 
work  required  to  fit  a  boy  or  girl  for  life  can  lie  done  at 
home,  in  the  family,  by  father  and  mother,  better  than 
anywhere  else.  In  fact,  omitting  the  few  sporadic  excep- 
tions, much  of  this  work  cannot  be  done  b}'  any  other 
agency.  To  say  of  a  child,  he  had  a  father  and  mother 
only  in  the  physical  sense,  he  never  had  them  in  the 
moral  sense,  —  is  to  sa}'  of  him  that  he  has  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss ;  and  that  no  matter  how  faithfully  other 
agencies  ma}'  have  done  their  work.  As  is  well  known, 
the  ancient  Spartans  did  all  thej-  could  to  abolish  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  to  destroy  the  home.  A  few  sentences 
from  Curtius  will  show  their  method,  and  give  a  faint 
glimpse  of  the  results :  — 

"  To  marry  at  the  proper  season  was  a  State  duty  of  every 
Dorian  enfeoffed  of  land,  who  had  to  do  bis  part  toward  bring- 
ing lip  a  sturdy  younger  generation  for  his  lot  of  land.  This 
was  so  openly  regarded  as  the  object  of  marriage,  that  a  child- 
less wedlock  was  not  looked  upon  as  any  wedlock  at  all,  and  its 
dissolution  ordered  by  the  State.  .  .  .  The  State  expressly  re- 
served to  itself  the  right  of  subjecting  the  children  of  the  Spar- 
tiatae  immediately  after  birth  to  an  examination  of  their  physical 
condition,  before  they  were  recognized  as  children  of  the  house. 
The  weakly  and  cripples  were  exposed  on  Taygetus.  .  .  .  Even 
those  who  had  grown  up  as  genuine  sons  of  Spartiat£e  were 
liable  to  degradation.  .  .  .  Boys  were,  as  early  as  their  eighth 
year,  taken  into  public  training,  and  assigned  their  places  in 
their  respective  divisions.    .  .  .   Thus  even  before  a  boy  was 
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able  to  reflect,  he  found  himself  in  a  system  of  fixed  and  severe 
rules,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  let  all  his  own  inclinations  and 
tendencies  fall  to  the  ground  from  disuse.  .  .  .  And  since 
designedly  every  mental  progress  was  avoided  which  might  have 
opened  a  wider  horizon,  since  even  of  the  arts  —  which  formed 
the  closest  bond  of  union  among  the  Hellenes  —  of  poetry  and 
music,  nothing  was  admitted  except  what  had  been  by  the  State 
assimilated  to  a  fixed  pattern,  and  was  introduced  in  an  official 
form,  the  whole  culture  of  the  Spartan,  like  his  coinage,  was 
only  valid  and  good  for  his  own  country;  and  while  every  more 
liberally  educated  Greek  necessarily  felt  cramped  by  mysterious 
bounds  at  Sparta,  every  Spartan  felt  strange,  awkward,  and  un- 
easy when  away  from  his  home.  Even  at  home  the  individual 
was  nothing;  but  what  a  man  was,  he  was  merely  by  his  partici- 
pation in  the  whole,  by  the  fixed  place  which  he  occupied  iu  its 
system.  In  this  consciousness  the  boy  grew  up  to  be  a  youth,  and 
in  the  same  feeling  youths  and  men  lived  on,  swarming  closely 
together  like  bees,  as  it  were  by  a  natural  instinct.  The  choral 
songs  served  to  keep  alive  this  feeling  ;  ...  it  was  further  fos- 
tered by  the  exercises  of  arms  and  the  common  meals  of  the  men, 
from  which  even  those  who  had  founded  a  family  of  their  own 
were  forbidden  to  stay  away.  The  family  was  always  to  remain 
a  consideration  of  secondary  importance :  and  even  at  home  the 
father  of  a  family  was  never  to  lose  the  feeling  and  the  habit  of 
an  uninterrupted  service  in  the  field  and  life  in  the  camp,  — 
hence  the  dining  together  was  called  camping  together;  the  as- 
sociates at  the  meal  were  the  same  as  the  associates  under  the 
tents;  the  food  was  so  plain  tiiat  it  might  easily  be  obtained  in 
equal  quality  even  in  the  field.  To  one  looking  down  from  the 
heights  of  the  Taygetus  into  the  hollow  land,  it  must  have  ap- 
peared like  a  great  drilling-ground,  —  like  a  position  taken  up 
by  an  army  ready  for  battle;  for  even  the  festivals  had  a  mili- 
tary character.  To  give  and  to  obey  the  word  of  command.  — 
this  was  the  science  of  the  Spartan ;  and  after  this  pattern  his 
speech,  too,  was  short  and  terse."  ^ 

That  the  development  of  the  intellect  was  not  regarded 
in  Sparta,  and  that  immorality  was  fostered  for  its  militarj' 
1  "  History  of  Greece,"  vol.  i.  pp.  214-220.     Scribner's  Sons. 
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value,  goes  without  the  saying.  Perhaps  no  other  people 
that  holds  an  important  place  in  history  ever  went  so 
far  as  the  Spartans  in  exalting  the  State,  in  depressing 
the  individual,  and  in  destroying  the  famih'.  Certainl}* 
the  result  was  a  powerful  type  of  character;  but  a 
tjpe  of  character  that  found  few  admirers  in  antiquit}-, 
and  that  finds  fewer  still  in  modern  times.  No  Ameri- 
can is  likely  to  defend  the  Spartan  regimen,  —  [)erhaps 
no  Prussian  will  defend  it  in  its  full  rigor ;  but  an  Ameri- 
can or  a  Prussian,  no  matter  how  much  he  may  detest 
the  Spartan  system,  ma^'  fail  to  see  what  the  real  idea 
was  that  held  sway  in  the  Valley  of  the  Eurotas.  Mark, 
then,  that  it  was  not  the  militar}-  idea :  it  was  rather 
the  idea  of  State  supremac}*  in  the  whole  field  of  life ; 
it  was  the  destruction  of  the  home,  the  insignificance 
of  the  individual,  and  the  self-arrogation  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Mark,  too,  that  the  State  can  take  possession  of 
education  as  Sparta  did,  and  work  after  a  very  different 
pattern.  Sparta  chose  the  military  type ;  Ohio  might 
choose  an  industrial  or  commercial  type.  War  is,  in- 
deed, an  imiK>rtant  matter;  but  not  so  important  that 
the  boy  should  be  made  first  a  soldier,  and  not  at  all  a 
man.  Industry-  and  trade  are  important  matters, — in 
modem  society  far  more  important  than  war;  but  they 
are  not  so  important  that  the  man  should  be  lost  in  the 
mechanic  or  trader.  I  object,  therefore,  in  toto  to  the 
State's  pursuing  any  policy  in  resi^ect  to  education  that 
will  degrade  the  individual  man,  that  will  subtract  from 
the  dignit}'  of  home,  or  that  will  relieve  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  the  weight  of  the  mandate  of  divine  wisdom  and 
authority :  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  wa}-  he  should  go." 
Let  me  add  that  I  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  uiK>n 
this  topic,  only  that  I  seem  to  discover  a  growing  tend- 
ency to  tlu-ust  parental  dut}-  and  responsibility  upon  other 
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shoulders.  A  ladj'  of  good  social  position  in  one  of  our 
cities  insisted  upon  the  admission  of  her  five-3'ear-old 
bo}'  to  the  public  schools,  giving  as  a  reason  that  she 
had  nobod}-  to  leave  the  child  with  at  home,  and  that 
afternoons  she  wanted  to  go  calling.  A  full  revelation  of 
family  life  in  the  fashionable  quarters  of  our  large  cities 
would,  I  suspect,  be  inexpressibly  shocking  to  people  of 
old-fashioned  ideas  and  habits.  There  is,  moreover,  an 
unmistakable  tendency,  against  which  I  protest,  to  enlarge 
State  powers  and  undul}'  to  expand  State  education. 

Second.  The  State  must  not  dostro}'^  or  innjair  the  vol- 
untary principle  in  society.  The  strength  of  voluntary- 
ism in  any  country  depends  upon  a  variety-  of  facts.  A 
State  Church  stands  in  its  way.  Dissent  or  non-conform- 
ity where  a  State  Church  exists  stimulates  its  growth. 
An  exclusively  State  education  or  voluntary  education 
bears  fruit  after  its  own  kind.  In  general,  the  paternal 
or  protective  theory  of  government,  put  in  practice,  de- 
presses voluntary'  effort  in  religion,  in  education,  in  a 
hundred  other  wa3's  ;  while  laissez-faire,  or  the  let-alone 
policy,  powei'fully  stimulates  such  effort  in  the  same  field. 
Experience  here  supports  theory ;  history  confirms  the 
a  priori  argument.  In  no  other  country*  of  Europe  is  re- 
ligious dissent  so  strong  as  in  England ;  in  no  other  does 
the  Government  keep  its  hands  off  so  many  things,  — 
thus  throwing  the  people  back  upon  their  own  resources ; 
and  in  no  other  country  is  there  so  much  voluntary  in- 
dividual and  associated  effort  in  industrj',  in  trade,  in 
education,  in  moral  reform,  and  iii  religion.  In  Prussia, 
the  Church  has  so  long  leaned  upon  the  State,  that  an 
active  religious  voluntaryism  is  unknown.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, upon  the  other  hand,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  — 
the  self-reliant  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  our  natural  environ- 
ment, and  particularl}'  the  fact  that  our  governments  leave 
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so  much  to  the  people,  or  the  people  intrust  so  little  to 
the  governments,  —  voluntar3ism  is  an  active,  aggressive, 
and  powerful  agency.  History  has  no  people  to  compare 
with  us  in  this  respect.  A  Church  unfed  from  the  public 
table  is  a  thing  that  Continental  Europe  can  hardly  under- 
stand ;  but  in  the  United  States  all  denominations  of 
Christian  people,  including  Preslnterians,  who  learned 
the  lesson  of  State  help  in  Scotland,  Episcopalians,  who 
learned  the  same  lesson  in  Old  England,  Congregalional- 
ists,  who  once  enjoyed  it  in  New  England,  and  even  Cath- 
olics, —  who  from  the  time  of  Constantine  have  always 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  State  wherever  possible,  — 
raise  vast  sums  of  mone}-  for  Church  purposes  with  almost 
perfect  ease,  simply  by  appealing  to  the  voluntar}-  prin- 
ciple. The  American  people  themselves,  separate  and 
apart  from  their  governments,  are  the  noblest  object  that 
America  has  to  offer  to  the  admiration  of  the  world  ;  and 
this  is  largel}'  owing  to  the  development  of  self-helpful- 
ness in  the  citizen. 

In  our  education,  voluntaryism  has  been  most  promi- 
nent and  most  beneficent  from  early  times,  and  is  still  a 
vigorous  force.  According  to  Commissioner  Eaton,  the 
educational  benefactions  reported  to  his  office  from  1871  to 
1880,  both  inclusive,  amounted  to  861,374,028,  not  count- 
ing the  disbursements  from  the  Peabod^-  Fund,  which, 
from  1868  to  1880,  amounted  to  $1,191,700  more.  Nor 
did  the  list  end  with  1880,  but  has  continued  to  lengthen. 
Now  I  venture  to  sa^"  the  world  has  not  the  equal  of  this 
anywhere  to  show.  It  dwarfs  the '' princel}' generosity  " 
of  tradition.  Savs  President  Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University- :  "  The  munificence  of  Americans  is  one  of  the 
admirable  forces  now  moulding  human  societ}'.  It  sur- 
prises the  people  of  other  lands ;  it  surprises  ourselves. 
Every  new  gift  begets  another."     President  Oilman  closes 
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an  eloquent  paragraph  with  the  prayer  that  this  "  bounty 
may  not  cease  until  every  citizen  favored  by  the  smiles  of 
fortune  has  bestowed  of  his  surplus  some  generous  gift  to 
learning,  charity,  art,  science,  or  religion !  "  ^  We  can 
all  join  in  this  prayer ;  but  that  the  pra3-er  may  be  an- 
swered, we  must  cultivate,  and  not  dwarf,  the  influences 
that  lead  men  to  such  munificence.  The  State  must  not 
get  in  the  way  of  the  private  citizen.  Our  men  of  fortune 
need  to  give  their  money  to  society',  as  much  as  society 
needs  to  receive  it ;  if  they  do  not  give  it,  what,  in  this 
age  of  wealth-creation,  can  prevent  tlieir  becoming  alto- 
gether carnalized  and  devoted  to  Mammon?  Hence  I 
resist  all  policies  that  will  dwarf  private  liberality,  as  well 
as  those  that  tend  to  enfeeble  home  influence. 

But  the  main  question  still  towers  above  us  like  a  cita- 
del:  "  What  is  the  mission  of  the  public  school  ?"  Be- 
fore assaulting  it  let  us  run  another  parallel.  Is  there  an 
education  that  all  men  in  a  free  State  need,  —  an  educa- 
tion that  furnishes  a  general  preparation  for  life  ;  an  edu- 
cation that  belongs  to  no  particular  walk,  but  that  is  a 
pre-requisite  for  all  walks ;  an  education  that  does  not 
develop  particular  dexterities  so  much  as  it  develops  the 
man  who  is  behind  dexterities  and  is  more  than  dexteri- 
ties ;  an  education  that  extra-State  agencies  cannot  furnish 
in  all  cases,  and  that  State  agency  can  better  furnish  in 
almost  all  cases?  If  there  is  such  an  education  as  this, 
manifestl}^  it  lies  within  the  province  of  the  public  school. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  an  education  that  answers  to 
the  description. 

Argument  is  scarce!}^  needed  to  show  that  we  have  such 
an  education  in  those  studies  that  are  now  pursued  in  our 
primary  and  grammar  schools.     These  studies  form  the 

»  "  Dedication,  etc.,  of  Adclbert  College,"  p.  25.  Cleveland,  1883. 
The  Eaton  statistics  given  are  found  in  this  Address,  p.  26. 
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common  foundation  of  all  education  considered  in  the  tech- 
nical or  school  senser  No  matter  what  dexterities  a  man 
may  cultivate  later,  no  matter  what  special  lines  of  work 
he  may  follow,  no  matter  what  broader  and  fuller  course 
of  study  he  may  master,  no  matter  what  profession  he 
may  choose  or  what  arts  cultivate,  these  studies  he  mast 
have.  They  are  essential  to  the  gi'owth  of  the  man  and 
to  his  success  in  life.  The}-  may  be  thrown  into  three 
groups : — 

1.  Reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  language,  and  gram- 
mar. These  studies  have  to  do  with  acquisition  and  with 
expression.  The  pupil  must  acquire  knowledge  ;  he  must 
be  able  to  communicate  his  knowledge.  In  the  earliest 
stage  of  human  history  direct  observation  of  men  and 
things  is  the  only  wa}*  to  learn.  In  the  next  stage,  men 
not  only  observe  directly,  but  they  learn  from  the  oral 
teaching  or  tradition  of  those  older  or  better-informed 
than  themselves.  Then  come  writing  and  books,  which 
are  in  some  sense  the  most  valuable  sources  of  information 
and  training.  In  a  literarj'  age  literature  becomes  the 
great  instrument  of  the  school.  Thus  to  learn  to  read  is 
the  first  and  greatest  of  school  acquisitions.  It  is  the  key 
to  the  vast  storehouse  of  recorded  knowledge.  Hence, 
in  our  society-  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  cannot  read  is  to 
say  of  him  that  he  is  untaught  and  ignorant.  .Then  writ- 
ing is  the  art  preservative  of  arts  ;  next  to  oral  speech,  it 
is  the  instrument  of  communication ;  older  than  books  in 
its  origin,  it  is  later,  or  at  most  contemporaneous,  in  its 
acquisition.  Then  in  connection  with  reading  and  writing 
should  be  mentioned  such  training  in'  spelling,  language, 
and  grammar  as  will  enable  the  pupil  to  express  with 
force  and  correctness  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  Except 
reading,  these  studies  mav  be  thrown  under  the  general 
head   of  composition,  —  a    bianch   of  education   hitherto 
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much   neglected   iu  schools,    and  that  calls   for  a  larger 
cultivation. 

2.  Those  rudiments  of  mathematics  which  constitute 
arithmetic.  These  rudiments  must  be  taught,  parth'  be- 
cause the^^  are  a  business  necessit3',  and  partly  because 
the}-  are  an  invaluable  practice  in  logic.  Space  will  not 
be  taken  here  to  determine  just  how  much  arithmetic  ;  but 
it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that,  as  a  rule,  the  strongest 
thinkers  among  men  who  have  had  only  a  common-school 
education  are  found  among  the  good  arithmeticians. 

3.  A  modicum  of  geography  and  histor}-,  — a  modicum, 
I  mean,  as  compared  with  what  may  be  known.  The 
school  geograph}^  cannot  be  a  cyclopaedia,  nor  can  the 
school  histor}'  be  an  extended  treatise. 

Such  is  mj-  grouping  of  the  common  studies.  It  will 
be  observed  that  drawing,  music,  civil  polity,  and  Ger- 
man are  not  included.  This  is  not  because  I  undervalue 
them.  It  suffices  to  say  that  some  room  should  be 
found  in  common  schools  for  drawing,  music,  and  civil 
polity-,  though  the}'  should  not  be  pushed  to  the  front. 
Whether  German  shall  be  taught  in  any  communit}'  will 
depend  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  considerable 
German-speaking  and  reading  population.  For  American 
history  and  polit}',  I  must  sa}',  however,  that  they  should 
by  all  means  have  a  place  in  American  schools,  especially 
so  long  as  the  great  defence  of  State  schools  is  the  argu- 
ment that  the  State  must  educate  in  her  own  defence. 
So  far  there  will  be  small  difference  of  opinion.  None 
will  seriously  quarrel  with  this  programme,  save  the  doctri- 
naires who  denounce  all  State  education  and  rely  wholh* 
upon  the  let-alone  principle.  But  the  next  question.  What 
about  the  high  school?  brings  us  to  contested  ground. 

Men  may  reason  as  the}-  like  from  theoretical  data ; 
they  may  prove  to  their  hearts'  content  that  the  Slate  is 
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under  no  obligation  to  furnish  more  than  common-school 
education,  and  that  it  is  wrong  to  lev\'  taxes  for  such  a 
purpose  ;  but  the  high  school  is  here,  and  here  to  stay.  On 
this  point  the  popular  verdict  will  be,  if  it  is  not  aheady, 
nulla  vestigia  rdrorsum.  Some  of  the  opposing  ailments 
to  mj'  mind  have  a  good  deal  of  force ;  but  I  am  not 
such  a  doctrinaire  as  to  suppose  that,  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 
country,  such  a  question  as  this  will  be  settled  on  a 
priori  grounds.  Uix)n  the  question.  What  shall  the  high 
school  be  ?  I  do  not  enter  further  than  to  avow  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  public  will  insist  upon  two  things :  that 
the  high  school  shall  be  a  place  where  the  studies  of 
the  lower  grades  are  more  fully  and  thoroughlj*  taught, 
and  where  other  studies  —  scientific,  mathematical,  his- 
torical, etc.  —  can  be  pursued  by  bojs  and  girls  who  are 
not  content  with  the  common  schools,  and  who  do  not 
propose  to  go  to  college.  So  much  the  public  will  insist 
upon ;  further,  it  will  probably  insist  upon  a  high  school 
adequate  to  fit  joung  men  and  women  for  the  higher 
education. 

Now  when  I  sa}'  the  high  school  is  here,  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  in  all  places.  "When  I  say  that  it  is  here  to  sta\-, 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  ever  will  be  found  in  everv  district  or 
hamlet.  Nor  do  I  mean  that,  when  found,  it  will  always 
fill  out  the  above  description.  What  I  mean  is,  that  when 
the  numbers  and  wealth  of  a  community  justify  it,  and  the 
intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  the  community  call  for  it, 
there  will  be  found  such  a  high  school  as  I  have  described  ; 
and  this  will  be  supported  by  the  State.  At  this  point  it 
will  be  well  to  expose  a  current  fallacy,  —  viz. :  that  the 
high  school  is  supported  by  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rich.  The  refutation  is  found  in  these  facts,  often 
overlooked :  — 

1.    The  funds  of  the  high  school  come  from  precisely 
11 
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the   same    sources   that    the   funds   of  the   primary   and 
grammar  schools  come  from. 

2.  The  school  funds  do  not  come  in  either  case  mainly 
from  the  poor,  as  the  argument  assumes.  The  poor  do 
not  contribute  largely  to  the  public  taxes,  at  least  directly. 
A  study  of  the  treasurer's  books  in  anj^  citj'  will  show  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  taxes  is  paid  by  a  small  minority 
of  the  people.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  and  with  truth, 
that  the  poor  are  taxed  indirectly ;  that  the}^  contribute  to 
the  public  expenses  in  enhanced  rents  and  prices ;  but  if 
the  argument  is  rested  upon  that  ground,  then  it  will 
follow  that  they  pay  taxes  only  as  the}-  are  consumers,  in 
which  particular  the  well-to-do  and  the  rich  greatly  sur- 
pass them. 

3.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  high  school  is  for  the  rich 
as  respects  its  intent,  or  that  it  is  mainh^  used  by  them  as 
respects  the  fact.  A  census  of  the  pupils  attending  a  city 
high  school  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
said  pupils  belong  to  neither  the  rich  nor  the  poor,  prop- 
erly so  called,  but  to  that  large  class  which  lies  between 
the  two.  In  fact,  the  American  high  school  is  a  sort  of 
middle-class  school.-^ 

But  what  of  the  college  and  university  ?  Shall  the  State 
also  furnish  the  higher  education  ?  Here  it  suffices  to  say 
much  will  depend  upoi^  circumstances.     The  State  will  do 

1  A  careful  census  of  the  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  for  the 
year  1882-1883,  shows  that  134  of  the  pupils  are  children  of  mer- 
chants, 108  of  professional  men,  14  of  farmers,  121  of  agents,  66  of 
manufacturers,  75  of  clerks,  158  of  mechanics,  and  96  of  persons 
having  no  business,  as  widows  and  men  not  in  active  service.  The 
census  of  the  West  High  School  shows  that  insurance  men,  travel- 
ling men,  architects,  attorney's,  bakers,  smiths,  book-keepers,  brewers, 
butchers,  carpenters,  clerks,  builders,  druggists,  engineers,  editors, 
grocers,  janitors,  lake  captains,  ministers,  doctors,  ship-builders,  tail- 
ors, etc.,  patronize  that  school. 
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much  or  little  in  this  field  according  as  voluntar}-  enter- 
prise does  less  or  more.  A  polic\'  that  would  be  most 
desirable  in  one  State  might  be  most  undesirable  in  an- 
other. Michigan,  for  example,  has  a  great  university 
that  leans  heavily  upon  the  State  and  that  was  originally 
endowed  by  the  nation.  Ohio  has  a  large  number  of  col- 
leges that  spring  directly  from  the  people  themselves. 
Professional  schools  of  all  kinds  are  supported  mostl3'  by 
voluntar}-  agencies.  It  is  a  happy  fact  that  it  is  so  ;  but 
we  can  imagine  a  state  of  things  in  which  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Government  to  render  assistance  to  the  professions, 
witli  the  exception  of  theology. 

The  sweep  of  the  argument  is,  that  the  State  may  take 
a  verj'  wide  range  in  the  educational  field  ;  that  much  will 
depend  upon  circumstances :  that  no  metes  and  bounds 
can  be  drawn  save  as  the}'  are  defined  bv  groups  of  facts. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  far  more  important  that  the  State 
shall  provide  primary  schools  and  grammar  schools  than 
colleges,  or  even  high  schools.  For  example,  in  1882  there 
were  enrolled  in  the  primarj*  and  grammar  schools  of 
Ohio  721,729  pupils;  in  the  high  schools,  29,372  pupils. 
The  same  year  there  were  enrolled  in  twenty-five  Ohio 
colleges,  3,064 ;  in  thirt3-two  academies,  seminaries,  and 
preparatory  schools,  4,127  ;  in  five  normal  schools,  4,121. 
Now  it  is  not  necessary  for  one  to  believe  in  mere  num- 
bers, or  to  disparage  the  higher  education,  to  see  that 
the  heart  of  American  education  beats  below  the  high- 
school  line.  To  strengthen  and  deepen  the  education 
of  the  pupils  in  the  lower  gi'ades  —  the  real  common 
schools  —  stands  fii-st  among  the  educational  needs  of  the 
time. 

One  very  important  topic  is  still  in  reserve,  that  of 
industrial  education.  Or,  more  definitel}',  the  question, 
Shall   industrial   studies   be   introduced    into   the   public 
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schools  ?  First  of  all  let  me  state  the  argument  of  those 
who  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

We  live,  it  is  said,  in  an  age  and  countrj'  pre-eminently 
industrial ;  the  demand  for  skilled  labor  is  constantl}'  in- 
creasing ;  our  youth,  owing  to  new  social  conditions,  learn 
far  less  of  things  —  natural  objects,  materials,  and  tools 
—  than  a  generation  ago  ;  old-fashioned  industrial  habits, 
as  apprenticeships,  are  rapidly  giving  way,  and,  in  fact, 
are  almost  gone  ;  the  education  of  the  schools  is  mainl}'  in 
words  and  in  books  ;  the  training  of  the  hand  is  neglected  ; 
our  3'outh  are  too  strongly  drawn  towards  clerkships,  the 
professions,  and  "fancy"  work;  they  are  repelled  from 
the  industries,  —  from  all  of  which  premises  it  is  inferred 
that  our  education  needs  to  be  faced  about ;  and  that  to  face 
it  about,  and  thereby  remedy  the  evils  from  which  society 
suffers,  industrial  training  must  be  brought  into  the  public 
schools.  Now  one  may  admit  that  there  is  much  truth  in 
these  premises,  —  may  admit  it  with  regret,  as  I  do,  — 
and  question,  as  I  question,  the  conclusion. 

On  one  preliminary  point  let  me  speak  with  plainness. 
I  am  clearl}'  of  the  opinion  that  education  in  all  progress- 
ive countries,  our  own  included,  needs  to  be  faced  more 
to  nature  and  to  life.  What  is  more,  such  a  change  is 
actually  taking  place ;  perhaps  I  should  change  the  figure, 
and  say,  education  is  becoming  many-sided,  and  is  facing 
in  all  directions.  I  am  in  heart}'  accord  with  the  schools 
of  general  science,  of  applied  science,  the  technological 
institutes,  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  and 
all  the  other  educating  agencies  and  appliances  that  are 
closely  connected  with  science  and  art,  or  that  deal  with 
the  phj'sical  dexterities.  The  existing  schools  of  these 
various  kinds  answer  great  needs  ;  these  needs  will  in- 
crease ;  and  the  schools  to  supply  them  must  grow  in 
number  and  in  capacity  even  more  rapidly  than  the  needs 
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themselves.  To  supph'  them  we  can  safely  appeal  to 
the  Aoluntai y  powers  of  American  societ}- ;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  real  olyection  to  the  State's  giAing 
its  powerful  assistance  whenever  it  is  reall}'  necessary. 
The.question  is  not  whether  education  shall  be  turned  more 
toward  industrial  life :  the  sole  question  is,  How  shall 
this  be  done?  To  be  more  specific,  I  take  a  great  inter- 
est in  such  schools  as  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training 
School,  where  labor  and  stud}'  are  combined,  and  where 
the  results  seem  to  be  eminently  satisfactory'.  But  let  it 
be  noted  that  this  school  stands  upon  a  purelj'  voluntary 
basis ;  that  the  students  are  picked  out  by  a  process  of 
self-selection  ;  and  that  a  man  may  favor  such  an  enter- 
prise heartily,  and  yet  scout  the  proposition  that  indus- 
trial training  shall  be  made  obligatory  like  reading,  or 
that  our  schoolrooms  shall  also  be  workshops.  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  the  advanced  champions  of  indus- 
trial education  do  not  stop  with  urging  the  value  and 
necessity  of  schools  like  the  St.  Louis  School ;  they  pro- 
pose nothing  less  than  that  hand  training  shall  be  put  upon 
a  footing  with  head  training  in  the  public  schools.  Let 
us  examine  their  proposition. 

In  the  first  place,  their  argument  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  American  society  has  so  spent  its  force ;  that 
fathers  and  mothers  so  neglect  their  duties  as  trainers  of 
the  young ;  that  our  societ}'  has  so  changed ;  that  the 
voluntary' principle  is  so  weak,  —  that  the  State  must  take 
this  long  step  toward  reproducing,  in  spirit,  ancient 
Sparta.  Now,  if  the  old-time  forces  have  not  become 
weak  to  the  extent  named,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  step  proposed  would  tend  greatl}-  to  weaken  them. 
The  kindergarten,  the  baby  farm,  the  mother's  school,  and 
what  not  of  the  same  sort,  are  all  admirable  in  their  place  ; 
but  one  who  remembers  with  fondness  the  old-fashioned 
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home,  and  who  does  not  believe  it  has  even  j-et  passed 
awa}',  cannot  at  times  help  asking,  Where  is  this  to  end? 
Is  the  home  to  be  destro^'ed?  Is  direct  parental  responsi- 
bility to  be  abolished?  Are  fathers  and  mothers  to  be 
relegated  to  the  sole  functions  of  propagating  their  kind  ? 
Shall  the  State  undertake  to  teach  ever^-  girl  to  sew  and 
make  bread?  every  bo}'  to  hammer  and  plane?  In  a 
word,  shall  Ohio  become  an  industrial  Sparta?  Lest  I  be 
misunderstood,  let  me  sa}'  again,  I  am  interested  in  the 
provision  of  schools  that  shall  combine  hand-training  with 
mind-training ;  but  I  think  they  will  be  used,  compara- 
tivel}''  speaking,  by  the  few,  and  attendance  upon  them 
must  be  voluntar}-.  The  State  may  require  the  bo}"  to 
learn  to  read  and  write ;  but  the  proposition  to  require 
hira  to  learn  or  to  prepare  for  this  trade  or  that  trade  is 
no  less  absurd  than  would  be  a  proposition  to  require 
the  citizens  of  Ohio  to  eat  black  broth  at  public  tables.^ 

^  Speaking  of  the  work  that  specialists  make  when  they  under- 
take to  set  things  to  rights  in  the  schools,  one  of  our  educational 
journals  says  :  "  A  good  deal  of  the  recent  criticism  on  our  common 
schools  is  off  the  track  and  of  little  practical  use,  because  it  is  a  one- 
sided judgment,  by  specialists,  on  an  institution  whose  vital  merit  is 
its  commonness  and  its  adjustment  to  the  ordinary  needs  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people.  Specialists  are  of  course  exclusive,  and 
are  apt  to  give  undue  prominence  to  their  own  line  of  thought  and 
operation.  Thus  an  eminent  master  of  a  technical  school  very  nat- 
urally looks  at  education  through  a  vista  bristling  with  the  tools  of 
his  department,  and  easily  falls  into  the  notion  that  the  '  use  of  tools  ' 
is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  a  common-school  education.  But 
since  the  artisan  class,  even  in  cities,  rarely  exceeds  one  fourth  the 
population,  a  compulsory  education  of  all  male  children  in  the  use  of 
tools  would  change  the  common  school  for  the  whole  people  to  a 
school  of  mechanics  for  a  minority.  Possibly  one  third  of  the  girls 
in  Boston  or  Chicago  will  not  receive  a  proper  home  training  in 
housework  and  the  use  of  the  needle.  But  a  class  of  lady  managers 
of  public  institutions  who  are  brouglit  in  contact  with  the  shiftless 
Bide  of  girl-life  jumps  at  the  conclusion  tiiat  housekeeping  and  sew- 
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la  the  second  place,  the  objections  to  this  comprehen- 
sive scheme  are  numerous  and  unanswerable.  Some  of 
them  I  shall  state  :  — 

1.  There  is  no  time,  in  most  cases,  for  these  industrial 
studies.  To  be  sure,  the  city  school-year  is  ten  months 
long ;  but  each  month  contains  only  four  weeks,  each  week 
only  five  days,  and  each  day  only  four  and  a  half  or  five 
hours.  The  law  allows  the  youth  to  attend  school  from 
the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  the  course  of 
stud}-  is  twelve  3-ears  long ;  but,  going  beneath  the  law 
and  the  course  of  stud}',  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact 
that  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  city  schools 
are  in  the  primary  grades.^  This  shows  how  the  chil- 
dren disappear  from  the  schools  as  we  ascend  the  grades, 
on  account  of  death  and  withdrawal.  The  same  fact  ap- 
pears, also,  in  the  statistics  showing  the  number  of  pupils 
of  the  several  ages  from  six  upwards,  and  in  the  statistics 
of  average  dail}-  attendance.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
time  which  the  average  boy  spends  in  the  public  school  has 
ever  been  accurately  ascertained.  It  cannot  be  more  than 
four  and  a  half  or  five  \ears  of  less  than  two  hundred  days 
each,  —  a  fact  that  calls  my  attention  to  a  fallacy  that  is 
amusing  to  all  schoolmen,   viz. :    That  the  average  boy 

ing  should  be  made  compulsory  in  common  schools,  forgetting  that 
two  thirds  of  the  mothers  prefer,  and  all  mothers  ought  to  prefer,  to 
give  all  needful  instruction  in  such  things  at  home." — New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education,  June  7,  1883. 

1  In  the  school  year  1882-1883,  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Clere- 
land  Schools  were  thus  distributed  in  the  several  grades:  D  Primary, 
26.7  per  cent;  C  Primary,  17.0  per  cent;  B  Primary,  l-t.7  percent; 
A  Primary,  12.9  per  cent :  total,  71.3  per  cent.  D  Grammar,  9.5 
per  cent ;  C  Grammar,  6,4  per  cent ;  B  Grammar,  5.0  per  cent ;  A 
Grammar,  3.8  per  cent :  total,  24.7.  First  year  in  High  School, 
2.2  per  cent ;  second  year  in  High  School,  .8  per  cent ;  third  year  in 
High  School,  .4  per  cent ;  foiuth  year  in  High  School,  .4  per  cent ; 
Normal  School,  .2  per  cent:   total,  4.0  per  cent. 
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leaves  the  school  with  an  extraordinary  amount  of  book 
learning !  How  can  it  be  extraordinary  in  view  of  the 
facts  presented  above?  Moreover,  what  part  of  what  he 
has  can  he  profitably  exchange  for  such  knowledge  as  he 
could  gain  of  tools  and  materials? 

These  statistics  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  often 
drawn,  that  ignorance  is  on  the  increase.  But  the}'  do 
raise  this  question :  When  the  average  public-school  boy 
has  attended  to  his  reader,  speller,  geography,  etc.,  what 
time  has  he  in  school  for  the  bench,  the  forge,  or  the 
lathe  ?  I  know  it  is  claimed  that  the  shop-work  will  not 
come  in  the  way  of  the  book- work,  — nay,  that  it  will  be  a 
positive  help ;  but  it  is  idle  to  claim  that  either  of  these 
propositions  is  as  yet  confirmed  by  experience.  I  can  see 
that  a  class  of  boj's  who  take  up  the  two  lines  of  study 
from  choice,  because  they  have  an  active  interest  in  them, 
can  carry  both  of  them  on  successfully ;  I  can  see  that 
average  bo3-s  ma}-  do  so  while  it  is  a  new  thing,  b}'  work- 
ing up  their  books  outside ;  but  that  the  whole  mass  of 
boys  in  the  schools  can  give  one  or  more  of  their  school- 
hours  each  day  to  tools,  and  still  not  neglect  their  books, 
as  a  rule,  is  contrary  to  nature.  The  claim  that  they  can 
is  too  much  like  the  argument  put  forward  some  j'ears 
ago  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  law,  —  viz. :  A  man  can  do 
as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  in  ten !  ^ 

1  The  old  idea  that  intellectual  and  manual  labor  can  be  success- 
fully combined,  and  that  poor  boys  can  thus  put  tliemselves  through 
college  side  by  side  with  those  who  do  not  have  to  earn  their  living,  is 
very  seductive.  The  new  idea  is  something  like  it.  But  the  manual- 
labor  schools,  one  by  one,  have  failed.  Speaking  of  the  last  failure 
on  a  large  scale,  one  of  the  public  journals  says  :  "  This  experiment 
was  predestined  to  failure  from  the  beginning.  Whether  it  could 
succeed  was  never  a  scholastic  question  at  all,  but  a  physiological 
one,  which  almost  any  young  man  could  have  settled  for  himself  be- 
fore going  to  college.     That  only  very  few  men  can  work  hard  with 
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2.  The  powers  and  resources  of  the  schools  are  not  ade- 
quate to  this  additional  burden.  When  one  contemplates 
the  vastness  of  the  field  that  the  State  now  has  under 
tillage,  and  the  character  of  the  tillage  that  she  gives,  he 
cannot  repress  surprise  that  it  should  be  seriously  pro- 
posed to  double  the  size  of  the  field.  The  State  under- 
takes to  give  a  common-school  education  to  all  the  youth 
within  her  borders,  —  an  undertaking  that  she  does  not 
fully  accomplish.  Moreover,  the  quality  of  the  State  edu- 
cation stands  in  need  of  improvement.  When  I  consider 
how  tradition,  authoritj-,  and  machine  methods  hold  sway ; 
how  words  hide  things,  and  language  conceals  thoughts ; 
how  books  come  between  the  pupil's  mind  and  the 
world,  —  when  I  consider  how  much  must  still  be  done 
to  reveal  the  child-nature  to  teachers,  to  show  them  that 
education  is  an  out-growing,  and  not  an  in-filling ;  in  a 
word,  to  introduce  natural  methods,  —  I  cannot  conceal  my 
astonishment  at  the  proix>sition  to  call  upon  the  schools, 
as  one  of  the  new  guides  does,  to  inculcate  an  industrial 
disposition,  to  communicate  industrial  knowledge,  and  to 
create  industrial  power.  I  am  compelled  to  think  that  the 
State  already  has,  in  the  public  schools,  as  large  a  terri- 
tory as  she  can  cultivate  to  advantage. 

3.  The  addition  of  the  industrial  feature  could  not  fail 
to  make  our  school  system  top-heav3'  and  unstable.  Even 
now  the  foundation  of  the  system  is  none  too  strong  for 
the  superstructure.    Such  an  extension  of  its  sphere  would 

both  mind  and  muscles  at  the  same  time  has  been  a  familiar  fact 
almost  ever  since  the  invention  of  the  art  of  writing.  Everybody  has 
only  a  limited  amount  of  vital  force ;  and  if  he  puts  it  into  his  brain, 
he  cannot  have  it  for  liis  muscles ;  or  if  he  puts  it  into  his  muscles,  he 
cannot  have  it  for  his  brain.  The  human  body  is  not  a  compound 
engine,  in  which  the  steam  can  be  used  twice  over.  This  is  the  long 
and  short  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  still  truer,  too,  of  young  and  im- 
mature men  than  of  older  ones."  —  Nation,  May  3,  1883. 
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lead  to  two  results, — greatly  to  increase  criticism,  and 
seriously  to  diminish  the  power  of  resistance. 

4.  Moreover,  the  value  of  anj'  industrial  education  that 
could  be  given  may  well  be  questioned.  It  is  said  that 
boys  ought  to  know  something  about  materials  and  tools. 
Granted  ;  but  of  how  much  use  will  be  the  knowledge  and 
the  power  the}-  gain  in  the  school-shops,  — unless,  indeed, 
the  tools  encroach  too  far  upon  the  books?  At  the  utmost, 
a  little  carpentr}',  smithing,  or  moulding  is  all  that  can  be 
done.  Nor  can  I  resist  the  conviction  that  the  instruction 
given  in  these  trades  would  prove  a  very  dilettante  affair. 
And  then  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  trades.  Besides,  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  literary  and  industrial  edu- 
cation in  this :  the  three  R's  are  an  introduction  to  all 
learning ;  they  are  of  universal  value :  while  the  trades 
have  no  common  elements,  no  common  instruments,  nei- 
ther the  hammer,  the  bellows,  the  awl,  nor  the  needle. 
The  hammer,  saw,  plane,  etc.,  are  sometimes  called  "  fun- 
damental tools,"  because  they  are  used  in  working  wood, 
stone,  and  metals  ;  but  they  are  not  properly  fundamental 
tools  at  all,  nor  are  there  any  such. 

In  the  third  place,  the  public  school  can  do  something 
better  for  the  children  that  attend  it  than  give  them 
a  smattering  of  carpentry  and  smithing.  It  can  teach 
them  the  common  studies  better  than  it  is  now  doing,  and 
place  them  more  lirml}^  upon  the  common  platform  of  edu- 
cation. It  can  give  them  a  glimpse  into  the  kingdom  of 
learning.  It  can  show  them  how  to  use  books  as  sources 
of  knowledge,  as  means  of  discipline,  and  as  springs  of 
inspiration.  The  aim  of  the  public  school  should  be,  not 
to  attempt  to  do  more,  but  to  do  better,  what  it  has  already 
attempted.  In  a  plea  for  industrial  education  made  at 
Saratoga  last  j'ear.  Superintendent  McAlister,  then  of 
Milwaukee,  now  of  Philadelphia,  called  attention  to  the 
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rapidity  with  which,  as  we  ascend  the  school  grades,  the 
children  fall  out  of  the  schools,  and  then  asks  what  has 
become  of  them.  "  Before  the  middle  grades  have  been 
finished,"  he  sa3S,  "  the  greater  number  of  these  Aoung 
children  have  been  taken  from  school  and  put  to  work." 
" If  30U  should  stand,"  he  says,  " at  the  business  centre 
of  Milwaukee  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  you  would  see 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  hurrying,  din- 
ner-basket in  hand,  from  a  hard  day's  work  to  the  homes 
which  they  had  left  in  the  early  morning.  The  school 
door  has  closed  upon  them  forever,  and  they  must  find 
their  way  through  the  world  with  such  scanty  intellectual 
equipment  as  has  been  crowded  into  five  or  six  years  of 
their  childhood."  ^  This  is  indeed  a  piteous  picture,  and 
all  the  more  so,  if,  as  Mr.  McAlister  says,  '•  in  the  larger 
number  of  cases  these  withdrawals  from  school  are  a  dire 
necessity."  Every  man  of  sensibility  must  be  touched  by 
such  a  scene. 

"  Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers, 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years? 
Thpy  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  mothers, 

And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows, 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest, 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows. 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west; 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers. 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  ! 
They  are  weeping  iu  the  playtime  of  the  others, 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 

'  '■  Do  you  question  the  young  children  in  the  sorrow, 
Why  their  tears  are  falling  so  ? 

1  "  Industrial  Education,"  p.  26.     The  Prang  Publication  Com- 
pany.   1882. 
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Do  you  ask  them.why  they  stand 
Weeping  sore  before  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers, 

In  our  happy  fatherland  ? 
They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces, 

And  their  looks  are  sad  to  see. 


"  Alas,  alas,  the  children !  they  are  seeking 

Death  in  life,  as  best  to  have! 
They  are  binding  up  their  hearts  away  from  breaking, 

With  a  cerement  from  the  grave. 
Go  out,  children,  from  the  mine  and  from  the  city; 

Sing  out,  children,  as  the  little  thrushes  do  ; 
Pluck  your  handfuls  of  the  meadow-cowslips  pretty; 

Laugh  aloud,  to  feel  your  fingers  let  them  through  ! 
But  they  answer:  *  Are  your  cowslips  of  the  meadows 

Like  our  weeds  anear  the  mine  ? 
Leave  us  quiet  in  the  dark  of  the  coal-shadows, 

From  your  pleasures  fair  and  fine ! 

"  '  For  oh !  '  say  the  children,  *  we  are  weary, 

And  we  cannot  run  or  leap ; 
If  we  cared  for  any  meadows,  it  were  merely 

To  drop  down  in  them  and  sleep. 
Our  knees  tremble  sorely  in  the  stooping  ; 

We  fall  upon  our  faces,  trying  to  go ; 
And,  underneath  our  heavy  eyelids  drooping, 

The  reddest  flower  would  look  as  pale  as  snow ; 
For,  all  day,  we  drag  our  burden  tiring 

Through  the  coal-dark  underground  ; 
Or,  all  day,  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 

In  the  factories,  round  and  round. 

"  '  For,  all  day  the  wheels  are  droning,  turning,  — 

Their  wind  comes  in  our  faces,  — 
Till  our  hearts  turn  —  our  heads,  with  pulses  burning, 

And  the  walls  turn  in  their  places  ; 
Turns  the  sky  in  the  high  window  blank  and  reeling; 
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Turns  the  long  light  that  drops  adown  the  wall; 
Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  ceiling; 

All  are  turning,  all  the  day,  and  we  with  all. 
And  all  day  the  iron  wheels  are  droning  ; 

And  sometimes  we  could  pray, 
"  O  ye  wheels,"  (breaking  out  in  a  mad  moaning,) 

"  Stop!  be  silent  for  to-day!  "  '  " 

To  return  to  the  children  described  bj-  Mr.  McAlis- 
ter.  Wonld  tbe  public  school  have  put  more  sweetness 
and  light  into  their  young  hearts  if  it  had  paid  less  at- 
tention to  books  and  more  attention  to  tools?  Would 
it  have  poured  more  sunshine  into  their  lives  if  it  had 
emphasized  the  mechanic  more  and  the  man  less?  I  can 
but  believe  that  school  education  should  look  mainly  after 
the  man  that  is  in  the  artisan.  Nay,  I  cannot  resist 
the  conviction  that  the  school  will,  in  the  long  run,  do 
most  for  the  hand  when  it  works  upon  the  brain.  Mr. 
McAlister  indeed  argues  that  the  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  who  are  seen  of  an  evening  upon  the  streets 
of  Milwaukee  would  tarry  longer  in  the  schools,  provided 
the  course  of  stud}-  were  remodelled  in  harmony  with  his 
views.  But,  first,  how  can  this  be  if  their  withdrawal  is, 
in  the  larger  number  of  cases,  "  a  dire  necessity"?  Fur- 
ther, his  argument  antagonizes  with  the  one  commonly 
urged  in  support  of  industrial  education.  One  argument 
is  that  the  youth  are  not  trained  to  industry,  but  are 
turned  aside  from  industrial  employments,  and  that  the 
school  must  be  reconstructed  to  teach  them  industries ; 
the  other  is  that  they  are  hurried  only  too  quickly  and  too 
eagerly  into  manual  work,  and  that  hand  education  must 
be  given  to  induce  them  to  tarry  at  tlieir  books.  Even 
if  Mr.  McAlister's  view  is  correct,  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful, to  one  who  considers  the  cupidity  of  parents,  the  eager- 
ness of  youth  "  to  get  to  work,"  and  the   materializing 
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tendencies  of  the  age,  whether  his  specific  will  work  a  cure. 
If,  as  he  sa^-s,  our  youth  are  suffering  from  too  aiuch  shop, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  more  shop  is  going  to  heal  them. 

I  have  said  that  the  pubUc  schools  can  do  something 
better  for  the  great  mass  of  youtli  who  attend  them  than 
give  the  smattering  of  industrial  training  proposed.  Such 
is  my  profound  conviction.  In  the  long  run,  we  shall  do 
best  by  keeping  the  public  school  at  the  work  for  which  it 
was  created.  If  the  course  needs  to  be  somewhat  changed  ; 
if  the  time  needs  to  be  redistributed  among  the  studies  ; 
if  the  teaching  and  discipline  are  fault}',  —  all  of  which 
propositions  are  true  to  a  degree, — the  needed  changes 
can  be  made  ;  but  let  us  go  slowly  in  changing  our  school- 
houses  into  workshops.  Nor  let  us  forget  that  we  are 
already  the  most  industrial  and  commercial  people  on  the 
globe. 

Mr.  McAlister's  picture  of  the  children  who  hurr}'  to 
their  work  in  earl}'  morning,  and  home  again  at  night,  is 
most  pitiful.  A  distinguished  clergyman,  looking  at  the 
same  picture,  draws  from  it  a  different  lesson.  Said 
Bishop  Harris  in  a  Commencement  Address  at  Ann  Arbor, 
in  1880:  "The  pitying  heavens  j'earn  over  no  sight  so 
dreadful  as  children  bending  like  galley-slaves  to  their  tasks 
in  factory  or  field,  and  toiling  with  joj'less  faces  to  win 
their  dail}-  bread.  The  story  of  wronged  and  oppressed  and 
distorted  childhood,  neglected  b}'  worldliness  or  held  in 
slavery  by  Mammon,  has  yet  to  be  fitly  told.  A  fewjears 
ago  England's  poetess  thrilled  the  heart  of  Christendom 
with  a  wail  of  agon}-  as  she  told  the  horror  of  it  in  the 
'  Cry  of  the  Children.'  Let  it  resound  throughout  the 
world,  I  say,  till  all  earth's  little  ones  are  emancipated, 
and  the  sun  in  his  course  through  the  heavens  shall  no 
more  look  down  upon  the  joyless  face  of  a  child  that  pines 
in  bondage  to  Mammon.     For  the  birthright  of  childhood 
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is  education  ;  and  it  is  a  sight  to  make  the  angels  weep,  to 
see  it  forced  or  permitted  to  barter  its  birthright  for  its 
daily  bread."  To  do  all  we  caa  for  the  children  so  pa- 
thetically described  is  a  prime  duty.  But  it  is  also  a  prime 
duty  to  look  after  another  class  that  I  shall  describe, 
though  not  with  equal  pathos.  I  speak  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  aspire  to  the  intellectual  life,  but  who  cannot, 
for  the  time,  at  least,  attain  to  it.  All  over  our  land,  in 
mechanics'  cottages  and  in  lonely  farmhouses,  are  thou- 
sands of  youths  .tossing  at  night  weary  limbs  upon  sleep- 
less beds,  and  watering  hot  pillows  with  wasted  tears, 
discontented  with  the  narrow  life  that  shuts  them  in,  and 
consumetl  by  the  divine  hunger  for  learning.  Here  is 
material  of  which  to  make  future  scholars,  scientists, 
pliilosophers,  men  of  letters,  statesmen,  and  men  of  pro- 
fessions. These,  as 'well  as  the  multitudes  who  hurrj* 
through  school  to  enter  shops,  have  their  claim  ;  and  the 
managers  of  the  public  school  must  not  so  lose  them- 
selves in  their  per-cents,  in  their  great  masses  and  aver- 
ages, that  they  fail  to  discover  these  children,  and  to 
speed  them  on  their  way. 


Note.  —  The  voluntary  element  in  American  government 
and  society,  —  that  is,  the  people  themselves  —  was  strongly  set 
forth  by  President  Garfield  toward  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
discussed  its  play  inside  the  Government  in  a  speech  entitled 
"  Revolution  in  Congress,"  House  of  Representatives,  March 
29,  1879.  (See  "Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  661-665)  He  discussed 
its  play  in  society  and  outside  the  Government  in  some  remarks 
on  "  The  Relation  of  the  National  Government  to  Science," 
House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  11,  1879.  Three  or  four  para- 
graphs from  these  remarks  are  here  appended:  — 

"  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  it  said  that  the  great  powers  of  gov- 
ernment in    this  country   are  divided  into  two  classes,  —  national 
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powers  and  State  powers.  That  is  an  incomplete  classification.  Our 
fathers  carefully  divided  all  governmental  powers  into  three  classes : 
one  class  they  gave  to  the  States,  another  to  the  nation  ;  but  the  third 
great  class,  comprising  the  most  precious  of  all  powers,  they  refused 
to  confer  upon  the  States  or  the  nation,  and  reserved  to  themselves. 
This  third  class  of  powers  has  been  almost  uniformly  overlooked  by 
men  who  have  discussed  the  American  system. 

"  My  attention  was  called  to  this  in  a  striking  way  not  long  since, 
in  reading  a  speech  of  Bismarck  before  the  Reichstag  of  Germany.  A 
proposition  was  pending  to  grant  some  political  rights  to  the  Jews  in 
the  German  Empire.  Bismarck  opposed  it ;  and  in  doing  so  he  took 
occasion  to  state  what,  in  his  view,  was  the  primary  object  of  the 
Prussian  government ;  and  I  was  startled  at  the  statement.  '  All 
gentlemen  around  me  will  admit,'  said  he,  '  that  the  primary  object 
of  the  Prussian  government  is  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  How,  then,  can  one  who  disbelieves  in  Christ 
be  properly  admitted  as  a  sharer  of  power  in  this  kingdom?  '  I  was 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  great  statesman  of  Germany  —  proba- 
bly the  foremost  man  in  Europe  to-day  —  stated  as  an  unquestioned 
principle,  that  the  support,  defence,  and  propagation  of  the  Christian 
Gospel  is  the  central  object  of  the  German  government.  Then  I  con- 
sidered, in  contrast  with  that,  the  peculiarity  of  our  own  government. 
Our  fathers,  though  recognizing,  in  common  with  Germany  and  the 
other  Christian  nations  of  the  earth,  the  supreme  importance  of  reli- 
gion among  men,  deliberately  turned  to  the  great  nation  they  were 
to  establish,  and  said,  '  You  shall  never  make  any  law  about  reli- 
gion : '  and  to  the  States  they  virtually  said,  '  You  shall  never  make 
any  law  establishing  any  form  of  religion.'  In  other  words,  here 
was  an  interest  too  precious  to  be  trusted  either  to  the  nation  or  to 
the  States.  Our  fathers  said,  '■  This  highest  of  all  human  interests 
we  will  reserve  to  the  people  themselves ;  we  will  not  delegate  our 
power  over  it  to  any  organized  government.  State  or  national ;  we 
will  not  even  allow  legislatures  to  make  any  law  concerning  it.' 

"To  my  mind,  it  is  the  sublimest  fact  in  our  American  system, 
that  in  defining  the  boundaries  of  delegated  powers,  they  chose  to 
intrust  the  most  precious  of  all  the  interests  of  human  beings  on  this 
earth  absolutely  to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  individual  people  of 
the  Republic,  not  to  be  voted  upon  by  their  representatives,  but  to  be 
regulated,  protected,  and  cherished  by  their  own  voluntary  action, 
leaving  themselves  perfectly  free  to  have  no  religion  if  they  chose, 
or  any  religion  that  they  pleased.    Thus  they  exhibited  their  regard 
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for  liberty,  their  faith  in  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people,  and 
their  belief  that  the  most  precious  interests  would  be  safest  under 
the  immediate  guardianship  of  freemen.  In  my  view,  we  have  spent 
too  much  time  in  discussing  State  sovereignty  and  national  supre- 
macy, and  have  neglected  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people.  It  is  a  safe  and  wise 
rule  to  follow  in  all  legislation,  that  whatever  the  people  can  do 
without  legislation  will  be  better  done  by  them  than  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  State  or  the  nation. 

"  What  I  have  said  in  reference  to  religion  applies  with  almost 
equal  force  to  science.  In  the  main,  the  framers  of  our  government 
trusted  science  to  the  same  jurisdiction  to  which  they  intrusted  reli- 
gion. "With  the  single  exception  of  one  clause  in  the  Constitution 
authorizing  Congress  to  promote  science  by  granting  copyrights  and 
patents,  the  chief  support  and  maintenance  of  science  are  left,  —  and 
I  think  wisely  left,  —  to  the  voluntary  action  of  our  people  ;  and  tliis 
was  done,  not  in  the  interest  of  liberty  alone,  but  in  the  interest  of 
science  itself.  .  .  . 

"  Generally  the  desire  of  our  scientific  men  is  to  be  let  alone ;  to 
work  in  free  competition  with  all  the  scientific  men  of  the  world ; 
to  develop  their  own  results,  and  get  the  credit  of  them  each  for  him- 
self ;  not  to  have  the  Government  enter  the  lists  as  the  rival  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

"  As  a  general  principle,  therefore,  the  United  States  ought  not  to 
interfere  in  matters  of  science,  but  should  leave  its  development  to 
the  free,  voluntary  action  of  our  third  great  estate,  —  the  people 
themselves.  In  this  theory  of  non-interference  by  the  Government,  I 
do  not  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  we  should  do  nothing  for  edu- 
cation,—  for  primary  education.  That  comes  under  another  con- 
sideration, the  necessity  of  the  nation  to  protect  itself,  and  the 
consideration  that  it  is  che.iper  and  wiser  to  give  education  than  to 
build  jails.  But  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  higher  sciences.  To  the 
general  principle  I  have  stated,  there  are  a  few  obvious  exceptions, 
which  should  be  clearly  understood  when  we  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject." —  President  Garfield  and  Education,  pp.  260,  265. 
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VIIT. 

INDUSTEIAL   EDUCATION  AND   PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL   REFORMS. 

[Supplement  to  the  paper  entitled   "The  Mission  of  the  Public 
School."] 

The  Industrial  Education  question  is  in  a  curiou.s 
jumble.  Three  points  of  difference  at  once  strike  the 
mind  of  the  man  who  looks  into  the  writings  of  its  advo- 
cates. These  are  (1)  The  end  or  purpose ;  (2)  A  name; 
(3)  A  working  programme  ;  and  they  will  all  clearly 
appear  in  the  following  discussion. 

Dr.  Felix  Adler  states  that  the  phrase  "industrial  edu- 
cation" has  acquired  two  entirelj^  distinct  meanings.  "As 
understood  by  one  part}^,  it  means  the  kind  of  education 
that  is  intended  to  foster  industrial  skill  and  to  fit  the 
pupil,  while  at  school,  for  the  industrial  pursuits  of  later 
life.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  those  who  insist  on  the  im- 
portance of  industrial  education  in  public  schools,  and  who 
are  urging  its  adoption,  use  the  phrase  in  this  sense."  ^ 
Dr.  Adler  can  confidentl}^  strike  out  his  "perhaps:" 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  what  industrial  edu- 
cation means  to  a  large  majority  of  its  advocates.  Amer- 
ica is  getting  behind  in  the  industrial  race,  they  say ;  a 

1  See  "  A  New  Experiment  in  Education,"  in  the  "  Princeton  Re- 
view "  for  March  and  April,  1883;  also  "  Second  and  Third  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Working-men's  School,"  New  York. 
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knowledge  of  materials  and  the  use  of  tools  are  no  longer 
obtained  in  the  old  way  ;  and  nothing  will  save  our  youth 
and  our  industries  but  teaching  trades  in  schools,  and 
especiall}-  in  the  public  schools.  Dr.  Adler  continues : 
"  The  strenuous  opposition  to  industrial  education  on  the 
part  of  man\-  teachers  is  doubtless  explicable  by  the  same 
understanding  of  it.  The}-  declare  with  some  vehemence, 
and,  I  firml}-  believe,  with  entire  justice,  that  the  State 
violates  the  rights  of  children  when  it  undertakes  to  pre- 
scribe their  future  career  during  the  school-age,  and  that 
the  public  system  of  education  should  be  kept  free  fix)m 
an}-  subserviency  to  the  '  bread  and  butter  interests '  of 
later  life."  He  further  stigmatizes  the  current  \\ew  as  a 
proposition  ' '  to  make  the  mass  of  mankind  more  machine- 
like than  they  alread\'  are,  —  though  with  the  proviso  that 
the}'  shall  be  made  more  perfect  machines,  more  skilful  to 
increase  wealth  and  to  feed  the  channels  of  the  mauufac- 
turei*'s  profits."  This  is  a  perfectly  just  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  behind  it  lie  some  facts  that  should  be  brought 
into  the  foreground. 

The  studies  taught  in  common  schools  must  be  common 
studies ;  they  must  have  general  value ;  they  must  be 
adapted  to  universal  wants,  not  directed  to  the  special 
wants  of  individuals  or  of  classes.  It  is  no  more  the 
mission  of  the  common  schools  to  make  mechanics  than  to 
make  farmers,  to  make  artisans  than  to  make  artists,  to 
form  manual  laborers  than  to  form  mental  laborers ;  no 
more  their  mission  to  teach  boys  to  handle  hammers,  chis- 
els, and  files,  than  it  is  to  teach  them  to  handle  forceps, 
scalpels,  and  gravers.  The  common  schools  are  for  all; 
and  this  is  the  feature  that  at  once  gives  them  their  name, 
and  furnishes  also  the  rock  of  their  defence.  Therefore 
just  as  soon  as  the  special  wants  of  indiAiduals  and  of 
classes   are  introduced    into  these  schools,  their   logical 
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foundation  is  gone.  As  I  said  in  the  paper  to  which  this 
is  supplementary  :  "Is  there  an  education  that  all  men  in 
a  free  State  need,  — an  education  that  furnishes  a  general 
preparation  for  life  ;  an  education  that  belongs  to  no  par- 
ticular walk,  but  that  is  a  pre-requisite  for  all  walks  ;  an 
education  that  does  not  develop  particular  dexterities  so 
much  as  it  develops  the  man  who  is  behind  dexterities  and 
is  more  than  dexterities  ;  an  education  that  extra-State 
agencies  cannot  furnish  in  all  cases,  and  that  State  agency 
can  better  furnish  in  almost  all  cases  ?  If  there  is  such 
an  education  as  this,  manifestly  it  lies  within  the  province 
of  the  public  school."  And  just  as  manifestly  this  is  the 
only  education  that  does  lie  within  that  province.  Again, 
Dr.  Adler  condemns  the  State's  undertaking  to  prescribe 
the  future  career  of  childi-en  during  school  age.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  education  in  trades  does  give  a  de- 
cided bias  in  an  industrial  direction  ;  in  fact,  the  only 
reason  that  there  is  for  giving  such  education,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  many,  is  that  it  does  give  such  a  bias.  Indus- 
trial education  in  this  sense  must,  then,  be  set  aside  as 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  public  school.  This  is,  in  fact, 
dimly  perceived  by  those  who  discard  the  phrase  "  indus- 
trial education,"  and  propose  "  manual  training  "  instead. 
Dr.  Adler  presents  the  other  meaning  of  the  phrase 
in  contrast  with  the  one  just  considered  :  — 

"  But  there  is  a  totally  different  sense  in  which  the  phrase 
'  industrial  education  '  may  be  understood :  not  that  education 
shall  be  made  subservient  to  industrial  success,  but  that  the 
acquisition  of  industrial  skill  shall  be  a  means  for  promoting 
the  general  education  of  the  pupil;  that  the  education  of  the 
hand  shall  be  a  means  of  more  completely  and  more  eflBcaciously 
educating  the  brain.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense,  in  which  labor  is 
regarded  as  a  means  of  mental  development,  that  industrial  edu- 
cation is  understood  by  the  most  enlightened  of  its  advocates. 
They  are  well  aware  that  to  introduce  a  trade  into  the  school 
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is  to  degrade  the  school  ;  that  to  take  away  from  ths  yoiing 
the  time  that  should  be  dedicated  to  the  elements  of  general 
culture  and  devote  it  to  training  them  in  a  special  aptitude,  how- 
ever useful  later  on,  is  to  impair  the  humanity  of  the  children. 
They  desire  nothing  of  this  sort;  and  they  ask  that  a  work- 
shop be  connected  with  every  school  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  a  chemical  laboratory  is  connected  with  every  college.  .  .  . 
The  other  party,  standing  at  the  opposite  pole  of  thought,  seeks 
rather  to  elevate  the  masses,  to  more  completely  develop  the 
humanity  of  the  young;  and  looks  upon  technical  and  art  edu- 
cation in  the  school  as  a  novel  and  admirable  means  for  achiev- 
ing this  result.  Since,  then,  the  phrase  '  industrial  education  ' 
is  susceptible  of  interpretations  so  diverse  and  so  incompatible 
with  each  other,  it  is  in  the  interest  at  least  of  those  who  have 
the  higher  educational  aim  in  view  to  make  use  of  a  less  equiv- 
ocal designation  ;  and  the  phrase  '  the  creative  method '  will 
henceforth  be  adopted  by  us."  ^ 

The  phrase  "creative  method"  is  evidently  suggested 
by  the  famous  maxim  of  Comenius :  "  Men  learn  by  do- 
ing." It  is  proposed  to  improve  upon  object-lessons  "  b}* 
giving  lessons  in  the  production  of  objects."  Accord- 
ingly, the  Doctor  endeavors  "  to  point  out  the  application 
of  the  creative  method  in  the  school  to  the  training  of  the 
intellect,  to  the  development  and  refinement  of  the  taste, 
to  the  formation  of  character."  He  who  follows  this 
threefold  argument  may  find  it  in  parts  rather  transcen- 
dental. It  will  not  here  be  examined.  It  maj',  however,  be 
said  that  Dr.  Adler  clearly  sees  the  fatal  weakness  of  the 
argument  as  commonly  put ;  industrial  education,  as  gen- 
erall}-  understood,  is  so  distasteful  to  him  that  he  protests 
against  the  very  name.  He  says,  "The  public  S3stem  of 
education  should  be  kept  free  from  any  subseniency  to  the 
'  bread  and  butter  interests '  of  later  life  ;  "  and  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  purpose  is  "to  make  the  mass  of  man- 

^  "  Second  and  Third  Annual  Reports  of  the  Working-men's 
School." 
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kind  more  machine-like  than  the}*  ah-eady  are," — language 
that  will  b&  most  offensive  to  those  who  wish  to  assimilate 
our  common  schools  to  the  trade  schools  of  Europe.  I 
shall  not  seek  to  settle  the  issue  between  the  two  antag- 
onistic parties  whose  watchword  is  "  industrial  education," 
further  than  to  say,  that  Dr.  Adler  and  those  who  agree 
with  him  have  taken  the  only  position  capable  of  defence. 
The  advocates  of  industrial  education,  of  manual  train- 
ing, or  of  the  creative  method  (whichever  we  may  call 
it),  must  show  that  what  they  propose  has  general  value  ; 
since  only  studies  that  are  of  common  use  and  benefit  can 
be  admitted  to  the  common  schools.  If  the  smith  or  the 
carpenter  may  demand  that  his  tools  shall  go  into  the 
schools  as  the  tools  of  a  particular  trade,  so  may  the  den- 
tist, the  optician,  or  the  engraver.  Perhaps  the  whole  sub- 
ject might  be  dropped  here  ; .  but  it  has  some  special  phases 
upon  which  I  cannot  forbear  to  comment. 

If  the  industrial  studies  are  to  go  into  the  schools,  how 
shall  they  go  in?  at  what  age  shall  the  pupils  be  intro- 
duced to  them  ?  The  answer  has  been,  generall}-,  that  the 
new  studies  shall  be  brought  into  the  lower  grades,  and 
carried  through  to  the  end  of  the  course.  Statistics  are 
brought  forward  to  show  that  a  majority-  of  all  the  pupils 
have  fallen  out  by  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  ;  and  it  is  in 
behalf  of  these  that  the  most  eloquent  appeals  for  manual 
training  have  been  made.  It  was  over  these  pupils  that 
Superintendent  McAlister  waxed  so  pathetic  at  Saratoga 
at  the  National  Association  in  1882.  He  described  the 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  who  ma}'  be 
seen  in  the  cities  hurrying  to  work  in  the  early  morning, 
and  from  work  in  the  late  evening,  and  asked  whether,  by 
changing  the  course  of  studj',  these  children  cannot  be 
kept  longer  in  the  schools,  and  so  be  given  a  better  start 
iu  life.     If  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  gro^  where  one 
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grew  before  is  a  blessed  act,  much  more  is  lengthening  the 
average  time  that  children  spend  in  school  by  a  year,  or 
even  by  a  month,  blessed.  But  the  question  of  school  at- 
tendance is  determined  in  great  part  b^-  general  economical 
facts  and  by  family  conditions  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
changes  in  the  schools,  —  as  in  studies  and  in  methods  of 
instruction,  —  affect  the  great  averages  only  slowlj-  and  in 
a  slight  degree.  No  doubt  if  boys  were  taught  the  ele- 
ments of  trades  in  the  schools  some  would  remain  longer 
than  they  do  now  r  but  that  the  majority  would  remain  an 
appreciable  time  longer,  —  not  to  say  until  they  are  four- 
teen, —  will  hardly  be  affirmed  bv  careful  observers.  Xay, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  some  would  leave  all  the 
sooner.  The  average  school  life  will  be  lengthened  slowl}*, 
and  as  the  result  of  a  combination  of  forces. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  was  mainly  to  the  claim 
that  the  new  studies  will  be  of  large  benefit  to  the  chil- 
dren who  leave  school  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  that 
my  former  ailments  were  directed.  I  see  no  reason 
to  withdraw  these  arguments,  and  none  to  expand  them, 
save  to  call  attention  once  more  to  a  single  feature. 
Educational  facilities  have  so  grown,  and  lines  of  study 
have  so  lengthened,  that  the  idea  has  taken  hold  of  many 
minds  that  the  children  who  go  out  from  schools  have  an 
extraordinary  education,  —  in  fact,  are  quite  learned  per- 
sons. Dismissing  college  and  even  high-school  graduates, 
who  are  few  in  number  compared  with  the  entire  mass  of 
youth,  it  will  be  well  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the 
education  that  the  average  bov  or  girl  has  obtained.  We 
could  not  expect  it  to  be  great,  considering  the  age  at 
which  the  pupil  leaves  school ;  and  this  antecedent  expec- 
tation is  confirmed  b}-  an  inquiry  into  his  attainments  in 
reading  and  spelling,  geography'  and  arithmetic.  Again  I 
ask,  Which  would  be  better  for  this  child,  to  be  more  thor- 
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oiighlj^  grounded  in  such  studies  as  are  now  in  the  schools, 
or  to  dabble  with  materials  and  tools, — unless,  indeed, 
we  are  ready  to  hold  with  Dr.  Adler,  that  the  "  creative 
method  "  is  of  general  value,  as  are  the  fundamental  liter- 
ary studies?  Once  more  :  if  the  introduction  of  the  new 
studies  will  not  materially  lengthen  the  average  school 
life,  it  is  easy  to  turn  the  argument  upon  the  advocates  of 
industrial  education,  and  to  demand,  in  the  interests  of 
the  children,  that  they  shall  be  given  the  education  that 
they  most  need.  In  fact  the  figures  showing  the  large 
falling  off  of  pupils  before  the  last  two  j'ears  of  the  gram- 
mar school  are  reached,  prove,  not  that  the  course  of 
instruction  should  be  expanded,  but  that  the  work  now 
in  hand  should  be  better  done.  The  new  studies  should 
not  be  introduced  because  so  man}-  pupils  leave  school  so 
young. 

But  sometimes  the  scheme  examined  in  the  last  para- 
graph is  repudiated,  and  the  proposition  to  put  tools  in 
the  hands  of  school  children  is  confined  to  those  who  are 
in  the  high  school,  and  possibly  in  the  two  higher  grammar 
grades.  This  proposition  is  simple,  and  much  less  objec- 
tionable than  the  other.  At  the  same  time  it  is  an  utter 
abandonment  of  the  old  argument,  —  so  many  pupils  quit 
school  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven.  If  there  is  need  of  such 
instruction  for  these  pupils,  it  can  probably  be  supplied 
by  such  schools  as  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School, 
or  possibly  by  an  annex  to  the  high  school,  as  suggested 
in  the  former  paper. 

One  of  my  critics  denies  mj-  statement  that  the  trades 
have  no  fundamental  tools,  no  elements  such  as  the  three 
R's  are  in  literary  education ;  and  asserts  that  the  axe, 
the  saw,  the  file,  the  plane,  the  hammer,  the  square,  and 
the  chisel  are  the  instruments  of  the  modern  machine- 
shop,  and  that  "  they  are  made  almost  automatic,  and  are 
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driven  b}*  steam."  His  assertion  is  trae  enough ;  but  it  is 
strange  that  he  does  not  see  its  bearing  ui)on  the  larger 
question  of  tool-education.  Hand-tools  are  now  little 
used  in  shops  save  as  finishing-tools.  The  power-driven 
machine  has  made  the  workman  superior  to  them.  Man- 
ufacturing is  done  b}-  machines,  and  machines  are  made 
bj  machines.  If  we  are  so  much  behind  other  nations  in 
"  putting  thought  "  into  our  work  as  is  claimed,  we  shall 
never  overtake  them  by  teaching  bojs  in  the  public  schools 
to  hammer,  file,  and  saw.  We  must  put  the  thought  in 
quite  a  different  place.  In  this  age  of  power-driven  ma- 
chiner}',  an  effort  to  win  the  battle  of  the  industries  with 
hammer  and  saw,  file  and  auger,  is  like  trying  to  win 
campaigns  with  the  old  queen's  arm  and  line-of-battle 
ship.  Again,  the  machine-shop,  important  as  it  is,  is  not 
the  whole  of  modern  industr}',  and  still  less  of  modern  life. 
The  arguments  for  shop-education  seem  curious  when 
studied  in  the  light  of  the  census  tables  for  1880.  In 
these  tables  it  appears  that  17,670,493  of  our  total  pop 
ulation  were  pursuing  '•  gainful  avocations,"  and  that 
they  could  be  distributed  into  four  great  groups,  as 
follows :  — 

Agi'iculture 7,670,493 

Professions  and  personal  services  ....  4,074,238 
Manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining  in- 
dustry        3,837,112 

Trade  and  transportation 1,810,256 

The  present  argument  turns  upon  the  third  of  these 
groups.  And  first,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  consider- 
ably less  than  one  fourth  of  the  total  number.  What  is 
more,  this  class  are  not  all  employed  in  machine-shops  ; 
far  from  it.  The  grand  total  set  down  as  following  man- 
ufacturing, mechanical,  and  mining  industries,  is  broken 
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down,  in  the  census  tables,  into  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  sub-groups.  Space  need  not  be  taken  to  present 
them ;  but  it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  the  talk  about 
"fundamental  tools"  and  "common  elements"  in  the 
trades  sounds  strange  as  one  runs  over  the  statistics.  In 
the  list  appear  the  boot  and  shoe  makers,  the  butchers,  the 
cigar-makers,  the  cotton  and  woollen  mill  operatives,  the 
stone  and  brick  masons,  the  millers,  the  milliners,  the  dress- 
makers and  the  seamstresses,  the  painters,  the  printers, 
the  tailors  and  the  tailoresses,  and  manj^  more,  who  cer- 
tainly have  nothing  to  do  with  machine-shops  or  with  what 
are  called  "  the  fundamental  tools." 

Here  I  rest  the  argument,  so  far  as  materials  and 
tools  are  concerned.  But  in  the  former  paper  it  was  in- 
timated that  our  public-school  education  can  be  improved. 
I  shall  conclude  this  supplement  with  a  brief  statement 
of  some  reforms  that  should  be  accomplished  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

All  substantial  improvement  must  come  from  the  more 
careful  pursuit  of  four  lines  of  studj'.  First,  the  stud}'  of 
human  nature,  especially'  child-nature.  What  are  the  orig- 
inal powers  of  the  soul?  In  what  order  do  they  unfold? 
What  are  the  beginnings  of  knowledge?  According  to 
what  laws  does  knowledge  grow.?  What  are  the  contents 
of  the  child's  mind  when  its  school  education  begins? 
Such  are  the  main  questions  that  arise  in  this  line  of 
inquir3\  Secondly,  what  is  the  nature  of  different  studies? 
To  what  faculties  do  they  appeal?  What  kind  of  stimu- 
lus does  each  present  to  the  mind?  Such  are  the  main 
questions  along  the  second  line  of  inquiry.  Thirdly,  what 
studies  shall  be  chosen  ?  In  what  way,  and  in  what  order, 
and  to  what  extent,  shall  these  studies  be  brought  into 
relation  to  the  child-mind?  Then  the  educational  reformer 
must  keep  in  mind  the  great  number  of  social  facts  which 
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condition  public  education,  —  facts  economical  and  legal, 
intellectual  and  moral.  He  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
general  level  of  culture.  He  must  regard  the  wants  as 
well  as  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  pay  heed  to 
what  can  be  done  as  well  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Guided  by  reason  himself,  he  will  even  respect  popular 
prejudice.  While  expressl}'  disclaiming  an}- especial  right 
to  be  heard  on  these  momentous  questions,  —  while  dis- 
avowing any  intention  full}-  to  discuss  them,  —  I  shall 
set  down  four  or  five  general  conclusions  to  which  I  have 
been  led. 

1.  Means  must  be  discovered  to  make  the  public-school 
system  more  pliable.  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  numbered 
his  army  by  first  constructing  a  pen.  then  filling  the  pen 
and  counting  the  soldiers  that  it  held,  and  finally  filling  it 
successively,  until  his  forces  had  been  "  counted."  Some- 
thing like  this  characterized  many  public  schools  after  the 
old-fashioned  no-system  school  gave  wa}'  to  the  modern 
all-s3'stem  school.  Still,  some  progress  in  the  direction 
of  correction  has  been  made  during  the  last  few  3-ears. 
Full  relief  from  what,  some  3-ears  ago,  I  ventured  to  call 
the  "  platoon  feature,"  can  probabl}'  never  be  had,  — 
full  play  for  the  individual  principle  never  be  gained ; 
but  something  can  be  done,  and  must  be  done,  to  make 
the  schools  more  mobile,  and  therefore  better  adapted  to 
public  wants.  There  must  be  found  a  larger  possibilit}' 
for  promotion  and  advancement,  and  a  lai^er  opportunity 
for  individual  instruction.  I  shall  venture  to  transcribe 
some  words  that  I  wrote  in  1876:  ''One  of  the  first 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  breaking  up  the  platoon  sys- 
tem is  want  of  teachers.  When  the  public  become 
willing  to  pa}-  a  teacher  for  taking  charge  of  twent}- 
five  children,  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  will  be- 
come very  considerably  less.     The   troubles   that    partial 
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differentiation  has  brought,  fuller  differentiation  must 
cure." 

2.  The  latter-day  tendency  to  expansion  must  be 
checked,  and  what  some  would  call  backward  steps  must 
be  taken.     Two  points  may  be  particularized. 

First,  there  is  an  unmistakable  tendency  to  load  down 
schools  with  more  and  more  of  the  work  of  life.  Formerly 
their  sphere  was  perfectly  well  defined,  and  relativel3-  was 
not  very  large.  Their  main  function  was  to  furnish  instruc- 
tion in  certain  branches  of  learning.  Tiiey  were,  indeed, 
expected  to  give  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  manners  and 
morals,  — more,  probably-,  than  now  ;  or  if  not,  the  instruc- 
tion was  of  a  different  kind,  and  was  given  in  a  different 
way.  And  this  was  about  all.  Nobody  looked  to  schools 
to  teach  trades  or  domestic  arts.  The  conception  of  the 
home  and  the  family'  was  full}"  developed,  and  parents  were 
expected  to  take  care  of  their  small  children  themselves. 
The  da}'  of  kindergartens,  baby-farms,  industrial  studies 
in  schools,  et  id  genus  omne,  had  not  come.  Now  perhaps 
the  old  idea  of  the  school  was  too  narrow.  I  change  the 
expression, — perhaps  it  is  too  narrow  for  the  altered 
conditions  of  to-da}-.  Certainly-  I  recognize  the  value 
and  the  necessit}^  of  the  very  instruments  that  I  have 
just  mentioned  ;  but  I  raise  the  question  here,  as  in  the 
former  paper.  Whither  do  these  things  tend  ?  How  far  sliall 
we  drift  on  the  new  tides  ?  To  what  extent  shall  fathers 
and  mothers  be  aided  or  encouraged  in  stripping  the  home 
and  the  family  of  its  old-time  duties  and  dignities?  How 
large  a  share  of  the  bui-dens  of  preparing  youth  for  life 
shall  be  laid  upon  schools?  To  answer  these  questions 
practically  is  immensel}'  difficult.  Men  who  believe  in  the 
protective  or  paternal  theor}'  of  government  will  differ 
widely  from  those  who  hold  to  laissez-faire.  I  disclaim 
both  the  one  and  the  other ;   it  is  hard  to  sa}*  which  is 
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farther  from  the  truth.  But  while  refusing  to  go  the  length 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  still  less  that  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  limiting  the  sphere  of  government,  I  do  sincereh'  ■vnsh 
that  some  of  our  educational  philosophers  could  be  taken 
through  a  severe  course  of  reading  in  the  works  of  these 
great  writers.  Perhaps  they  would  there  get  a  faint 
glimpse  of  the  tnith  that  the  family  is  an  organism,  and 
the  unit  of  social  organization  ;  that  nature  devolves  upon 
it  some  necessary  functions  in  the  rearing  of  children ; 
and  that  these  functions  cannot  be  disturbed  without  inter- 
fering with  a  series  of  forces,  —  a  sequence  of  causes  and 
effects,  —  almost  limitless  in  extent  and  in  power.  Even 
an  interference  to  remove  an  admitted  evil  may  bring  as  a 
compensation  a  still  greater  evil.  Abundant  illustration 
of  this  truth  will  be  found  in  writings  on  80ciol<^'.  I 
draw  a  few  from  Mr.  Spencer's  essay  on  "Over- Legis- 
lation." A  dut}'  on  paper  enhanced  the  cost  of  figured 
silk.  On  removing  an  impost  from  bricks,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  it  had  prevented  the  lining  of  mining-shafts, 
and  so  had  increased  the  dangers  of  mining.  An  excise 
upon  soap  multiplied  the  use  of  caustic  washing-powders, 
and  so  destro3ed  cloths.  Parish  pay  for  the  sui)port  of 
illegitimate  children  in  time  made  a  family  of  such  chil- 
dren a  small  fortune,  and  their  mother  a  desirable  wife. 
A  prohibition  upon  marriages  until  the  man  should,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  State,  be  able  to  suj^port  a  wife,  led  at 
once,  in  Bavaria,  to  an  enormous  increase  in  illegitimate 
births.  And  so  on  ad  injinitum.  I  quote  a  paragraph 
from  Mr.  Spencer's  essa}- :  — 

"  It  is  the  vice  of  this  empirical  school  of  politicians  that 
they  never  look  beyond  proximate  causes  and  immediate  effects. 
In  common  with  the  uneducated  masses,  they  habitually  regard 
each  phenomenon  as  involving  but  one  antecedent  and  one  con- 
sequent.    They  do  not  bear  in  mind  that  each  phenomenon  is 
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a  link  in  an  infinite  series,  —  is  the  result  of  myriads  of  preced- 
ing phenomena,  and  will  have  a  share  in  producing  myriads  of 
succeeding  ones.  Hence  they  overlook  the  fact,  that  in  disturb- 
ing any  natural  chain  of  sequences,  they  are  not  only  modifying 
the  result  next?  in  succession,  but  all  the  future  results  into  which 
this  will  enter  as  a  part -cause.  The  serial  genesis  of  phenom- 
ena, and  the  interaction  of  each  series  upon  every  other  series, 
produces  a  complexity  utterly  beyond  human  grasp.  Even  in  the 
simplest  cases  this  is  so.  A  servant  who  mends  the  fire  sees  but 
few  effects  from  the  burning  of  a  lump  of  coal.  The  man  of 
science,  however,  knows  that  there  are  very  many  effects.  He 
knows  that  the  combustion  establishes  numerous  atmospheric 
currents,  and  through  them  moves  thousands  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
inside  the  house  and  out.  He  knows  that  the  heat  diffused  causes 
expansions  and  subsequent  contractions  of  all  bodies  within  its 
range.  He  knows  that  the  persons  warmed  are  affected  in  their 
rate  of  respiration  and  their  waste  of  tissue,  and  that  these 
physiological  changes  must  have  various  secondary  results.  He 
knows  that,  could  he  trace  to  their  ramified  consequences  all  the 
forces  disengaged,  mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  electric,  — 
could  he  enumerate  all  the  subsequent  effects  of  the  evaporation 
caused,  the  gases  generated,  the  light  evolved,  the  heat  radi- 
ated,—  a  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  to  enter  them."^ 

Mr.  Spencer  then  goes  on  to  show  how  incomparablj' 
greater  must  be  the  ultimate  consequences  of  any  force 
brought  to  bear  upon  society-.  I  am  no  convert  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  State  should  take  the  child  from  its 
mother's  breast  to  undertake  its  education.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that,  as  things  are,  the  American  home  is  the  best 
place  for  the  American  child  until  about  the  age  at  which 
we  now  admit  him  to  school.  Nothing  is  lost,  but  much 
gained,  by  letting  boys  and  girls  lay  in  a  good  stock  of 
physical  and  mental  power  before  school  education  begins. 
The  business  of  a  child's  first  j-ears  is  to  grow. 

1  "  Essays,  Moral,  Political,  and  ^Esthetic,"  pp.  62,  63.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  18G6. 
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The  other  point  in  which  the  tendency  to  expansion 
should  be  resisted  regards  studies.  Causes  that  need  not 
here  be  enumerated  have  led  to  the  multiplication  of 
studies,  and  to  consequent  superficiality.  The  course  or 
courses  should  contain  no  more  studies  than  can  be  well 
mastered.  Mental  power  and  knowledge  come  from  a  con- 
finement of  the  minfl  within  a  limited  field,  and  from  the 
due  cultivation  of  that  field.  Studies  should  be  wisely' 
selected,  attention  being  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  major- 
ity. However  it  may  be  with  college  boards,  public- 
school  boards  should  not  provide  a  wide  range  of  elective 
studies.  Nor  should  any  resi^ect  be  paid  to  ornamental 
branches.  Practical,  useful  studies  must  form  the  staple 
of  public  instruction ;  though  I  distinctl}'  repudiate  the 
narrow  definitions  of  '' practical"  and  "useful"  that  are 
furnished  b3'  the  money-winning  sciences.  Respect  must 
be  paid  to  the  development  of  the  man,  as  well  as  to  the 
production  of  an  instrument. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  reforms  that  deal  rather 
with  the  external  features  of  education ;  now  I  shall 
mention  some  that  have  to  do  with  its  subject-matter  and 
with  methods. 

3.  Knowledge  begins  with  sense-experience.  Even  the 
intuitionalist  philosophers  grant  this  fully.  The^-  deny 
that  the  so-called  intuitions  are  caused  by  experience ; 
they  admit  that  the}'  are  conditioned  by  experience.  No 
sensations,  no  perceptions ;  no  perceptions,  no  intuitions. 
The  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  conduct  of  education 
is  all-important.  Especially  must  the  child's  mental  world 
be  fully  explored. 

It  is  said  that  we  can  reason  onl}'  from  what  we  know. 
But  really  most  of  our  knowledge  grows  from  the  same 
root,  — knowledge,  A  child  is  born  into  the  world  natural 
and  social ;  he  is  impressed  by  the  things  that  he  sees, 
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touches,  hears,  tastes,  and  smells ;  and  in  this  sense- 
experience  knowledge  begins.  In  time,  these  impres- 
sions or  sensations  are  ideated;  and  there  result  ideas, 
concepts.  The  process  will  not  be  described  here  ;  but  it 
is  important  to  note  that  the  concepts  formed  depend 
upon  the  objects  with  which  the  child  is  brought  into  con- 
tact. He  will  have  no  concept  of  an  ant  unless  he  has 
seen  an  ant ;  of  a  bee  unless  he  has  seen '  a  bee  ;  of  a 
rose  unless  he  has  seen  a  rose. 

Now  the  bearing  of  these  observations  upon  education 
is  most  important.  At  the  age  of  five  or  six  the  child 
brings  to  school  his  little  stock  of  concepts.  These  are 
the  materials  that  the  teacher  is  to  use  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  child's  education.  The  wise  teacher  takes  the  child 
as  he  finds  him ;  he  employs  the  child's  little  knowledge 
to  gain  for  him  more  knowledge.  Accordingly,  the  child's 
education  does  not  begin  with  the  school ;  the  school  only 
marks  a  stage  in  his  progress.  As  the  school  is  now  or- 
ganized and  conducted,  the  child  commonl}-  meets  there  for 
the  first  time,  upon  the  blackboard,  chart,  or  page  of  the 
book,  written  words.  He  learns  to  read.  Written  words 
meet  him  at  the  door  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  written  words 
attend  him  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  Wliether  it  ought  to 
be  so  or  not,  his  school  education  is  mainly  literary ;  its 
great  instrument  is  language.  He  is  taught  that  words 
stand  for  concepts,  and  so,  at  the  second  remove,  for 
things.  This  is  made  plain  b}'  familiar  illustrations.  Now 
it  is  that  the  stock  of  concepts  brought  to  school  comes 
into  use ;  the  things  that  are  known  are  connected  with 
their  written  signs  ;  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  literary 
education.  Every  day  the  concepts  brought  to  school  are 
in  constant  use.  First,  their  verbal  forms  are  taught ; 
secondly,  they  become  the  analogues  or  similars  of  things 
unseen,  unheard,  etc.,  —  thus  aiding  in  the  formation  of 
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new  concepts ;  thirdly,  these  old  concepts  are  combined,  in 
wholes  or  in  parts,  in  the  various  products  of  the  imagina- 
tion. New  concepts  are  indeed  formed  in  the  school  from 
an  original  acquaintance  with  things,  especially  if  object- 
lessons  are  freely  used  ;  but  the  concepts  brought  to  school 
are  the  roots  from  which  knowledge  grows. 

Accordingly  it  will  be  seen  that  the  primers  and  other 
printed  matter  used  should  be  adapted  to  the  child.  The 
old  concepts  must  interpret  the  new  words.  Sight  now 
plaj-s  a  much  more  important  part  than  an}-  other  sense. 
The  pictures  should  be  pictures  of  things  that  the  child 
has  seen.  The  names  of  objects,  actions,  qualities,  must 
be  names  of  objects,  actions,  qualities  with  which  he  is 
familiar.  The  first  lessons  must  be  on  the  plane  of  his 
own  experience.  Later,  words  standing  for  new  concepts 
can  be  introduced,  due  care  being  taken  to  illustrate  them 
fully ;  pictures  of  things  like  things  that  have  been  seen, 
may  be  used,  —  and  in  this  way  the  child  will  learn  from 
what  he  knows. 

The  teacher  deals  with  words  and  language.  "Words, 
in  the  present  sense,  are  not  things,  or  even  thoughts,  — 
they  are  the  lx)dies  or  vehicles  of  thoughts,  and  so  are 
separate  from  things.  The  teacher  must  constanth*  chal- 
lenge the  pupil  with  the  question,  "  What  does  this  lan- 
guage mean?"  Because  the  pupil  has  learned  a  word  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  he  has  got  an  idea.  The 
perversit}-  of  children  in  understanding  words  sometimes 
amounts  to  genius.  A  dun  cow  has  been  described  as  a 
cow  that  *'  you  had  done  milking."  Requested  to  put  the 
word  "capillary"  in  a  sentence,  a  pupil  replied:  "I 
crossed  the  ocean  in  a  capillar}."  The  dumfounded 
teacher  was  more  dumfounded  when  the  pupil,  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  sentence,  said,  "  A  capillar}-  is  a  small  ves- 
sel."    One   pupil   said  the  firmament  is  a  place  like  the 

13 
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poorhouse  (infirmary),  and  another  that  it  is  old  (fer- 
mented) cider.  When  Laura  Bridgman  was  told  that 
Christ  lived  long,  long  ago,  and  that  he  is  the  Lamb  of 
God,  she  quickly  asked  why  he  had  not  become  a  sheep 
by  this  time !  Answers  like  the  above  circulate  in  the 
newspapers.  Probably  many  people  think  the  "funny 
man  "  makes  them  all  to  order ;  but  the  intelligent  teacher 
knows  better.  They  can  be  produced  by  any  one  who 
knows  how  to  ask  questions,  in  hundreds  or  thousands, 
simply  by  questioning  children  in  large  numbers.  There 
is  reall}'  no  limit  to  the  quantity  or  degree  of  the  absurd- 
ity that  may  be  produced ;  nor  is  the  general  fact  pecu- 
liar to  children,  but  belongs  in  some  degree  to  all  untaught 
people. 

Then  the  steps  in  the  earty  growth  of  knowledge  are 
these:  (1)  The  object  or  thing ;  (2)  sensation,  followed 
by  perception,  comparison,  etc.  ;  (3)  oral  words  or  lan- 
guage ;  (4)  pictures  of  the  object  or  thing ;  (5)  written 
words  or  language.  From  a  natural  object  or  from  a 
mental  state  to  a  word  is  a  very  long  step  ;  perhaps  the 
longest  stride  that  the  child  ever  takes  is  to  get  a  thought 
or  an  emotion  out  of  a  drop  of  ink  !  Thus  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  school  education  the  child  is  confronted 
bj'  an  enormous  difficult}'.  This  difficult}'  commonly  comes 
so  early  that  he  afterward  foi'gets  how  great  it  is.  Hence 
one  of  the  reforms  called  for  is  the  reducing  of  this  diffi- 
cult}' to  a  minimum. 

4.  To  carry  out  the  reform  just  mentioned,  —  nay,  to 
make  all  education  more  real  and  more  fruitful,  —  it  must 
be  made,  particularly  in  its  early  stages,  more  objective. 
There  is  great  value  in  the  principle,  first  stated  by  Come- 
nius,  "  We  learn  by  doing  ; "  though  there  is  now  a  ten- 
dency to  push  the  principle  too  far.  The  subject  connects 
itself  naturally  and  easily  with  object-lessons.     Not  only 
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should  the  teacher  illustrate  the  meanings  of  words  b}* 
calling  up  the  concepts  that  the  child  has,  but  he  should 
illustrate  them  as  well,  by  presenting  when  necessar}-  the 
objects  themselves.  Besides,  the  child  should  be  aided  to 
form  new  concepts  by  the  presentation,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  new  objects.  The  advantages  of  object-lessons  are : 
(1)  the  enlargement  of  the  child's  knowledge  of  things, 
including  the  formation  of  new  concepts ;  (2)  the  correc- 
tion of  wrong  ideas ;  (3)  the  formation  of  the  observing 
habit ;  (4)  the  cultivation  of  comparison,  judgment,  and 
the  resulting  development  of  the  logical  facultj-.  Although 
object-lessons,  like  many  other  things,  on  their  first  in- 
troduction into  schools  were  overdone,  and  became  for  a 
time  a  sort  of  craze,  stiU  behind  them  lies  an  invaluable 
principle,  AVhat  this  is  has  sufficiently  appeared  in  the 
preceding  discussion,  and  need  not  be  re-asserted.  It  is 
important  to  emphasize  a  wise  use  of  the  time  set  apart 
for  these  lessons  ;  but  it  is  even  more  important  to 
emphasize  the  general  method  of  object-teaching.  If  the 
teacher  supix)ses  that  so  man}-  minutes  are  to  be  given  to 
"  objects,"  and  that  for  the  rest  teaching  is  to  be  only 
a  matter  of  words,  he  is  gi'eatly  mistaken.  The  objecfc- 
lesson  principle  should  flow  into  and  characterize  all  the 
teaching. 

5,  Much  of  the  instruction  now  given  in  technical  gram- 
mar should  be  abolished ;  and  in  its  room  should  come 
wider  instruction  in  language.  Education  in  "  words"  is 
vehemently  denounced;  but,  in  a  sense,  this  is  largely 
what  is  wanted.  Parsing  has  some  value ;  analysis  has 
far  more.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  language,  both  oral 
and  written,  should  be  so  extended  and  so  thorough  as 
to  accomplish  two  ends,  —  to  create  the  power  to  under- 
stand language,  and  the  power  to  use  it  as  an  instrument 
of  thought  and  feeling.    Greatly  increased  attention  should 
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be  paid  to  composition.  Then  the  power  to  understand 
language  is  closely  connected  with  the  study  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  literature.  Instruction  in  reading  should  be 
carried  much  farther  than  at  present.  Now  such  teaching 
is  mostly  confined  to  reading  as  an  exercise,  or  "  reading" 
in  the  school  sense.  This  is  important,  but  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  teaching  in  two  other  directions,  — namely,  how 
to  read  as  a  means  of  mental  improvement,  and  what  to 
read.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr. :  "  Having 
started  the  chUd  by  means  of  what  we  call  a  common- 
school  course,  —  having,  as  it  were,  learned  it  to  walk,  — 
the  process  of  further  self-education  is  to  begin.  The  great 
means  of  self-edncation  is  through  books,  through  much 
reading  of  books.  But  in  our  system  of  instruction  there 
is  just  here  a  missing  link.  In  our  schools  we  teach  chil- 
dren to  read  ;  we  do  not  teach  them  how  to  read.  That, 
the  one  all-important  thing,  the  great  connecting  link  be- 
tween school  education  and  self-education,  between  means 
and  end,  —  that  one  link  we  make  no  effort  to  supply. 
As  long  as  we  do  not  make  an  effort  to  supply  it,  our 
school  system,  in  its  result,  is  and  will  remain,  miserably 
deficient."  ^  This  subject  is  now  attracting  the  attention 
both  of  teachers  and  of  the  pubUc.  It  is  not  a  moment 
too  soon. 


Note.  —  Since  this  paper  was  written  I  have  read  Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris's  Address  on  "The  Educational  Lessons  of  the 
Census,"  which  is  a  part  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Association,"  at  its 
meeting  lield  in  Washington,  Feb.  20,  22,  1883  (See  "Circu- 
lars of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  3,  1883"). 
1  See  "  Libraries  and  Schools."     F.  Leypoldt     1882. 
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Dr.  Hams  gives  the  finishing  stroke  to  Industrial  Education  in 
the  commonly  received  sense.     I  quote  the  following:  — 

"  This  general  relation  of  education  to  wealth-production  brings  ns 
close  to  the  question  of  so-called  industrial  schools,  —  manual  train- 
ing-schools, school-shops,  and  the  like.  It  is  clear  enough  that  such 
schools  are  in  demand,  and  have  a  legitimate  function  to  perform. 
But  it  is  not  so  clear  that  they  should  be  incorporated  with  com- 
mon-school education,  or  in  any  way  encroach  on  the  time-honored 
disciplines  of  the  common  school,  —  i.  e.,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  etc., — or,  indeed,  take  the  place  of  anything  that 
can  be  called  general  instruction.  Let  us  see  what  the  census  teaches 
us  in  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  population  engaged  in  the  par- 
ticular arts  and  trades.  We  shall  then  see  whether  such  industrial 
instruction  can  be  made  general  enough  to  answer  the  future  needs 
of  any  considerable  fraction  of  the  pupils  in  school. 

"  If  each  of  the  five  hundretl  arts,  trades,  or  occupations  in  the 
community  required  a  special  school  for  the  preparation  of  its  labor- 
ers, and  had  no  manual  and  technical  disciphnes  in  common  with 
the  other  occupations,  it  is  clear  enough  that  such  special  industrial 
education  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  common  schools.  I  have 
selected  for  this  investigation  nine  cities  differing  greatly  in  respect 
of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  professional  and  personal  service. 
They  are  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and  Baltimore.  It  is  evident  that  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  will  present  us  a  larger  proportion  of  laborers 
at  the  arts  and  trades  than  the  country  population.  In  the  cities,  if 
anywhere,  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  industrial  education  in 
the  common  schools. 

"  According  to  the  census  of  this  country  for  1870  —  I  use  the  sta- 
tistics of  1870,  because  the  returns  are  complete  —  there  were  350,556 
persons  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who 
were  reported  as  laboring  in  some  occupation.  Of  these,  86,171  are 
reported  as  females.  Of  the  entire  number  there  were  1,401  engaged 
in  agriculture,  and  115,259  in  professional  and  personal  services,  the 
last  being  one  third.  Personal  services  included  49,440  as  domestic 
servants,  28,451  as  mere  laborers,  4,832  as  in  hotels  and  restaurants, 
6,604  m  laundries,  1,278  in  livery-stables,  1,5.35  in  boarding-houses, 
2,.549  barbers  and  hair-dressers,  42  billiard-saloon  keepers,  —  93,731 
in  all.  Professional  services  included  715  clergymen,  316  journalists, 
1.283  lawyers,  4,222  in  government  offices,  1,741  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, 669  soldiers,  3,511  teachers,  —  12,457  in  all.    There  were  9,071 
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others  engaged  in  personal  or  professional  services  not  specifically- 
designated.  When  we  consider  the  various  occupations  named  ahove, 
under  which  one  third  of  all  tlie  laboring  population  of  New  York 
are  classified,  we  see  that  there  could  be  no  special  training-school 
added  to  tlie  common  schools  that  would  fit  each  pupil  for  his  partic- 
ular vocation,  if  one  of  these.  .  .  . 

"The  census  reported  88,611  as  engaged  in  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, one  fourtli  of  all  the  laborers.  Of  these,  23,872  were  traders  and 
dealers,  4,744  were  hucksters,  pedlers,  etc.,  27,590  were  clerks,  sales- 
men, etc.,  3,355  were  bankers,  brokers,  insurance  men,  etc.,  —  59,561 
total  in  trade.  Of  those  in  transportation,  3,844  were  engaged  by 
railroads  and  express  companies,  298  by  telegraph  companies,  4,463 
were  sailors,  etc.,  9,813  draymen,  teamsters,  etc.,  —  18,418  in  all.  Of 
those  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation,  10,632  were  not  more 
specifically  classified.  Here,  too,  we  see  that  the  general  industrial 
education  fitted  for  all  is  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  reading,  and 
writing,  and  not  some  species  of  manual  skill. 

"  The  number  engaged  in  professional  and  personal  services,  added 
to  those  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation,  gives  us  nearly  three 
fifths  of  the  whole  industrial  population  of  New  York.  The  number 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  the  arts  is  reported  at  145,285,  or  the 
remaining  two  fifths  of  the  industrial  population.  Of  these,  3,533 
were  blacksmiths,  2,296  were  iron  and  steel  workers,  3,787  were 
machinists,  1,562  were  tinners.  Here  we  see  11,178  whose  occupa- 
tions have  something  in  common,  namely,  the  working  with  iron  and 
steel  or  hardware  in  some  shape.  The  use  of  the  hammer  and  the 
file  would  be  useful  to  all  these ;  but  they  form  only  three  in  one 
hundred  of  the  entire  industrial  population.  In  a  school  of  one  thou- 
sand they  would  make  a  class  of  thirty-two  pupils.  If  more  than 
thirty-two  pupils  were  attracted  into  this  class  from  a  school  of  a 
thousand,  it  would  be  likely  to  produce  discontented  laborers,  who 
were  not  needed  because  their  trade  was  overstocked  with  workmen. 
Taking  another  general  class  of  manufacturing  we  find  10,427  car- 
penters, 5,071  cabinet-makers,  686  carriage-makers,  1,606  coopers,  — 
17,790  workers  in  wood.  The  use  of  the  file  would  not  be  specially 
useful  to  these.  The  use  of  the  hammer  would  be  necessary  to  all, 
but  a  very  different  knack  in  its  use  would  be  required.  The  use  of 
the  hammer  on  iron  and  steel  would  be  likely  to  specially  unfit  one 
for  the  best  use  of  it  on  wood.  But  these  woodworkers  could  all 
learn  the  use  of  wood-cutting  tools,  —  the  saw,  the  adze,  the  cliisel,  etc. 
But  a  class  of  only  fifty  could  be  formed  in  a  school  of  one  thousand 
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pupils,  even  if  the  whole  school  were  destined  to  some  industrial 
occupation.  Next  we  find  1,477  cotton  and  woollen  mill  operatives. 
9,747  milliners,  18,564  tailors,  —  29,788  who  should  know  something 
about  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  most  of  whom  should  know  how 
to  sew.  About  75  in  a  school  of  1,000  would  enter  a  class  that  should 
know  the  specialties  of  the  tailor  and  milliner.  Probably  500  of  such 
a  school  should  know  how  to  sew.  We  find  6,960  shoemakers,  3,855 
bakers,  4,870  butchers,  5,824  painters,  8,018  masons  and  plasterers. 
The  common  element  of  skill  among  these  trades  is  a  very  general 
one,  such  as  we  call  discipline  of  the  hand  to  delicate  manipulation, 
and  of  the  eye  to  accuracy  of  measurement.  Such  training  is  given 
in  the  study  of  free-hand  drawing  and  in  the  so-called  'gifts  and 
occupations  '  of  the  kindergarten. 

"  In  the  other  eight  cities  the  proportion  of  the  industrial  population 
engaged  in  professional  and  personal  services  ranges  from  a  little  less 
than  one  third,  as  in  Philadelphia,  to  nearly  one  half,  as  in  New  Or- 
leans. The  population  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation  ranges 
from  less  than  one  fifth  in  Philadelphia  to  more  than  one  fourth  in 
Chicago.  In  manufactures,  arts,  and  trades  the  number  ranges  from 
one  fourth  in  New  Orleans  to  one  half  in  Philadelphia.  .  .  . 

"  These  lessons  show  us  how  wild  are  the  theories  of  those  who 
declaim  against  the  present  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools, 
and  demand  the  introduction  of  the  arts  and  trades  instead  of  the 
general  disciplines  that  are  now  taught." 


IX. 

THE   NATION   AND   THE    STATES. 

[This  paper,  in  a  more  extended  form  and  bearing  another  title, 
was  written  and  published  in  September,  1877,  when  President 
Hayes's  "  Southern  Policy  "  was  passing  through  the  fires  of  public 
discussion  and  criticism.  It  is  reproduced  here  in  the  belief  that  it 
has  a  certain  historical  value,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
helpful  to  teachers  of  the  Constitution  and  of  Civil  Polity  in  tracing 
the  line  separating  National  powers  from  State  powers.] 

There  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  both  the 
nature  of  our  government  and  its  proper  name.  On  the 
one  hand  it  has  been  said  that  our  fundamental  law  is  a 
compact  among  the  States,  that  sovereignty  resides  in  the 
States,  and  that  we  are  only  a  confederacy ;  on  the  other, 
that  the  fundamental  law  is  a  National  Constitution,  that 
sovereignty  resides  in  the  Union,  and  that  we  are  a  Nation. 
In  this  discussion  I  shall  as  far  as  possible  avoid  theories, 
general  descriptions,  and  even  names,  and  confine  myself 
closely  to  admitted  facts.  Looking  into  our  National  and 
State  Constitutions,  I  shall  state  how  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  there  distributed,  and  shall  define  the  larger 
relations  of  the  Union  and  the  States. 

The  American  nation  was  born  with  American  indepen- 
dence. How  early  E  pluribus  unum  became  our  national 
legend,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  written  in  "  large  hand  " 
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across  the  face  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
delegates  comprising  the  Continental  Congress,  in  their 
most  solemn  act,  style  themselves  "  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America."  They  do  not  declare 
the  United  Colonies  "  free  and  independent  States,"  as 
separate  and  unrelated  communities,  —  that  is  as  Vir- 
ginia, New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  —  but  as  united,  as 
forming  a  union,  and  as  composing  a  nation.  Thirteen 
political  societies  exist  on  both  sides  of  Juh*  4,  177G  ; 
but  on  one  side  they  are  subject  Colonies,  on  the  other, 
independent  States.  As  States  these  communities  are  no 
older  than  the  Nation,  and  the  Nation  is  no  older  than  the 
States.  The}'  were  created  by  the  same  act,  and  began 
to  exist  at  the  same  time.  The  Nation  did  not  create  the 
States,  nor  the  States  the  Nation ;  both  were  created  by 
the  American  people,  and  are  mutuall}'  dependent.  It 
has  been  well  said  that,  — 

"  The  American  people  '  have  not,  as  an  independent  sove- 
reign people,  either  established  their  Union  or  distributed 
themselves  into  distinct  and  mutually  independent  States.  The 
union  and  the  distribution,  the  unity  and  the  distinction,  are 
both  original  in  their  Constitution ;  and  they  were  bom  United 
States  as  much  and  as  truly  so  as  the  son  of  a  citizen  is  bom  a 
citizen,  or  as  every  one  born  at  all  is  born  a  member  of  society, 
the  family,  the  tribe,  or  the  nation.  The  Union  and  the  States 
were  born  together,  are  inseparable  in  their  Constitution,  have 
lived  and  grown  together;  and  no  serious  attempt,  till  the  late 
secession  movement,  has  been  made  to  separate  tliem.'  "  ^ 

From  the  beginning  the  powers  of  government  were 
roughly  divided  between  the  Continental  Congress,  which 
stood  for  the  Nation,  and  the  State  governments.  This 
division  was  made  bj'  general  consent,  and  was  not  em- 

1  President  I.  W.  Andrews,  "  Manual  of  the  Constitution,"  pp.  21, 
22.     Van  Antwerp,  Bragg,  &  Co. 
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bodied  in  an}^  conventional  or  legislative  act.  It  was 
controlled  b}'  the  needs  and  feelings  of  the  hour  rather 
than  b}^  philosophical  discussion,  —  b}^  the  logic  of  events 
rather  than  b}^  the  logic  of  statesmen.  But  the  States  had 
this  great  advantage,  —  they  were  old  political  communi- 
ties, though  now  called  States,  and  not  Colonies,  and  deriv- 
ing their  powers  from  a  new  source ;  they  had  institutions, 
traditions,  a  history-,  and  political  machinery ;  they  were 
also  exceedingly^  jealous  of  the  Nation :  while  the  Nation 
had  no  such  advantages,  and  had  to  create  its  institu- 
tions and  machinerj^  de  novo.  In  the  rough  distribution 
of  powers  then  made,  what  was  more  natural  than  that  the 
larger  share  should  fall  to  the  States,  and  that  tlie  General 
Government  should  be  left  almost  helplessl}'  weak?  That 
such  was  the  case  is  well  known  even  to  the  tyro  in  Amer- 
ican his  tor}'. 

In  1781  the  young  Nation  entered  on  a  second  phase  of 
life  ;  the  Articles  of  Confederation  went  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  March  of  that  year.  These  did  little  more  than 
declare  legal  the  state  of  things  which  had  existed  since 
1776.  What  had  been  a  revolutionary  government  now 
became  a  legal  government.  Hence  the  Articles  were  sim- 
ply a  new  foundation  thrust  under  an  old  building.  In  no 
important  particular  did  they  strengthen  the  bands  of  the 
Union  or  add  power  to  the  Nation.  Indeed  when  peace 
settled  down  upon  the  land  and  the  pressure  of  war  ceased, 
those  bands  were  weaker  than  ever,  and  it  seemed  that 
the  Union  would  fall  to  pieces. 

In  the  first  place  the  new  Constitution  was  called  "Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Uuion  between  the 
States."  The  Union  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a 
league.  In  the  second  place  such  national  powers  as  the 
Articles  conferred  were  rendered  practically  inoperative 
by  this  proviso :  — 
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"  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  never  en- 
gage in  a  war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time 
of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin  money, 
nor  regulate  the  value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and 
expenses  necessary  for  the  defence  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  agree 
upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  built  or  purchased,  or 
the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  appoint  a 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unless  nine  States  as- 
sent to  the  same;  nor  shall  a  question  on  any  other  point,  except 
for  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  be  determined,  unless  by  the 
votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 

What  is  more,  this  impotent  constitution  was  incapable 
of  improvement ;  since  an  amendment  must  first  be  agreed 
to  in  Congress,  and  then  be  ratified  by  all  the  States,  — 
a  manifest  impossibility. 

To  be  more  definite,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  gave 
Congress  power  to  fix  the  size  of  the  National  arm}-,  to 
apportion  the  troops  to  be  raised  among  the  States,  and 
also  to  divide  "all  charges  of  war"  and  other  defined 
expenses,  according  to  prescribed  rules ;  but  in  the  first 
instance  it  was  left  to  the  State  legislatures  "  to  raise  the 
men,"  and  in  the  second,  "to  lay  and  levy"  the  taxes. 
In  case  the  States  did  not  raise  the  men  or  lay  and  levy 
the  taxes,  the  arm}-  was  not  recruited  and  the  treasury 
was  not  filled.  Congress,  moreover,  had  "the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  power  ...  of  entering  into  treaties 
and  alliances,"  but  not  to  debar  the  States  from  practically 
controlling  the  whole  subject  of  commerce.  One  of  our 
early  publicists  thus  sums  up  these  and  other  defects  :  — 

"  By  this  political  compact  the  United  States  in  Congress 
have  exclusive  power  for  the  following  purposes,  without  being 
able  to  execute  one  of  them.  They  may  make  and  conclude 
treaties,  but  can  only  recommend  the  observance  of  them.    They 
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may  appoint  ambassadors,  but  cannot  even  defray  the  expenses 
of  their  tables.  They  may  borrow  money  in  their  own  name  on 
the  faith  of  the  Union,  but  cannot  pay  a  dollar.  They  may  coin 
money,  but  they  cannot  purchase  an  ounce  of  bullion.  They 
may  make  war,  and  determine  what  number  of  troops  are  neces- 
sary, but  cannot  raise  a  single  soldier.  In  short,  they  may  declare 
everything,  hut  do  nothing.''^  ^ 

Fisher  Ames  very  naturally  declared,  "  The  government  of 
a  great  nation  had  barel}^  revenue  enough  to  buy  station- 
er}'  for  its  clerks  or  to  pay  the  salar}'^  of  the  doorkeeper." 

But  a  more  radical  and  fatal  defect  was  this,  —  the 
Nation  had  no  coercive  power.  It  did  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  individuals,  but  only  with  corporate  communi- 
ties. In  the  words  of  Hamilton,  "  The  great  and  radical 
vice  in  the  construction  of  the  existing  confederation  is 
in  the  principle  of  legislation  for  States  or  governments, 
in  their  corporate  or  collective  capacities,  and  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  individuals  of  whom  they  consist."  ' 
In  fact  the  Union  had  no  power  to  touch  a  single  man, 
—  either  to  draft  him  into  the  army,  to  tax  him  to  fill 
the  treasury,  or  to  compel  him  to  obe}'^  a  single  law. 
Concerning  such  a  state  of  affairs  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
wisely  said :  "A  government  authorized  to  declare  war, 
but  relying  on  independent  States  for  the  means  of  pros- 
ecuting it ;  capable  of  contracting  debts  and  of  pledg- 
ing the  public  faith  for  their  pa3'ment,  but  depending 
on  thirteen  distinct  sovereignties  for  the  preservation  of 
that  faith, —  could  only  be  rescued  from  ignominy-  and 
contempt  b}'  finding  those  sovereignties  administered  by 
men  exempt  from  the  passions  incident  to  human  nature." 
To  this  Mr.  Justice  Story  as  wisely  added  :  "  That  is,  bj' 
supposing  a  case  in  which  all  human  governments  would 

^  Story  quotes  this  passage  in  his  "  Commentaries,"  §  246. 
2  "  The  Federalist,"  No.  16. 
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become  unnecessar}-,  and  all  differences  of  opinion  would 
become  impossible."  ^ 

What  flowed  from  such  a  constitution  as  this  need  not 
be  stated  in  specific  terms.  It  is  enough  to  sa^'  that  the 
General  Government  was  the  plaything  of  the  States,  the 
contempt  of  foreign  nations,  and  the  humiliation  of  Na- 
tional statesmen.  Washington  called  the  Confederation 
"  little  more  tlian  the  shadow  without  substance,"  and 
Congress  ''  a  nugatory  body."  One  of  his  contempora- 
ries declared  that  the  United  States  presented  to  the 
world  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  nation  without  a  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Constitution  of  1787  thoroughly  remedied  the  great 
defects  of  the  confederation.  In  the  first  place,  it  greall}* 
widened  the  sphere  of  the  Nation ;  and  in  the  second,  it 
brought  the  Union  into  direct,  face-to-face  relations  with 
the  citizen.  It  was  a  Constitution  ordained  and  estab- 
lished b}-  the  people,  not  articles  of  confederation  among 
contracting  states.  Now  Congress  could  lay  and  collect 
taxes ;  borrow  monej'  on  the  national  credit ;  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  the  Indians,  and  among 
the  States ;  establish  a  rule  of  naturalization  and  laws  of 
bankruptcies  ;  coin  mone}*  and  punish  counterfeiting  it ; 
establish  post-roads  and  post-offices ;  create  judicial  tri- 
bunals ;  define  and  punish  piracy  ;  declare  war ;  raise  and 
support  armies ;  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ;  declare 
the  punishment  of  treason ;  and  perform  many  other  sov- 
ereign acts  that  cannot  here  be  recited.  That  there  might 
be  no  mistake  or  failure  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Nation's 
authority,  Congress  was  clothed  with  power  "  To  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 

1  "  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,"  §  248.  The  passage  from 
Marshall  is  quoted  from  Story. 
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powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 
The  effect  of  this  power,  implied  throughout  the  instru- 
ment as  well  as  here  stated  in  words,  was  to  free  the 
Nation  from  all  dependence  on  the  States  so  far  as  exe- 
cuting its  own  will  was  concerned.  Since  the  day  on 
which  the  Constitution  went  into  operation,  the  American 
Union  can  draft  and  tax,  imprison  and  hang,  without  let 
or  hindrance  from  an}'  quarter.  But  as  though  this  were 
not  enough,  the  Constitution  declared  further:  "This 
Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  ■ 
judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  an3-thing  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." Another  clause  provided  that  all  legisla- 
lative,  executive,  and  judicial  officers.  State  as  well  as 
National,  shall  be  bound  b}'  oath  or  affirmation  to  support 
this  Constitution. 

But  the  new  legislative  powers  were  far  from  cover- 
ing all  the  ground  now  first  brought  within  the  National 
enclosure.  There  was  also  a  National  Executive  and  a 
National  Judiciary.  The.  President  should  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  ;  while  the  judicial  power, 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior  courts 
as  Congress  might  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish, 
was  extended  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equitj*  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  under  the  treaties  made  with  foreign  nations.  Touch- 
ing the  far-reaching  consequences  of  the  creation  of  the 
Judiciary,  it  has  been  well  said:  "  Unquestionablj'  the 
most  important  creation  of  the  Constitution  was  the  Federal 
Judiciarj'.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  guaranty  for  the 
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observance  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  the  naked 
promise  of  the  States.  This  had  been  found  to  be  utterly 
worthless.  The  creation  of  a  system  of  United  States 
Courts,  extending  throughout  the  States,  and  empowered 
to  define  the  boundaries  of  Federal  authority,  and  to 
enforce  its  decisions  by  Federal  power,  supplied  the  ele- 
ment needed  fo  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  Without  it  the 
Constitution  might  easih'  have  proved  a  more  disheart- 
ening and  complete  failure  than  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration."* 

Because  it  conferred  these  great  powers,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1787  made  us  in  fact  what  we  had  before  been  in 
theorj-  and  in  name,  —  a  Nation.  At  the  same  time,  one 
reading  of  this  Constitution  will  suffice  to  show  any  com- 
petent judge  that  it  is  only  one  half  of  a  complete  political 
system.  It  grants  some  of  the  more  important  powers 
of  government,  as  those  that  have  been  enumerated ;  but 
others  equally  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society  are 
not  mentioned  at  all.  Where  are  these  powers?  Where 
is  the  other  half  of  our  system? 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  with  the  new  Constitution 
the  National  Government  became  centralized  or  consoli- 
dated in  an}'  snch  sense  as  to  destroy  or  absorb  the  State 
governments.  The  States  continued  vigorous  political  so- 
cieties, performing  most  of  their  former  functions,  though 
stripped  of  some  of  the  more  imposing  powers  of  govern- 
ment. This  fact  tells  us  where  the  powers  not  defined  in 
the  National  Constitution  are  found.  More  specifically', 
such  propositions  as  these  must  not  be  lost  sight  of:  — 

1.  The  people  are  the  ultimate  source  of  political 
power. 

2.  The  people,  in  a  general  or  national  capacity,  have 

1  Alexander  Johnston,  "  History  of  American  Politics,"  pp.  11,  12. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    1882. 
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delegated  certain  powers  to  the  Nation,  and  prohibited  to 
it  certain  other  powers. 

3.  Powers  not  delegated  were  reserved. 

4.  The  people  have  granted  these  reserved  powers  to 
the  State  governments,  or  withheld  them,  as  the}-  have 
seen  fit.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  prohibited  to  the 
States  in  the  National  Constitution.  So  iftiportant  was  it 
thought,  clearl}'  to  limit  the  field  of  National  power,  that 
the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  expressly  de- 
clares :  ' '  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectivel}',  or  to  the  people." 

Accordingly,  the  National  Government  is  one  of  unlimited 
powers  so  long  as  it  keeps  within  certain  lines  ;  beyond 
those  lines  it  has  no  powers  at  all.  That  territory-  is 
covered  either  by  the  State  governments  or  bj'  the  people 
themselves  in  their  original  capacit}-  as  popular  sovereigns. 
Whether  the  National  powers  are  more  important  than  the 
State  powers,  is  the  same  thing  as  asking  whether  the  Union 
or  the  State  is  the  more  necessary'.  The  fact  is,  both  are 
essentially  complementar}'  parts  of  one  political  sj'stem. 

Certainl}'  the  powers  delegated  to  the  States  in  their 
constitutions  are  both  numerous  and  important.  Thej' 
are  less  striking  and  obtrusive  than  the  National  powers, 
but  they  relate  more  immediately  and  directl}'  to  domestic 
peace  and  order.  Before  the  late  war  this  was  felt  more 
strongly  than  now.  Very  naturall}',  National  politics  gave 
an  ever-widening  field  to  political  ability  and  political  am- 
bition. State  politics  were  graduallj'  overshadowed.  The 
late  war,  b}'  greatly'  enlarging  the  scale  of  the  National 
Government's  operations,  thrust  the  Union  forward  still 
more  prominentl3'.  In  1 795  John  Jay  resigned  the  chief- 
justiceship  of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  governorship 
of  New  York,  —  a  thing  morally  impossible  for  at  least  the 
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last  half  century.  Before  the  war,  in  times  of  peace  the 
Union  touched  the  citizen  at  few  points  ;  the  State  touched 
him  at  many  points.  The  National  Government  regu- 
lated commerce,  conducted  diplomacy,  managed  the  army, 
the  nav}',  the  post-office,  the  public  lands,  and  looked  after 
the  Indians.  It  taxed  the  citizen  in  a  manner  so  indirect 
that  he  hardly  knew  how  or  when  he  was  taxed.  In  war 
the  symbols  of  National  power  made  a  deeper  impression. 
But  it  fell  to  the  State  to  look  after  the  legal  interests 
Immediatel}'  surrounding  the  home  and  the  place  of  busi- 
ness. The  citizen  might  forget  the  Nation,  but  the  State 
was  ever  before  his  vision.  For  the  preservation  of  ever}' 
private  right  and  the  redress  of  ever}'  private  wrong  he 
was  directly  dependent  on  the  State.  It  did  not  so  much 
matter  to  him  what  was  done  by  the  diplomats  of  the 
Panama  Congress  or  by  the  Indian  agents  on  the  Missouri ; 
but  if  the  legal  machinery  of  the  State  became  seriously 
deranged  he  felt  the  shock  at  once.  Was  he  robbed  on 
the  road  by  a  highwayman  ;  was  his  house  plundered  by  a 
burglar ;  was  his  home  burned  b}'  an  incendiary ;  was  he 
unlawfully  deprived  of  iiis  liberty ;  was  he  threatened  in 
life  or  limb  ;  was  his  family  molested  ;  was  he  slandered, 
deprived  of  his  property  by  fraud,  his  premises  trespassed 
upon ;  would  he  collect  a  debt  or  contest  the  title  to  a 
piece  of  property  ;  would  he  divorce  his  old  wife  or  marry 
a  new  one,  —  in  all  these  cases  he  looked  to  the  State  for 
protection  and  for  redress  of  wrongs.  Did  he  offend  in 
any  of  these  or  in  many  other  particulars,  it  was  to  the 
State  that  he  must  answer.  Would  he  make  a  contract, 
"  bind  out"  his  son  as  an  apprentice,  or  organize  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  the  State  laid  down  the  law  governing 
the  case.  He  devised  his  estate  according  to  State  stat- 
utes ;  if  he  died  intestate,  the  State  controlled  the  devolu- 
tion of  his  property.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
'  14 
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statute  in  which  he  had  a  direct  personal  interest  was  a 
State  statute  ten  times  where  it  was  a  National  statute 
once.  I  have  said  all  this  was  so.  It  is  so  now ;  for  while 
the  Nation  has  tended  to  overshadow  the  State,  our  Consti- 
tution and  laws  remain  substantial!}'  unchanged  so  far  as 
these  matters  are  concerned.  Probably  the  Union  and  the 
States  will  never  resume  their  old  relations  in  all  particu- 
lars ;  but  legal  oversight  of  domestic  affairs  must  remain 
with  the  States,  unless  our  whole  system  is  radically 
changed. 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  our  governmental  system  is  two- 
fold. The  people,  in  the  words  of  President  Andrews, 
"  have  established  a  kind  of  double  government,  — that  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  the  several  States."  Or,  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Brownson,  "the  powers  of  government 
are  divided  between  a  general  government  and  particular 
governments,  each  emanating  from  the  same  source." 
Judge  Jameson  treats  the  subject  still  more  explicitlj' :  — 

"  And  here  I  may  remark  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  a  pai-t  of  the  Constitution  of  each  State,  whether  re- 
ferred to  in  it  or  not,  and  that  the  Constitutions  of  all  the  States 
form  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  An  aggre- 
gation of  all  these  constitutional  instruments  would  be  precisely 
the  same  in  principles  as  a  single  constitution,  which,  framed 
by  the  people  of  the  Union,  should  define  the  powers  of  the 
Genei-al  Government,  and  then  by  specific  provisions  erect  the 
separate  governments  of  the  States  with  all  their  existing  attri- 
butions and  limitations  of  power.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
question  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  have  thus 
framed  their  Constitution,  had  it  been  thought  advisable,  or 
that  they  could  still  —  whether  regularly  or  not  is  another  ques- 
tion —  melt  the  thirty  odd  Constitutions  into  a  single  one.  To 
do  the  latter,  undoubtedly  they  must  first  recall  the  power  con- 
ceded by  the  existing  Constitution  to  the  people  of  the  several 
States  to  frame,  each  in  a  quasi  sovereign  capacity,  its  own  Con- 
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stitution.  But  this,  if  they  are  the  sovereign,  they  unquestion- 
ably have,  if  not  the  legal  competence,  at  least  the  physical 
ability,  to  do;  or  they  may  even,  as  we  have  seen,  under  like 
conditions,  abolish  the  States  as  distinct  political  orgarrtza- 
tdons."  ^ 

Neither  part  of  the  one  system  is  complete,  or  can  be 
understood,  without  the  other ;  each  is  dependent  on  the 
other,  —  each  essential  to  the  other  and  to  society ;  neither 
is  more  essential  than  the  other.  The  citizen  is  subject  to 
two  jurisdictions,  — one  State,  one  National.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  administration  of  justice  in  the  United  States 
is  marked  b\-  some  curious  anomalies.  This  can  be  shown 
by  a  few  simple  examples. 

The  post-office  in  Hiram  is  kept  in  a  store.  On  one 
side  of  an  inch-lx)ard  are  bags  of  salt  and  papers  of  cof- 
fee ;  on  the  other,  the  United  States  mail.  Two  men,  we 
will  suppose,  break  into  the  store.  One  carries  off  the 
salt  and  coffee ;  the  other,  the  letters  and  newspapers. 
As  housebreakers,  the3-  are  both  answerable  to  the  State ; 
but  as  thieves,  one  is  answerable  to  the  State,  the  other  to 
the  Nation.  One  is  arrested  by  a  constable,  bound  over 
for  trial  In-  a  justice  of  the  peace,  tried  by  the  State  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  Ravenna,  and  sentenced  to  the  States 
Prison  at  Columbus ;  the  other  is  arrested  b}-  a  marshal, 
bound  over  by  a  commissioner,  tried  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  sitting  in  Cleveland,  and  imprisoned  wher- 
ever the  Nation  has  directed.  One  is  pardoned,  if  par- 
doned, from  Columbus  ;  the  other,  from  Washington. 
How  different  the  course  of  justice  in  the  two  cases  !  The 
force  of  the  Nation  is  pledged  to  deliver  the  letters  and 
newspapers  to  their  owners ;  the  force  of  the  State  is 
pledged  to  protect  the  salt  and  coffee.    In  the  late  railroad 

1  "  The  Constitutional  Convention,"  pp.  87,  88.     Scribner  &  Co. 
1867. 
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strikes  the  National  Government  could  have  put  soldiers 
on  the  mail-trains  to  protect  the  mail-clerks  and  the  mails 
in  transit,  but  not  the  baggage  of  the  passengers  on  the 
same  trains,  or  even  their  lives.  Colonel  Thomas  Scott,  in 
his  late  paper  entitled  "  The  Recent  Strikes,"  points  out, 
though  for  a  ver}'  different  purpose,  a  still  more  curious 
anomaly:  "The  only  roads  which  could  procure  prompt 
protection  and  immunity  from  interference  were  those 
whose  misfortunes  had  made  them  bankrupt,  and  placed 
them  in  the  direct  custody  of  receivers  appointed  by  the 
United  States  courts.  To  the  aid  of  these  roads  the 
United  States  Marshal  could  call  United  States  troops."  ^ 
Such  an  administration  of  justice  as  this,  and  such  a 
division  of  political  powers,  ma^^  surprise  and  confound  a 
foreigner ;  but  such  is  the  American  S3'stem  of  double 
government. 

Each  of  these  two  half-governments  is  supreme  in  its 
own  sphere.  True,  the  National  Constitution  is  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  ;  but  there  is  onlj'  one  purpose  for 
which  the  Nation  can  enter  the  legal  jurisdiction  of  a  State 
that  is  republican  and  not  in  rebellion,  and  it  can  enter 
then  only  on  condition  of  its  being  invited.  The  purpose 
and  the  condition  are  thus  defined  :  "  The  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  everj;  State  in  this  Union  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature  or  of  the 
executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened), 
against  domestic  violence."  The  direct  protection  of 
society'  against  domestic  violence  is  a  duty  withheld  from 
the  National  Government  and  committed  to  the  State.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  State  must  preserve  the  public  peace. 
The  National  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
punishment  of  theft,   arson,  or  even  murder.     It  cannot 

1  "  North  American  Review,"  September-October,  1877. 
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enter  a  State  to  quell  a  riot  or  to  put  down  an  insurrection 
against  State  authority  until  it  is  invited  to  do  so.  The 
President,  whose  dut}'  it  is  to  furnish  the  needed  aid, 
knows  nothing  oflBcially  of  either  riot  or  insurrection  until 
he  is  officially  informed  by  the  State  authorities.  Molly 
Maguires  may  harry  the  mining  districts  of  PennsNlvania 
as  Rob  Ro}'  harried  the  Western  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
or  Ku-Klux  may  burn  negro  cabius  and  murder  negroes  in 
the  Carolinas  ;  but  the  President  cannot  stop  either  with- 
out State  permission.  It  is  true  that  if  the  violence 
disturb  the  normal  operations  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, —  if  a  post-office  be  besieged,  a  mail-train  attacked, 
a  custom-house  threatened,  a  National  tax  resisted,  — 
the  Nation  can  directly  deal  with  the  disturbance  in  so 
far  as  its  authoritj-  is  interfered  with,  and  no  farther ;  but 
these  things  do  not  constitute  "  domestic  violence"  in 
the  sense  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  Constitution  fore- 
sees occasions  when  the  State  will  be  unable  to  preserve 
the  peace ;  and  it  provides  for  them  l\v  empowering  and 
commanding  the  Nation  to  aid  the  State  when  the  State 
calls  for  aid.  But  even  here  great  deliberation  is  enjoined. 
The  legislature  is  to  make  the  call  when  it  is  in  session, 
and  the  governor  onl}-  on  sudden  emei^encies  when  the 
legislature  cannot  be  convened,  —  so  strong  was  the  de- 
termination to  limit  the  Union  to  its  own  sphere.  Hence 
domestic  >iolence  maj'  exist  in  a  State  for  weeks,  or  even 
months  ;  societ}*  ma\-  be  disturbed  in  all  its  borders,  —  and 
the  Nation  be  powerless  to  interfere.  In  such  cases,  only 
the  State  can  set  the  National  forces  in  motion.  The 
usual  course  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  domestic  vio- 
lence is  for  the  local  magistrate,  as  the  mayor  of  a  city,  to 
call  upon  the  constabulary  or  the  police  for  that  purpose. 
The  police  failing,  he  calls  on  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
whose  business  it  is  to  summon  the  posse  comitaius.     The 
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sheriff  failing,  he  calls  on  the  governor,  who  is  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  State  militia.  The  militia  proving 
insufficient,  an  application  is  made  at  Washington.  All 
these  steps  ma}'  be  very  quickl}'  taken  ;  but  they  all  prop- 
erly- precede  the  intervention  of  National  authority,  save 
in  very  grave  cases,  when  the  first  steps  may  be  omitted. 
How  groundless,  then,  the  current  criticism,  that  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  protect  life  and  property  in  certain  of  the 
States ! 

It  is  quite  true  that  Congress,  in  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
and  the  Enforcement  Act,  attempted  in  certain  cases  to 
throw  the  National  power  around  the  citizen.  Concern- 
ing these  laws  it  may  be  said  that  the}'  put  on  the  Con- 
stitution all  the  strain  it  will  bear,  and  that  to  enforce 
them  has  been  found  ver}-  difficult.  But  these  statutes  do 
not  essentially  change  our  old  political  system.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  in  charging  the  jur}-  in  the 
Ellenton  cases  a  short  time  ago,  thus  defined  the  law  con- 
cerning the  shocking  crimes  alleged  against  the  prisoners : 
"  However  much  you  may  deprecate  the  acts  which  have 
been  described  by  the  witnesses,  the  punishment  of  those 
guilty  of  them  has  been  committed  by  the  law  to  other 
courts  than  this.  The  power  for  that  purpose  exists  in 
the  government  of  the  State  ;  and  under  our  political  sys- 
tem the  courts  of  that  government  can  alone  be  resorted 
to  for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  such  offenders."  ^ 

1  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  decision  of  Harris's  case,  January, 
1883,  set  aside  one  main  feature  of  tlie  Enforcement  Act  as  uncon- 
stitutional,—  namely,  section  5519  of  tlie  Revised  Statutes.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  this  decision  determines  tliat  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  merely  adds  new  liniitations  to  State  action,  and  does  not 
change  in  any  way  tlie  fundamental  structure  of  the  government. 
Further,  in  a  decision  made  as  this  book  goes  to  press,  the  Court  sets 
aside  as  unconstitutional  the  most  important  provisions  of  tlie  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1875. 
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Article  Fourteen  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
declares  :  '•  Xo  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property-,  without  due  process  of  law, 
nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws."  That  is,  there  shall  be  one  lata 
for  all  classes  of  persons ;  but  if,  owing  to  official  incom- 
petence or  indifference  on  the  part  of  State  officers,  or  to 
a  corrupted  public  sentiment,  the  law  is  not  enforced,  or 
not  equally  enforced,  there  is  no  National  remedy. 

It  is  often  said  to  be  strange  that  a  government  which 
can  protect  its  humblest  citizen  sailing  the  most  distant 
seas,  or  wandering  on  the  farthest  strand,  cannot  protect 
a  citizen's  life  and  property  at  home.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  "  strange  ; "  the  sufficient  reph'  is,  the  American 
peo[)le  have  delegated  to  the  Nation  the  protection  of  the 
citizen  against  foreign  enemies,  to  the  State  his  protection 
against  domestic  enemies.  The  '"strangeness"  springs 
from  our  dual  system.  I  am  not  here  vindicating  this 
system  as  a  piece  of  political  wisdom,  but  only  describing 
some  of  its  salient  features.  Of  course  the  American 
people,  if  they  wished,  could  melt  down  the  material  found 
in  this  system,  and  cast  it  in  a  very  different  tnould;  but 
that  is  not  now  the  question. 

As  has  now  been  shown,  these  daal  half-governments 
complement  each  other :  each  is  essential  to  the  people, 
and,  as  will  soon  appear,  to  the  other.  To  inquire  which 
is  more  important  is  therefore  futile.  The  State  leans  on 
the  Nation,  the  Nation  on  the  State.  Should  the  Nation 
be  destro3ed,  thirty-eight  separate  States,  each  with  a 
half-government,  would  remain  ;  should  the  States  cease 
to  perform  their  functions,  society  would  fall  into  chaos, 
and  the  Nation  could  not  endure.     The  States,  not  simply 
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as  people,  but  as  political  corporations,  are  essential  to 
the  Union,  although  they  do  not  constitute  it.  For  in- 
stance, the  Constitution  declares:  "The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from 
each  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof."  If  the 
States  neglect  to  choose  senators  there  is  no  Senate  and 
no  Congress.  Again,  the  Presidential  electors  in  each 
State  are  appointed  "  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures 
thereof  ma}^  direct."  If  these  legislatures  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  this  dut}',  there  are  no  electors,  and  therefore  no 
President.  These  plain  and  unmistakable  duties  are  de- 
volved on  the  States  by  the  Constitution  ;  many  other 
duties  pertaining  to  the  working  of  the  National  machin- 
ery are  devolved  upon  them  by  law  ;  but  the  States  cannot 
be  compelled  to  perform  them  any  more  than  they  can  bo 
compelled  to  preserve  the  peace,  or  than  Congress  can  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  public  debt.  It  is  assumed  that 
they  will  perform  them.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  time  of 
peace  no  State  has  ever  failed  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  in 
the  beginning,  some  of  the  wisest  statesmen,  even  after 
the  Constitution  was  ratified,  feared  that  the  whole  scheme 
might  fall  through,  in  consequence  of  the  States'  failing 
to  elect  senators  and  representatives.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  without  the  continued  co-operation  of  the  States, 
the  National  macbinerj'  must  stop.  Once  the  States  are 
destroj'ed  or  paralyzed,  our  system  is  in  ruins,  and  a  new 
one  must  be  constructed. 

In  one  point  of  view  the  State  is  more  independent  of 
the  Nation  than  the  Nation  is  of  the  State.  With  the 
election  or  appointment  of  State  officers,  high  or  low,  the 
Nation  has  nothing  to  do.  The  State  holds  its  own  elec- 
tions. It  names  times  and  places,  appoints  judges,  deter- 
mines the  qualifications  of  voters  and  rules  for  voting, 
canvasses  votes,  declares  results,  commissions  officers,  and 
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inducts  them  into  their  respective  offices.  If  disputed 
questions  arise,  the  State  adjudicates  them.  If  an  elec- 
tion be  tainted  with  fraud  or  be  attended  b}-  violence,  it 
is  the  State's  own  matter ;  at  most  the  State  can  ask  the 
Nation  to  suppress  the  violence,  and  even  then,  those  wlio 
have  disturbed  the  peace,  when  arrested,  must  be  handed 
over  to  the  State  for  trial  and  punishment.  A  man  may 
make  himself  Governor  of  Ohio,  or  of  any  other  State, 
by  the  most  unblushing  fraud :  it  is  nothing  to  the  author- 
ities at  Washington.  He  ma}'  accomplish  the  same  end 
by  gross  intimidation :  Washington  must  wait  the  proper 
call  before  interfering.  In  fact  two  candidates  maj-  dis- 
pute by  armed  force  for  the  governorship  of  a  State :  the 
whole  State  may  l>e  involved  in  the  controvers}' :  while 
this  great  Union  sits  b}',  a  quiet  spectator,  until  invited 
to  put  an  end  to  the  nnhapp\'  strife. 

Two  provisions  only  in  the  Constitution  can  in  any  way 
limit  or  qualify  what  has  now  been  said.  One  provision 
is  that  "  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 
in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  government."  In  case  a 
revolution  in  anj-  State  results  in  setting  up  a  government 
that  is  not  republican,  it  will  be  the  dut\'  of  the  United 
States  to  interfere.  This  would  bring  up  the  question, 
"Who  shall  determine  what  a  republican  fonn  of  gov- 
ernment is?  "  and  **  Is  the  existing  government  in  a  given 
case  republican  ?  "  No  doubt  Congress  is  the  sole  author- 
ity on  these  points ;  ^  but  Congress  cannot  use  its  power 
save  in  grave  cases.  The  theorj-  of  our  government  is, 
that  the  people  will  pui^e  their  own  threshing-floors.  The 
power  to  secure  republicanism  must  not  be  made  the  in- 
strument of  revolution. 

*  This  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Luther 
r«.  Borden,  growing  oat  of  the  Dorr  Rebellion  in  Shode  Island,  7 
Howard,  I. 
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The  other  provision  is  the  one  which  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  a  State  against  domestic 
violence.  Our  laws  declare  it  the  dut}'^  of  the  President  to 
see  that  the  needed  aid  is  furnished.  He  must  decide  on 
the  gravity  of  the  case  when  the  application  is  made.  It 
is  also  said  that  to  decide  what  is  the  legislature,  or  who 
is  the  governor,  is  by  necessity  involved  in  the  former 
decision.  This  is  in  a  sense  true.  The  President  cannot 
listen  to  the  call  of  any  assembh-  or  of  any  man,  but  only 
to  that  of  the  legislature  or  the  executive  of  the  State. 
Hence  he  must  decide.  But  by  what  rule?  The  answer 
has  been  alreadj'  given.  The  State  elects  her  own  officers  ; 
by  her  own  acts  she  designates  her  legislature  and  her 
governor.  Accordingl}'  the  bod}'  that  she  knows  as  her 
legislature  the  President  is  to  know  as  such,  and  the 
man  whom  she  knows  as  her  governor  he  is  to  know  as 
such.  The  decision  of  the  State  is  absolutel}'  conclusive 
on  the  President.  To  hold  that  it  is  not  conclusive,  is  to 
give  him  the  power  to  re-canvass  the  State  election  re- 
turns, to  revise  the  decisions  of  the  State  authorities,  and 
to  tell  the  State  who  her  highest  officers  are.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  such  a  theory  has  no  support  in  our  Con- 
stitution, and  is  thoroughly  anti-republican.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  these ,  last  3'ears  about  the  President's 
"recognizing"  State  governments.  Some  people  seem 
to  tliink  he  has  an  imperial  power,  above  the  Constitution 
and  tlie  laws.  He  is  to  recognize  whom  the  State  recog- 
nizes, and  none  besides,  except  in  the  one  case  where 
Congress  decides  that  the  existing  government  is  not 
republican. 

In  any  ordinary  case  no  one  will  think  of  disputing  this 
reasoning.  But  tliere  remains  the  case  of  a  State  in  such 
disorder  that  the  results  of  an  election  are  not  certainly 
ascertained  and  declared,  —  when,  in  fact,  it  is  not  legally 
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known  who  are  the  members  of  the  legislature  or  who  is 
governor.  There  may  be  several  "  legislatures"  and  seve- 
ral "governors,"  any  one  of  whom  may  make  an  "  appli- 
cation "  for  help  to  put  down  the  others  ;  who  shall  decide 
among  them  ?  Our  Constitution  and  laws  do  not  expressly 
answer,  that  I  am  aware.  The}'  contemplate  a  State  in 
its  normal  condition,  not  in  disorder  and  revolution.  The 
case  supposed  is  extraordinar},  and  must  be  dealt  with  as 
extraordinary.  But  Congress  would  no  doubt  take  the 
initiative.  If  Congress  were  not  in  session,  perhaps  it 
would  be  the  moral  duty  of  the  President  to  interfere  for 
the  time,  in  the  name  of  the  Nation,  to  save  society. 
Granting  this,  b}-  what  principle  would  he  be  guided  ? 
First,  the  President  would  waive  the  constitutional  appli- 
cation, because  there  is  no  constitutional  source  from 
which  it  can  come ;  and  secondlj",  he  ought  to  be  guided 
by  the  best  opinion  of  the  State.  In  such  an  emei^ency 
no  other  question  can  he  so  pertinent  as  this  one  :  What 
does  the  best  public  sentiment  want?  Ex-Governor  Cox, 
in  his  late  Address  entitled,  "  Historical  Maxims  for  Trou- 
bled Times,"  finds  no  maxim  tmer  than  the  one  he  slates 
thus:  "Another  maxim  constantlj*  recurring  in  history, 
and  almost  as  constantly  forgotten  in  troubled  times,  is 
that  under  institutions  at  all  free,  solid  peace  can  onlj-  be 
built  upon  the  general  consent  of  the  governed,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  assent  and  support  of  the  classes  which 
include  the  intelligence,  enerey,  and  the  capital  of  the  com- 
munity in  a  preponderating  degree."  ^  This  maxim  is  to 
be  the  President's  guide  in  the  abnormal  case  supposed. 

The   foregoing  brief    account  of  our  political   sjstem 
shows  that  it  is  exceedingh*  compUcated,  and  most  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension.     So  far  from  beiug  simple,  it  is 
most  complex  and  involved.     John  Quincy  Adams  called 
1  Page  18. 
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it  a  "  complicated  machine,"  "  an  anomaly  in  the  history 
of  the  world  ;  "  "  it  is  that,"  he  said,  "  which  distinguishes 
us  from  all  other  nations,  ancient  and  modern."  No 
wonder  the  foreigner  has  difficulty  in  understanding  it ; 
no  wonder  it  is  understood,  even  in  its  general  features, 
only  by  a  minority  of  our  own  citizens.  We  can  even 
excuse  the.  administrator  who  sometimes  loses  his  "way. 
The  fact  is,  only  a  good  training  in  political  science  and 
histor}',  a  good  knowledge  of  our  Constitution  and  laws, 
and  a  close  observation  of  their  operation,  fully  qualif3'  a 
man  to  grasp  this  most  complicated  and  involved  of  gov- 
ernments. If  the  foreigner,  accustomed  to  the  regular 
and  simple,  though  strong,  governments  of  Europe,  ques- 
tions the  wisdom  of  the  system,  we  saj' :  "  Hitherto  we 
could  have  had  no  other ;  it  was  this  or  nothing.  Nor 
could  we  now  have  anything  materially  different.  Our 
dual  system  grows  out  of  our  history ;  our  constitutions. 
State  and  National,  simply  formulate  the  facts  of  our  polit- 
ical life.  The  higher  the  grade  of  any  organism,  the  more 
fully  differentiated  and  the  more  heterogeneous.  More- 
over, a  complex  government,  with  checks  and  balances 
and  divided  powers,  is  the  most  favorable  to  liberty." 

The  general  argument  for  a  division  of  powers  has  never 
been  stated  better  than  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  what  Dr. 
Lieber  calls  "the  most  Demosthenean  passage  of  that 
orator :  "  — 

"  The  first  object  of  a  free  people  is  the  preservation  of  their 
liberty  ;  and  liberty  is  only  to  be  preserved  by  maintaining 
constitutional  restraints  and  just  divisions  of  political  power. 
Nothing  is  more  deceptive  or  more  dangerous  than  the  pretence 
of  a  desire  to  simplify  government.  The  simplest  governments 
are  despotisms ;  the  next  simplest  limited  monarchies;  but  all 
republics,  all  governments  of  law,  must  impose  numerous  limit- 
ations and  qualifications  of  authority,  and  give  many  positive 
and  many  qualified  rights.     In  other  words,  they  must  be  sub- 
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ject  to  rule  and  regulation.  This  is  the  very  essence  of  free 
political  institutions.  The  spirit  of  liberty  is,  indeed,  a  bold 
and  fearless  spirit;  but  it  is  also  a  sharp-sighted  spirit;  it  is  a 
cautious,  sagacious,  discriminating,  far-seeing  intelligence;  it  is 
jealous  of  encroachment,  jealous  of  power,  jealous  of  man.  It 
demands  checks ;  it  seeks  for  guards ;  it  insists  on  securities;  it 
entrenches  itself  behind  strong  defences,  and  fortifies  itself  with 
all  possible  care  against  the  assaults  of  ambition  and  passion.  It 
does  not  trust  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and 
therefore  it  will  not  permit  power  to  overstep  its  prescribed  lim- 
its, though  benevolence,  good  intent,  and  patriotic  purpose  come 
along  with  it.  Neither  does  it  satisfy  itself  with  flashy  and  tem- 
porary resistance  to  illegal  authority.  Far  otherwise.  It  seeks 
for  duration  and  permanence.  It  looks  before  and  after;  and, 
building  on  the  experience  of  ages  which  are  past,  it  labors  dil- 
igently for  the  benefit  of  ages  to  come.  This  is  the  nature  of 
constitutional  liberty;  and  this  is  our  liberty,  if  we  will  rightly 
understand  and  preserve  it.  Every  free  government  is  neces- 
Barily  complicated,  because  all  such  governments  establish  re- 
straints, as  well  on  the  power  of  government  itself  as  on  that  of 
individuals.  If  we  will  abolish  the  distinction  of  branches,  and 
have  but  one  branch;  if  we  will  abolish  jury  trials  and  leave  all 
to  the  judge;  if  we  will  then  ordain  that  the  legislator  shall 
himself  be  that  judge;  and  if  we  will  place  the  executive  power 
in  the  same  hands,  we  may  readily  simplify  government;  we 
may  easily  bring  it  to  the  simplest  of  all  possible  forms,  a  pure 
despotism.  But  a  separation  of  departments,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, and  the  preservation  of  clear  lines  of  division  between 
them,  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  the  creation  of  all  our  consti- 
tutions ;  and,  doubtless,  the  continuance  of  regulated  liberty  de- 
pends on  maintaining  these  boundaries."  ^ 

But  the  complexit}-  of  our  system  alone  will  not  account 
for  the  popular  ignorance  and  carelessness  concerning  its 
nature.  In  politics,  as  in  everything  else,  men  are  power- 
fullj-  influenced  b}-  what  they  see.  I  Lave  already  spoken 
of  the  new  prominence  that  the  war  gave  to  the  Union  as 
1  "  The  Works  of  Daniel  Webeter,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  122,  123, 
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compared  with  the  States.     The  force  of  the  Rebel  attack 
compelled  the  Nation,  in  self-defence,  to  lay  every  consti- 
tutional power  under  contribution.     So  much  tension  was 
put  on  the  Constitution  that  some  would  say  it  was  broken 
in  a  score  of  places.     Then  it  was,  almost  for  the  first 
time,  that  we  began  to  hear  about  "war  powers"  and 
"  war  measures."     Inter  arma  silent  leges  became  a  popular 
political  maxim.     Many  things  were  done  —  as  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  by  proclamation,  the  issuance  of  a 
paper  legal- tender,  and  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
hy  the  Executive  — which  those  who  did  them  admitted  could 
not  be  done  in  time  of  peace.     And  finalh',  when  the  war 
had  ceased  de  facto^  and  the  Nation  had  entered  on  the 
work  of  reconstruction,  the  Constitution  was  kept  under 
the  same  tension.     I  do  not  mention  these  proceedings 
either  to  condemn  or  to  approve  them,  but  only  to  sa^- 
the}'  very  naturall}-  changed  in  some  degree  the  operations 
of  our  political  machinery,  and  impressed  the  minds  of 
men.      The  States  had   become  less,  the  Nation  more. 
Men  saw  the  National  Government  in  new  and  strange 
relations  to  States,  —  dictating  terms  of  reconstruction,  and 
"  recognizing"  State  governments.     In  fact,  for  3'ears  the 
legal  status  of  State  governments  depended  on  the  will  of 
the  authorities  at  Washington.     What  was  more  natural, 
then,  since  men  learn  more  of  government  by  seeing  the 
machine  in  operation  than  Iw  poring  over  books  of  law  or 
historj",  than  that  man}*  citizens  should  come  to  think  the 
extraordinary  proceedings  during  and  following  the  war 
were  the  normal  operations  of  our  sj'stem?     Such  was 
really  the  case.     And  as  the  familiarit}'  of  the  people  with 
a  paper  legal-tender  for  fifteen  3ears  is  an  obstacle  in  the 
wa}-  of  a   return  to   specie   payments,    so   the   habit  of 
National  interference  in  State  affairs  leads  many  to  sup- 
pose that  non-interference  is  the  irregularity.     No  better 
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argument  for  an  early  abandonment  of  "  war  powers  "  and 
*' war  measures"  can  be  given.  The  republican  ideal  is 
dimmed  by  imperial  habits  of  thought,  and  republican 
practice  is  destroyed  b}-  imperial  methods.  Let  no  man 
say  that  the  last  fifteen  years  have  not  sadlj'  confused  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  our  system,  and  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  our  old  ideal. 

But  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  later  habit  of  reason- 
ing are  generall}*  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  States 
that  did  and  the  States  that  did  not  go  into  the  Rebellion. 
A  proposal  to  do  in  Ohio  or  New  York  what  has  often 
been  done  in  the  South  would  provoke  a  universal  outcry 
of  dissent.  The  argument  rests  on  the  tacit  assumption 
that  the  war  worked  a  permanent  change  in  the  legal 
relations  of  the  seceding  States  to  the  Union ;  in  reply 
to  which  it  ma}'  be  said,  —  the  seceding  States  did  stand 
on  a  different  footing  from  the  loyal  States  from  the 
moment  they  went  into  the  war  until  the  work  of  recon- 
struction was  complete.  From  the  time  that  their  senators 
and  representatives  were  admitted  to  Congress,  and  their 
State  governments  were  recognized,  they  stood  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  States.  The  admission  and  the 
recognition  were  once  for  all. 

The  prevalent  mental  confusion  appears  in  current  dis- 
cussions of  the  President's  Southecu  polic}-.  Some  think 
this  polic3'  is  one  of  two  or  more  "policies"  that  may 
be  adopted,  and  that  it  can  be  dropped  if  it  does  not 
"  work  well."  Men  who  opposed  it  in  the  beginning  are 
now  "  willing  to  try  it"  So  great  and  so  general  is  this 
confusion  of  mind,  that  it  is  not  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  say :  If  this  polic}'  is  constitutional,  no  other  can  be 
constitutional.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  abstain 
from  interference  in  State  affairs,  it  cannot  be  right  for 
him  to  interfere.     In  a  thousand  cases  it  is  constitutional 
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to  accept  or  to  reject  a  proposition,  as  expediency''  may 
decide ;  but  this  is  not  one  of  them.  Whetlier  what  the 
Constitution  commands  or  prohibits  is  wise  or  not,  is  a 
question  of  political  philosophy  ;  but  the  question,  "  What 
is  commanded?"  or  "  What  is  prohibited ? "  is  not  to  be 
settled  in  the  light  of  policy.  Hence,  postponing  the 
matter  until  "  after  election,  to  see  how  it  takes,"  as  news- 
papers sometimes  talk,  is  the  greatest  nonsense. 

It  will  give  distinctness  to  the  line  separating  the 
Nation  from  the  States,  as  now  traced,  to  follow  it  through 
the  Louisiana  elections.  National  and  State,  in  1876. 
This  will  bring  into  discussion  the  Southern  policy  of 
President  Hayes. 

The  close  of  the  war  left  the  States  that  had  gone  into 
the  Rebellion,  both  as  communities  and  as  governments, 
defeated  and  prostrate.  Thej-  had  made  a  supreme  effort, 
and  had  met  a  supreme  failure.  As  has  been  well  said, 
"  society  was  wrecked  from  top  to  bottom."  From  the 
Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande  lay  one  vast  industrial  and 
social  chaos.  The  State  governments  had  to  be  recon- 
structed under  the  superintendence  of  the  Nation.  In  the 
progress  of  the  work  the  classes  which  had  the  intelligence, 
property,  energy,  and  political  experience  were  practically 
disfranchised  for  participation  in  the  Rebellion,  while  the 
negroes  were  enfranchised.  The  arguments  by  which 
these  conditions  were  justified,  —  namely,  that  the  dis- 
franchised men  were  traitors,  and  could  not  be  trusted, 
and  that  the  negroes  were  loyal,  and  must  have  the  ballot 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  white  race,  —  I  do  not 
canvass.  The  conditions  were  hard  ones,  though  perhaps 
the  emergency  called  for  them.  But  they  led  to  two 
momentous  consequences,  —  the  States  were  deprived  of 
their  natural  leaders,  and  political  power  was  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  least  intelligent  and    least   moral  part 
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of  the  population.  The  negroes  and  a  small  minority  of 
whites  were  enthroned  in  the  seats  of  power.  What  fol- 
lowed will  remain  a  stain  on  our  historj*  to  the  end  of 
time. 

First,  political  leaders  were  immediately  forthcoming. 
Some  of  them  were  men  of  character  and  ability,  having 
the  interests  of  the  South  at  heart ;  but  more  were  either 
disreputable  men  found  on  the  giound,  —  the  class  called 
"  scallawags,"  —  or  disreputable  men  from  the  North,  — 
the  class  called  "  carpet-baggers."  These  leaders  and  their 
following  became  the  lawgivers  of  great  commonwealths. 
Neither  the  "  scallawag"  nor  the  "  carpet-bagger"  cared 
anything  for  the  South  or  for  the  negro  ;  but  both  were 
intent  on  personal  and  corrupt  advantage.  Of  course 
the  governments  were  marked  b}-  the  greatest  ignorance, 
incapacity,  and  corruption.  At  one  time  a  majority  of  the 
South  Carolina  legislature  could  not  read  or  write.  It 
ma}-  be  doubted  if  the  world  ever  saw  in  a  civilized  land 
such  another  enthronement  of  ignorance  and  venalit}'  in 
the  seats  of  government. 

Secondh",  the  adventurers  pounced  at  once  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  South.  It  is  an  historical  maxim  of  all  times, 
quiet  as  well  as  troubled,  that  the  non  taxpa3-er  is  indif- 
ferent to  taxation.  He  pays  no  taxes  himself,  and  cares 
nothing  for  fiscal  questions,  except  to  make  them  inure  to 
his  own  advantage.  Hence  he  comes  to  have  an  interest 
in  spoliation.  In  the  present  case  the  black  voter  became 
the  instrument  b\'  which  the  corruptionists  robbed  the 
property-holders.  In  some  instances  propert}'  was  almost 
confiscated.  Without  taking  time  to  look  up  the  statis- 
tics, it  answers  my  purpose  to  say  that  municipal,  county, 
and  State  debts  were  run  up  by  the  million  dollars,  and  the 
public  had  little  or  nothing  to  show  for  the  indebtedness. 

But  naturally  ihe  old  dominant  class  strove  to  emanci- 
15 
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pate  themselves.  Powerful  forces  soon  began  to  work  in 
this  direction.  Boj's  grew  up  and  became  voters ;  the 
amnesty  was  extended  to  wider  and  wider  circles ;  and, 
the  shock  of  war  past,  moral  power  began  to  return  to  the 
defeated  party.  From  the  first  it  was  clear  that  the  car- 
pet-bag regime  could  not  last ;  it  was  a  warfare  against 
civilization.  As  an  old  negro  in  Charleston  put  it,  "  You 
cannot  put  the  ignorance  on  top  and  make  it  stay."  One 
b}^  one,  the  reconstructed  States  fell  into  the  hands  of 
their  old  masters,  and  often  by  violent  means  ;  and  soon- 
est, of  course,  where  the  negroes  were  fewest.  I  shall 
not  follow  the  history  of  this  revolution.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
at  last  only  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  classes  tliat  had  governed  the  South  since 
the  Reconstruction  Acts.  To  the  second  of  these  States 
I  shall  now  devote  some  remarks. 

If  any  man  can  make  his  way  through  the  mazes  of 
Louisiana  politics  the  last  ten  years,  he  has  a  clearer  ej'e 
and  a  steadier  head  than  I  can  claim.  But  I  have  no 
trouble  in  finding  my  waj'  out,  begiiniing  where  the  Presi- 
dent began.  In  no  State  had  the  struggle  of  parties  and 
races  been  longer  or  more  bitter.  Small  in  numbers  at 
the  beginning,  the  opposition  had  grown  until  the  two 
parties  were  nearly  matched.  In  the  fall  of  1876  there 
was  an  election  for  governor  and  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Two  candidates,  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Nichols, 
each  claimed  the  election.  The  canvass  of  tlie  vote  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  result  lay  with  the  legislature. 
The  United  States  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  it  than 
with  a  similar  question  in  Ohio,  —  that  is,  nothing  at  all. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  legislature  was  also  in  doubt.  Nor 
bad  the  United  States  anything  to  do  with  this  question. 
It  was  for  the  State  to  work  its  own  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty.   The  returns  made  out  by  the  local  returning-boards 
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gave  a  "  Packard  "  legislature  ;  but  the  other  side  denied 
the  legality  of  the  returns.  Then  the  question  arose,  Who 
shall  decide  who  are  members  of  the  legislature?  Why, 
the  legislature  itself —  rather  the  two  houses,  each  for 
itself;  for  it  is  a  well-known  legal  principle  in  the  United 
States  that  every  legislative  Ixxly  is  the  final  judge  of  the 
qualifications,  elections,  and  returns  of  its  own  members. 
It  is  also  a  well-settled  rule  that,  in  deciding  on  disputed 
cases,  or,  as  the}*  are  called,  "  contested  elections,"  only 
those  members  vote  whose  seats  are  not  in  dispute.  That 
is,  those  members  who  are  not  the  subject  of  '•  contest" 
decide  who  are  members.  When  the  number  of  contests 
is  small,  the  decision  may  be  held  in  suspension  while 
other  business  goes  forward.  Now  had  not  faction  run  so 
high  in  Louisiana,  the  first  thing  done  would  have  been 
for  the  legislature  to  organize ;  secondU%  to  dispose  of 
"contests"  in  the  usual  way;  and  then  to  proceed  to 
canvass  the  vote  for  governor.  But  instead  of  this,  two 
legislatures  were  put  in  operation,  one  holding  with  Pack- 
ard, the  other  with  Nichols.  It  was  a  quarrel  among  the 
canvassers  of  the  vote  over  the  question,  Who  are  and 
who  are  not  canvassers?  And  there  was  no  tribunal  to 
settle  the  quarrel  save  the  men  who  were  quarrelling ! 
The  legality'  of  neither  legislature  was  ever  made  out  in  a 
legal  manner.  Packard  asserted  that  a  majority-  of  those 
who  had  been  returned  canvassed  the  gubernatorial  vote 
and  found  him  elected  ;  but  so  long  as  a  majorit}-  of  the 
members  about  whose  elections  there  were  no  questions 
had  not  passed  on  the  credentials  of  his  "  majority,"  it 
was  not  conclusivel}-  known  that  those  who  composed  it 
had  been  elected.  Of  course  the  other  party  denied  the 
legality  of  what  this  "legislature"  did.  "Governor" 
Packard  and  his  "legislature"  then  called  on  President 
Grant  to  put  down  the  other  party  as  disturbers  of  the 
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peace.  President  Grant  sent  in  the  troops  to  keep  the 
peace,  but  refused  to  touch  the  main  question.  Under 
date  of  March  1,  1877,  he  declared  frankh-,  in  a  commu- 
nication to  Packard,  "  that  he  did  not  beUeve  that  public 
opinion  would  longer  support  the  maintenance  of  the  State 
government  in  Louisiana  by  the  use  of  the  militar}-,  and 
that  he  must  concur  in  the  manifest  feehng."  So  the  web 
became  more  and  more  entangled. 

But  all  this  time  it  was  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day that  the  classes  "  which  included  the  intelligence, 
the  energy,  and  the  capital  of  the  community  in  a  prepon- 
derating degree "  were  stoutly  on  the  side  of  Nichols. 
Finally  it  became  clear  that  there  were  no  appreciable  ele- 
ments of  power  on  the  side  of  Packard,  except  the  men 
who  voted  for  him  counted  b}-  the  head.  There  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  man  in  the  State  willing  either  to  pull  a 
trigger  or  to  pay  a  dollar  in  support  of  the  Packard  cause. 
Accordingly,  if  Packard  was  to  be  governor  of  Louisiana, 
he  must  be  put  in  the  office  bj-  the  National  troops  and 
kept  there  l.w  them.  If  President  Grant  shrank  from 
thrusting  a  government  upon  the  State  in  opposition  to 
all  the  higher  elements  of  political  power,  much  more  had 
his  successor  reason  to  shrink.  President  Ha3-es  refused 
to  undertake  the  task.  This  refusal,  with  the  attendant 
details,  is  his  "policy;"  it  is  thus  summed  up  by  Sec- 
retary^ Sherman  in  his  Mansfield  speech  of  August  17th: 

"  The  most  careful  consideration  was  given  to  this  question. 
Days  and  weeks  of  anxious  deliberation  were  given  to  it  by  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet.  But  one  way  seemed  open  for  a 
peaceful  solution,  and  that  was  to  gather,  if  possible,  a  single 
legislature  which  could  be  recognized  as  the  depositary  of  the 
representative  will  of  the  people  of  Louisiana.  If  this  could  be 
done,  it  had  the  unquestioned  right  to  decide  who  had  been 
elected  Governor,  and  all  other  questions  would  settle  them- 
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selves.  To  aid  in  this  object,  a  commission  of  the  most  eminent 
men,  high  in  position,  from  different  States,  and  distinguished 
for  judicial  impartiality,  was  selected,  and  the  result  is  known 
to  all.  They  went  to  Louisiana,  and  with  great  difficulty 
brought  together  these  hostile  legislatures,  which  met,  organ- 
ized, promptly  settled  the  questions  in  dispute  in  favor  of  the 
government  of  Nichols,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  this  most  dan- 
gerous controversy.  Xo  other  change  was  made,  no  other  act 
done,  except  that,  when  the  solution  was  almost  accomplished, 
the  few  troops  who  had  occupied  the  State  House  were  with- 
drawn a  few  squares  away  to  their  barracks.  Thus,  in  this 
peaceful  appeal  to  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  was  settled  this 
controversy,  which  endangered  the  peace  and  safety  not  only  of 
that  State,  but  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  tiie  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  was  done  in  pursuance  of 
the  Southern  policy,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  President."  ^ 

And  just  as  soon  as  the  troops  went  to  their  barracks,  the 
"Packard  Government"  fell  to  the  dust,  never  to  rise 
again.  Few  are  now  so  poor  as  to  do  it  reverence.  The 
general  acquiescence  in  its  fate  is  the  best  vindication  of 
the  President's  ix)licy.  This  policy  is  an  accomplished 
and  irreversible  fact.  No^  one  of  those  who  oppose  it 
would  dare  undo  it  if  he  could.  It  completes  the  natural 
and  inevitable  revolution  b}-  which  political  ascendenc}'  in 
the  States  latel\'  in  rebellion  has  been  restored  to  the 
white  race.  It  is  one  of  those  revolutions  which  do  not 
go  backward. 

The  President's  action  has  been  objected  to  on  several 
grounds,  one  of  which  I  shall  mention.  "  Packard  and 
Hayes  were  the  candidates  of  the  same  party  in  Louisina ; 
Packard  received  as  many  votes  in  tlie  State  as  Haves ; 
Hayes  cannot  abandon  Packard  without  discrediting  his 
own  title."     On  ethical  grounds  this  argument  is  not  per- 

1  "  Selected  Speeches  and  Reports,"  etc.,  pp.  572,  573.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    1879. 
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haps  without  force.  But  the  question  is  one  of  law,  and 
not  of  ethics.  The  reply  is  this  :  The  legal  canvassers  of 
the  votes  in  the  several  States  returned  electoral  colleges 
that,  together,  gave  Mr.  Haj-es  a  majorit}-  of  the  whole 
number  of  electoral  votes  cast  in  1876.  The  same  argu- 
ment that  vindicates  the  right  of  a  State  legislature  to 
canvass  the  vote  for  governor,  and  the  right  of  the  houses 
thereof  to  pass  on  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications 
of  their  own  members,  without  interference  from  Wash- 
ington in  either  case,  also  vindicates  the  right  of  a  State 
Returning-Board  to  proceed  according  to  law  to  canvass 
the  electoral  vote  of  the  State,  without  interference  from 
the  same  quarter  or  from  any  quarter.  It  is  hard  to  see 
that  State  action  is  final  in  one  case,  and  not  final  in 
the  other.  But  when  this  reasoning  was  denied,  the  Elec- 
toral Commission  was  created  by  law  to  adjudicate  all 
disputed  questions ;  and  this  Commission  confirmed  the 
action  of  the  State  canvassers,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
conclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  no  competent  tribunal  at 
any  time  declai-ed  Packard  the  governor  of  Louisiana. 
Had  he  been  so  declared,  the  j^eclaration  would  have  been 
final.  When  once  inaugurated,  it  was  the  President's  duty 
to  inquire,  not  "What  is  the  history  of  my  election?" 
but  "What  is  my  constitutional  duty?"  In  a  govern- 
ment of  law  the  forms  of  law  must  be  observed,  even 
when  on  d,  priori  grounds  some  other  course  might  seem 
wiser.  This  history  shows  that  the  President's  action  was 
his  plain  constitutional  duty,  and  also  throws  a  clear  light 
upon  the  line  separating  National  from  State  powers. 


THE   SECULAEIZATION   OF  LEAENTNG. 

[This  Address  was  delivered  in  Hiram,  Ohio,  in  August,  1870,  as  an 
Inaugural  Address  on  the  Author's  entering  upon  tlie  presidency  of 
Hiram  College.  Those  parts  that  were  merely  local  and  particular 
are  omitted ;  some  others  have  been  abridged.] 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  "  History  of  the  Rise  and 
Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,"  Mr. 
Lecky  has  treated  with  his  usual  ability  of  what  he  calls 
"  the  secularization  of  politics."  He  has  undertaken  to 
show,  and  he  does  show,  how  with  the  lapse  of  time  ''  theo- 
logical interests  gradually  ceased  to  be  a  main  object  of 
political  combinations  ;  and  afterwards,  how,  by  the  repu- 
diation of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  assertion  of 
the  social  contract,  the  basis  of  authority  was  secular- 
ized." I  have  not  referred  to  tliis  chapter  because  I 
propose  to  discuss  its  subject-matter,  but  because  it  has 
suggested  the  title  of  my  Address,  —  "The  Seculariza- 
tion of  Learning." 

Burke  very  trulv  remarks  that  "Justice  was  in  all 
countries  originall3'  administered  by  the  priesthooti,"  — 
that  is,  the  highest  functions  of  government  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests.  He  refers  to  the  Druids,  who  inter- 
preted and  executed  the  laws  that  existed  among  the 
Ancient  Britons,  and  to  the  earl}'  Romans,  amongst  whom, 
he  says,  "  the  custod}'  and  interpretation  of  the  laws  con- 
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tinned  solely  in  the  college  of  the  pontiffs  for  above  a  cen- 
tury." Burke's  philosophical  mind  sought  for  the  explana- 
tion of  this  fact.  He  sajs  that  laws,  in  their  first  feeble 
state,  could  not  "  have  either  authoritj-  or  sanction,  so  as 
to  compel  men  to  relinquish  their  natural  independence, 
had  they  not  appeared  to  come  down  to  them  enforced  by 
beings  of  more  than  human  power,"  —  which  is  finding  the 
explanation  in  superstition,  in  which  no  small  part  of  it 
consists.  No  doubt  the  anathemas  of  the  priest  some- 
times control  men  who  are  deaf  to  the  commands  of  the 
king.  But  there  is  another,  and  perhaps  a  better  reason, 
of  which  Burke  caught  a  glimpse  when,  in  the  same 
paragraph,  he  wrote  :  "  The  first  openings  of  civilit}'  have 
been  everywhere  made  bj'  religion."  ^  For  some  reason 
that  is  here  immaterial,  in  rude  and  ignorant  societies 
such  learning  as  exists  is  preponderatingly  in  the  hands 
of  the  ecclesiastical  profession  ;  and  this  has  much  to  do 
with  the  prominence  of  the  jorofession  in  legislation  and 
in  jurisprudence.  The  priest  makes  and  interprets  the 
law  because  he  is  the  fittest  man  to  do  so. 

In  tracing  the  deca}-  of  Roman  society,  M.  Guizot  finds 
that  the  Christian  clergy  came  to  possess  considerable 
power  "  from  their  having  become  chief  magistrates  in 
the  city  corporations  ;  "  and  adds  :  "  It  is  not  fair  to  accuse 
the  clerg3'  of  usurpatioh  in  this  matter,  for  it  fell  out 
according  to  the  common  course  of  events.  The  clergj' 
alone  possessed  moral  strength  and  activity',  and  the 
clergy  everjwhere  succeeded  to  power :  such  is  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  universe."  ^  Moreover,  most  of  the  educa- 
tion and  learning  that  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
Empire  lived  in  the  Church.     In  the   centuries  immedi- 

1  "An  Essay  towards  an  Abridgment  of  the  English  History," 
book  i.  chap.  ii. 

2  "  History  of  Civilization,"  Lecture  II. 
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atelj  succeeding  that  catastrophe,  while  the  thoughts  of 
other  men  turned  to  marauding  and  battle,  some  of  the 
priests  cultivated  letters.  As  a  class  they  were  for  a 
long  time  far  superior,  intellectually  and  morally,  to  an}' 
other  class  ;  and  as  a  result  they  had  a  foremost  place  in 
societ}-.  They  ministered  at  the  altar  and  instructed  the 
people  in  religion  ;  the}-  were  also  the  scholars,  the  think- 
ers, and  the  teachers  of  the  time.  The  schools  were  the 
schools  of  the  Church ;  literature  was  mainly  the  work  of 
the  clergy  ;  and  the  universities,  —  the  oldest  educational 
foundations  in  Europe,  —  were  fostered  by  religion.  The 
priest  was  the  sovereign  of  the  intellectual  empire.  The 
word  "  clergy  "  (from  the  Latin  derus,  Greek  KA^po?)  ori- 
ginally meant  a  selected  portion  of  men  ;  then  it  meant 
the  priesthood,  because  they  were  chosen  or  selected  men  ; 
and  finally,  having  assumed  the  form  "  clerk,"  it  meant, 
not  to  trace  its  later  and  less  noble  history,  any  scholar 
or  educated  person.  The  priest  now  stood  in  a  political 
relation  to  the  Frank  and  the  Saxon  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  Druid  had  stood  to  the  Briton,  and  the  Pontifex 
to  the  Roman,  He  wrote  the  ablest  treatises  on  juris- 
prudence, devised  the  most  enlightened  codes  of  law,  and 
often  proved  the  ablest  counsellor  that  the  king  could  call 
to  his  cabinet.  In  Guizot's  account  of  the  Spanish  Church, 
and  especially  of  the  Council  of  Toledo,  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  you  will  see  in  part  what  the  hierarchy 
were  doing  for  society  in  those  rude  times.  Indeed,  no 
names  stand  higher  upon  the  roll  of  Middle-Age  statesmen 
than  the  names  of  ecclesiastics. 

Coming  down  to  recent  times,  we  see  how  the  holy 
profession  has  lost  grouud.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  spiritual  peers  formed  one 
half  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  were   only  one  eighth ;    and   at 
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the  present  time  thej"  are  only  one  fourteenth ;  while  the 
propriety  of  excluding  them  from  the  chamber  altogether 
has  been  seriously  proposed,  and  probabty  is  not  far  dis- 
tant. In  tracing  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  English 
clergy,  Mr.  Buckle  says  :  "  Since  the  seventeenth  century 
there  has  been  no  instance  of  any  ecclesiastic  being  made 
Lord  Chancellor ;  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  there  has  been  no  instance  of  one  receiv- 
ing any  diplomatic  appointment,  or,  indeed,  holding  any 
important  office  in  the  state."  ^  Nor  has  an}'  clergyman, 
at  least  of  the  Established  Church,  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  since  1801,  the  date  of  the  enactment  following 
the  famous  case  of  Home  Tooke,  which  declared  any 
one  who  had  been  ordained  as  a  priest  or  deacon  ineli- 
gible to  a  seat  in  that  body.  All  these  facts  are  drawn 
from  the  history  of  England ;  but  in  this  respect  the 
history  of  England  is  the  historj-  of  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  States  of  the  Church.  How  great  tlie 
change  since  the  days  of  Becket  and  Langton,  and  even 
since  the  days  of  Wolsey  and  Pole ! 

When  we  inquire  why  the  clergy  have  lost  so  much 
ground,  Mr.  Lecky  tells  us  it  is  because  politics  have 
become  secularized,  or,  as  some  would  sa}',  "laicized." 
But  that  is  reasoning  in  a  circle :  the  clergj-  have  lost 
power  because  the  rule  has  passed  out  of  their  hands ! 
The  real  cause  lies  deeper.  The  secularization  of  poli- 
tics is  an  effect,  not  a  cause  ;  it  is  a  result  of  the  secular- 
ization of  knowledge.  It  is  ver}'  true  that  theological 
interests  graduall}-  ceased  to  be  a  main  object  of  politi- 
cal combinations,  and  that  the  basis  of  political  authority 
was  secularized  through  the  repudiation  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  and  the  assertion  of  the  great  democratic 

1  "History  of  Civilization  in  England,"  vol.  i.  pp.299,  300.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     1867. 
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dogma  of  contract ;  but  besides  all  that,  the  priest  gave 
wa}'  to  other  men  as  a  politician,  and  was  remanded  to 
his  own  sphere,  because  other  men,  fitter  than  he  to  man- 
age modern  politics,  had  come  upon  the  stage.  In  fact 
modern  Mfe  has  become  so  widel}*  differentiated,  that  no 
class  of  men  can  hope  again  to  hold  the  position  and 
power  that  the  hierarchy  held  five  or  six  hundred  years 
ago.i 

1  A  reviewer  of  Sir  James  Stephen's  "  History  of  the  Criminal 
Law  of  England  "  finds  no  small  part  of  the  explanation  both  of  the 
success  and  of  the  failure  of  Puritanism  in  the  same  general  fact, — 
the  dislike  of  the  English  people  for  clerical  domination.  Whatever 
his  argument  may  be  worth  for  the  purpose  intended,  it  well  illus- 
trates the  power  of  the  English  clergy  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury :  "  No  one  who  has  not  studied  Sir  James  Stephen's  account  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  under  the  Tudors  can  realize  to  himself  the 
extent  to  which  clergymen  were  then  enabled  to  interfere  with  the 
domestic  life  of  English  laymen.  These  courts  somewhat  resembled 
the  courts  of  modem  police  magistrates,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals  '  dealt  with  all  sorts  of  irregularities  as  being 
sinful,  whilst  magistrates  would  punish,  if  at  all,  only  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  statutory  offences.'  They  had  jurisdiction  over  all 
offences  arising  out  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  Hence  they  were 
enabled  to  interfere  with  all  the  most  private  affairs  of  domestic  life. 
The  sanction,  it  is  true,  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  courts  enforced 
their  decrees  was  excommunication  ;  but  excommunication  was  much 
more  than  mere  moral  or  spiritual  censure.  It  might  involve  a  vari- 
ety of  civil  disabilities  ;  and  a  refusal  to  submit  to  an  enjoined  pen- 
ance led  ultimately  to  imprisonment.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  courts 
has,  as  Sir  James  Stephen  well  points  out,  a  far  more  important  place 
in  general  liistory  tlian  has  usually  been  assigned  to  it.  The  diffi- 
culty at  the  present  day  is  to  understand  how  people  submitted  to  it. 
'  It  is  difficult  even  to  imagine  a  state  of  society  in  which,  on  the  bare 
suggestion  of  some  miserable  domestic  spy,  any  man  or  woman  what- 
ever might  he  convened  before  an  archdeacon,  or  his  surrogate,  and 
put  upon  his  or  her  oath  as  to  all  the  most  private  affairs  of  life :  as 
to  relations  between  husband  and  wife ;  as  to  relations  between 
either  and  any  woman  or  man  with  whom  tlie  name  of  either  might 
be  associated  by  scandal ;  as  to  contracts  to  marry  ;  as  to  idle  words ; 
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The  secularizing  of  knowledge  reveals  itself  under  two 
forms.  In  the  first  place,  learning  has  lost  its  sacred  or 
hieratic  character ;  it  is  no  longer  confined  to  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  affairs,  but  is  applied  to  an  infinitude  of 
uses,  of  which  the  Middle-Age  scholars  never  dreamed. 
Knowledge  no  longer  dwells  exclusivel}-  in  cloisters,  cab- 
inets, and  studies,  but  also  in  homes,  in  mines,  in  marts, 
and  in  workshops.  If  you  had  told  one  of  the  old  schol- 
ars that  science  had  a  message  for  the  man  at  the  plough, 
at  the  bench,  or  at  the  anvil,  he  would  have  laughed  3-ou 
to  scorn  ;  but  it  is  now  a  truism.  Agriculture,  commerce, 
and  the  mechanic  arts  are  no  longer  wholly  left  to  the 
misdirection  of  empiricism,  but  are  subjected  to  the  sway 
of  science.  The  industries  are  no  longer  despised  as  call- 
ing for  nothing  but  phj'sical  strength ;  the  more  intelli- 
gence expended  upon  them  and  invested  in  them  the  bettor. 
The  noblest  triumphs  of  modern  labor  flow  far  more  from 
brain  than  from  muscle.  The  looms  of  L3-ons,  Brussels, 
and  Lowell  weave  ideas  into  all  their  fabrics ;  the  shops 
of  Sheffield,  Creuzot,  and  Meriden  hammer  thought  into 
all  their  tools  and  cutlery.  It  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  the  battle  of  the  industries  belongs  to  those  nations 
that  shall  do  most  for  the  education  of  working-men. 

In  the  second  place,  knowledge  is  no  longer  monopo- 
lized b}'  any  class  or  profession  of  men,  but  is  accessible 
to  all  classes.  The  strides  that  it  has  made  in  modern 
times  are  simpl}^  marvellous.  Few  persons  ai-e  aware 
how  general  was  the  ignorance  of  letters  which,  a  few  cen- 
turies ago,  reigned  in  Europe.  "For  many  centuries," 
sa3-s  Hallam,  "  to  sum  up  the  account  of  ignorance  in  a 
word,  it  was  rare  for  a  layman,  of  whatever  rank,  to  know 

as  to  personal  habits ;  and,  in  fact,  as  to  anything  whatever  which 
happened  to  strike  the  ecclesiastical  lawyer  as  immoral  or  irreli- 
gious.' " — The  Nation,  No.  942. 
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how  to  sign  his  name."  In  fact  the  ven-  word  "sign" 
used  b}-  Hallam  itself  marks  a  stage  in  the  history  of  ig- 
norance ;  when  "  signing  the  name "  generally  took  the 
place  of  subscribing  or  wnting  it,  the  mind  of  Europe 
had  reached  a  low  point  of  depression.  Hence  the  great 
historian  just  quoted  sajs  :  "  Charters,  till  the  use  of  seals 
became  general,  were  subsCT*il3ed  with  the  mark  of  the 
cross."  "  A  few  signatures  to  deeds  appear  in  the  four- 
teenth century."  "  Contracts  were  made  verball}-,  for 
want  of  notaries  capable  of  drawing  up  chaiters ;  and 
those,  when  written,  were  frequently  barbarous  and  un- 
grammatical  to  an  incredible  degree."  ^  In  this  dark 
period  —  an  obscurum  sceculum  indeed  —  the  proudest  no- 
bles were  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  the 
most  powerful  kings  authenticated  their  treaties  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  Charlemagne,  who  lived  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  could  not  write ;  Henrj- 1,  of  England, 
who  lived  in  the  twelfth  ccntur}-,  was  called  Beauclerk,  or 
Good  Scholar,  because  he  could  read  and  write ;  and  Du 
Guesclin,  the  Constable  of  France,  the  greatest  man  in 
the  State,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  time,  living  two 
centuries  later,  was  ignorant  of  those  accomplishments. 
The  condition  of  the  Church,  even,  was  most  deplorable. 
Not  one  Spanisli  priest  in  a  thousand,  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  could  address  a  common  letter  of  salutation 
to  another ;  while  English  Alfred  declared  that  he  could 
not  recollect  a  single  priest  south  of  the  Thames  (the  most 
civilized  part  of  England)  who  understood  the  ordinary 
prayers,  or  could  translate  Latin  into  his  mother  tongue. 
Still,  most  of  the  knowledge  and  culture  that  existed  the 
Church  monopolized.  A  few  of  the  clergj-  read  the  great 
masterpieces  of  ancient  literature,  wrote  books,  discussed 
scholastic  questions,  and  contrived  to  keep  the  torch  of 
1  "  The  Middle  Ages,"  cliap.  ix.  part  i. 
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knowledge  dimlj^  burning.  But  when  society  assumed  a 
more  regular  and  settled  form,  the  nobles  began  to  give 
some  attention  to  stud^',  and  in  due  time  came  to  divide 
education  with  the  clergy.  This  marked  the  first  step  in 
the  secularization  of  knowledge.  Then  in  the  Free  Cities 
of  Germany  and  France  the  bourgeoises,  middle  class,  or 
commoners,  became  prominent.  Their  wealth,  freedom, 
and  education  are  mutual  causes  and  effects.  Their  ap- 
pearance in  full  strength  marks  the  second  step  in  the 
same  process. 

No  feature  of  the  ancient  nations  is  more  appalling  than 
the  dense  and  brutal  ignorance  of  the  masses.  With  all 
that  antiquity  did  for  the  few,  no  effort  was  made  to  lift 
the  many  up  to  a  plane  of  life  that  can  be  called  intellec- 
tual. Not  until  modern  times,  —  not  until  the  ushering 
in  of  the  modern  era,  — not  until  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, —  was  it  attempted  or  proposed  to  educate  a  nation. 
But  within  the  .last  four  centuries  this  has  been  proposed, 
not  in  the  Utopias  and  republics  of  dreamers,  but  in  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  practical  statesmen  ;  and,  what  is 
far  better,  the  attempt  has  been  rewarded  with  the  most 
gratifying  results.  To  m}'  conception  of  it,  but  one  move- 
ment of  greater  moral  sublimity  than  this  has  been  under- 
taken in  the  history'  of  mankind,  —  namely',  the  attempt 
to  preach  the  Christian  faith  to  all  nations.  The  sunlight 
attracts  little  attention,  because  it  covers  us  with  its  glorj' 
from  infancy,  and  general  education  fails  to  impress  us 
because  we  are  familiar  with  it  from  our  early  youth.  But 
had  it  been  told  to  one  of  the  sages  of  antiquit}-  that  such 
education  would  one  day  be  seriousl}-  attempted,  he  would 
have  answered  that  no  educational  raachinerj'  could  be 
organized  adequate  to  so  great  a  work.  As  the  education 
of  the  nobility  marked  the  first  step,  and  the  education  of 
the  middle  class  the  second  step,  in  popularizing  and  seen- 
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larizing  learning,  so  the  education  of  the  people  marks  the 
third  and  last  step. 

This  progressive  secularization,  seen  in  the  application 
of  knowledge  to  new  uses,  and  in  its  diffusion  among  large 
masses  of  men  whom  formerh-  it  did  not  reach,  together 
with  the  great  enlargement  of  its  volume,  has  given  rise 
to  some  of  the  most  important  educational  problems  that 
are  now  seeking  solution.  To  the  statement  and  discus- 
sion of  some  of  these,  the  remainder  of  this  Address  will 
be  devoted. 

One  fact  has  not  heretofore  received  the  attention  that 
it  deserves,  nameh*,  —  a  widely  differentiated  civilization 
demands  a  widelv  differentiated  education.  When  the  old 
university-  curriculum  was  constructed,  society  was  com- 
paratively simple ;  a  siugje  course  of  stud}*  supplied  all 
demands,  and  exhausted  the  available  material.  The  man 
of  letters,  in  the  technical  sense,  was  the  only  man  ask- 
ing for  advanced  education,  and  a  strictly  literary  course 
fully  met  his  wants.  Looking  now  at  our  complex  and 
diversified  life,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  it  needs,  and  must 
have,  an  education  as  complex  and  diversified  as  our  life 
itself,  and  that  to  supply  this  education  we  must  have  a 
great  number  and  variet\-  of  schools.  If  the  attempt  were 
made  to  meet  all  these  wants  in  circles  of  confederated 
schools,  accoixling  to  the  old  idea,  the  confederation  would 
be  vast  and  complex  be\-oud  anAthing  the  world  has  seen. 
In  the  sixteenth  centur}-  a  real  university-  was  possible ;  in 
the  nineteenth  it  surely  has  not  been  achieved.  To  a 
certain  extent  those  who  intend  to  pursue  different  kinds 
of  education  need  the  same  ti'aining,  since  learning  has 
but  one  alphabet ;  but  how  far  they  shall  go  together,  is 
one  of  the  debatable  questions. 

^  The  incomplexity  of  the  later  Middle- Age  civilization 
was  not  the  only  reason  why  the  old  curriculum  of  liberal 
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study  was  simple.  When  that  currieiilum  was  eonstrnctecl, 
Europe  had  no  instruments  of  education  save  those  found 
in  the  classic  languages  and  literatures.  Hence  a  literary 
course  —  a  training  in  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
—  was  not  one  of  several  courses  of  stud}^,  it  was  the  onlj- 
one  possible.  Science  did  not  then  exist ;  and  the  mod- 
ern languages,  now  so  rich  in  poetry,  history',  eloquence, 
theolog}-,  and  philosoph}-,  were  little  better  than  barbar- 
ous jargons.  With  Ileuchlin,  Erasmus,  Melanchthon, 
and  their  compeers,  it  was  a  classical  education  or  noth- 
ing ;  and  how  powerful  an  educational  instrument  such  a 
training  is,  ma}"  be  seen  in  the  intellectual  eminence  to 
which  these  men  attained.  Now  all  is  changed  ;  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  classic  tongues  and  writings  is  no  longer  an 
educational  necessity.  As  man}^  as  three  or  four  courses  of 
stud}',  as  extensive  as  the  classical,  can  be  constructed  out 
of  existing  materials,  and  each  will  be  an  efficient  educa- 
tional instrument.  Let  no  one  say  that  the  so-called  scien- 
tific education  is  simply  professional ;  let  no  one  deny  that 
it  gives  mental  discipline.  No  doubt  it  is,  in  part,  profes- 
sional ;  but  it  furnishes  mental  stimulus  and  develops  intel- 
lectual power, —  it  makes  man  a  reasoning,  self-governing, 
civilized  being.  Again,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  mod- 
ern languages  and  literatures  furnish  an  excellent  culture. 
Happily,  the  instruments  of  education  are  now  as  numer- 
ous and  as  varied  as  the  phases  of  modern  civilization. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  speaking  in  the  interest  of  those 
who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  the  activities  of  the  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  intellectual  power.  I  have 
asserted  that  these  ends  can  be  gained,  and  yet  classical 
studies  be  wholly  passed  by.  I  do  not  say  that  the  highest 
power  and  purest  taste  can  be  developed  in  this  way,  but 
that  they  can  be  developed  to  a  high  degree.  The  moijg 
the  friend  of  classical  learning  calls  these  facts  in  ques- 
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tion,  the  more  he  injures  the  cause  he  advocates.  The 
old  curriculum  is  still  needed ;  but  the  new  curricula  are 
also  needed,  and  those  pursuing  them  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  numbers.  Such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
differentiation  of  modern  life,  the  growth  of  science,  and 
the  secularization  of  knowledge. 

After  the  immediate  calls  for  practical  education  have 
been  answered,  there  is  a  large  class  of  students  who  say : 
"  We  wish  to  prepare  for  a  lai^e  intellectual  life ;  we 
wish  to  build  the  structure  of  our  professional  or  technical 
education  on  a  foundation  previously  laid  down ;  we  want, 
first  of  all,  the  best  general  training  that  can  be  furnished 
us :  what  course  of  stud}-  shall  we  choose  ? "  Before  I 
answer,  let  me  state  that  this  class  of  students  is  con- 
stanth'  increasing,  and  that  unless  there  is  a  gross  mis- 
take somewhere,  it  must  as  a  rule  furnish  the  countrj- 
its  strongest  and  most  cultured  minds.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  the  question,  '*  What  studies  shall  we  give 
them?" — cannot  well  be  exaggerated.  Shall  they  be  the 
old  or  the  new  studies  —  ancient  classics  or  modern  sci- 
ences? A  correct  answer  that  is  also  intelligent  can  be 
given  only  by  those  who  have  maturely  considered  what 
the  first  and  greatest  need  of  these  students  is,  and  to 
what  degree  different  studies  can  supplv  it.  That  first 
and  greatest  need  is  stud}-,  —  long,  severe,  and  arduous 
study  ;  it  is  the  breaking  in  of  the  powers  to  the  service  of 
the  will.  Hence,  so  long  as  all  the  competing  studies  are 
good  studies, — so  long  as  a  fatal  mistake  in  making  a 
choice  is  impossible,  —  the  question,  "  How  long,  and  in 
what  manner,  has  he  studied?"  is  even  more  important 
than  the  question.   '"What  has  he  studied?" 

The  mind  of  a  boy  who  has  just  learned  the  alphabet  of 
study,  and  is  entering  upon  a  general  course,  is  like  pig- 
metal  raw  from  the  furnace,  —  a  gieat  deal  of  heating  and 

16 
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working  is  necessary-  to  the  elimination  of  the  slag  and 
(hoss,  and  to  the  refining  and  tempering  of  the  metal. 
The  manufacture  of  the  best  iron  or  steel  calls  for  the 
best  ore,  the  best  fuel,  and  the  best  furnace.  The  anal- 
og}' in  the  mental  sphere  is  obvious.  Granting,  then,  raw 
material  that  is  equally'  good,  what  studies  will  furnish 
the  strongest  heat  for  the  purifying  and  tempering  of  the 
mind?  Are  they  the  classics?  Are  they  the  natural 
sciences?  Are  they  the  modern  languages?  Are  they 
the  mathematics?  By  way  of  a  partial  answer  I  shall 
touch  onl}'  one  point  in  which  the  superiority  of  the 
classics  appears. 

The  natural  philosopher  studying  nature  not  onlj*  needs 
the  highest  discipline  to  qualify  him  for  his  work,  but  he 
finds  in  that  work  materials  and  methods  which  create  that 
discipline.  Lavoisier,  the  chemist,  Linnaeus,  the  botanist, 
Cuvier,  the  comparative  anatomist,  Agassiz,  the  natural- 
ivst  and  geologist,  found  their  powers  called  out  into  the 
most  vigorous  exercise,  because  the}'  were  pursuing  the 
track  of  original  investigation.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  student  of  science  in  the  class-room  stands  upon  a 
very  different  footing.  He  deals  with  books  far  more  than 
with  nature.  He  is  occupied  with  facts  already  gath- 
ered and  classified,  with  generalizations  already  deduced, 
and  with  results  already  worked  out  by  another's  hand. 
His  mind  is  indeed  awakened  by  such  studies :  there  is 
profit  in  learning  a  process  that  another  has  invented  or 
discovered  ;  but  it  tasks  memory  much  more  than  thought. 
Such  a  student  stands  to  nature  in  a  relation  very  like 
that  in  which  a  classical  student,  reading  his  lesson  with  a 
translation,  stands  to  his  author.  It  cannot  be  claimed 
that  the  school  student  of  science  shares  to  any  great 
extent  the  severe  training  of  the  discoverer.  Something 
has  indeed  been  done  to  take  away  this  reproach  from  sci- 
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ence-teaching.  This  is  the  object  of  scientific  laboratories, 
observatories,  and  museums,  —  of  what  is  called  "original 
work  ;  "  but  there  are  great  diflSculties  in  the  wa}'  of  mak- 
ing science-teaching  a  first-hand  study  of  nature ;  and 
these  diflSculties  will  long  make  such  teaching  mostly  an 
aflTair  of  books  and  lectures.  Now,  notwithstanding  all 
that  is  said  to  the  disparagement  of  classical  stud^,  the 
classical  teacher  gets  a  hold  of  his  pupils  that  the  science 
teacher  does  not  get  The  latter  fails  to  get  the  work  out 
of  the  pupil.  Almost  any  student  who  has  pursued  both 
classics  and  sciences  with  success  will  tell  30U  that  it  was 
the  classics  that  broke  in  his  powers,  that  taught  him 
severe  application,  and  so  taught  him  to  study.  He  will 
tell  you  further,  that  he  always  turne«l  from  his  Demos- 
thenes or  his  Livy  to  geologj-,  botany.  Or  even  chemistry, 
with  a  feeling  of  relief;  and  that  he  was  at  the  time  sen- 
sible of  throwing  off  a  part  of  the  strain.  The  fact  is,  no 
man  can  master  a  Latin  or  Greek  author  by  mere  process 
of  memory.  He  must,  indeed,  memorize  forms  and  rules ; 
but  he  cannot  thread  the  labyrinth  of  the  Latin  or  Greek 
paragraph,  or  even  sentence,  without  the  constant  exer- 
cise, in  the  closest  form,  of  the  observing,  comparing,  and 
critical  faculties.  He  is  in  reality'  working  in  the  field  of 
original  discover}-,  —  I  might  almost  sa}*  of  original  crea- 
tion. Sir  ^Villiam  Hamilton  used  to  say  to  his  students  in 
philosophy  :  ' '  By  all  means  in  my  power  I  shall  endeavor 
to  rouse  you,  gentlemen,  to  the  free  and  vigorous  exercise 
ofjour  faculties;  and  shall  deem  my  task  accomplished, 
not  by  teaching  logic  and  philosophy,  but  by  teaching 
to  reason  and  philosophize."  ^  This  is  the  great  end  of 
liberal  education,  —  teaching  to  reason  and  philosophize. 
It  does  not  mean  simph'  large  information  or  wealth  of 
facts  ;  it  means  breaking  in  the  powers  ;   the  mind's  mas- 

1  "  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,"  Lecture  L 
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tery  of  itself, — in  a  word,  culture  or  discipline.  Herein 
appears  the  superiority  of  the  classics  to  the  sciences  for 
the   purposes  of  liberal  study. 

Separate  and  apart  from  all  other  arguments,  we  have 
here  the  best  of  reasons  for  including  the  classics  in  a 
liberal  curriculum,  — the}'  are  the  best  breaking-in  studies. 
At  the  same  time  they  cover  only  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  educational  field.  The  mathematics,  the  sciences 
of  nature  and  man,  the  modern  languages,  haA^e  each  a 
place,  and  a  place  that  the  classics  cannot  fill.  Xo  wise 
educator  will  attempt  to  fit  the  modern  mind  to  any  single 
curriculum.  My  claim  is  that  these  languages  and  litera- 
tures are  invaluable  in  their  own  place.  The}'  should, 
moreover,  be  studied  according  to  modern  methods  and  in 
the  modern  spirit,  and  should  be  combined  with  a  judicious 
selection  of  other  studies.  At  this  point  educational  con- 
servatism has  already  been  compelled  to  3'ield  ground,  and 
to  find  room  for  studies  that  the  mere  classicist  cannot 
bring  himself  rightl}'  to  value.  Some  of  these  studies  may 
be  set  down  in  this  place. 

1.  Such  books  of  historj^  and  geograplij'  as  will  give  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  to-day.  In  these  studies  some 
educated  men  are  deplorabl}'  ignorant.  Richard  Cobden, 
compelled  as  he  was  to  observe  the  ignorance  of  modern 
aflfairs  evinced  by  men  who  came  up  to  Parliament  from 
the  English  universities,  often  spoke  of  the  deficiencies 
of  university  education.  In  the  last  speech  of  his  life, 
delivered  at  Rochdale  in  1864,  he  said  he  would  take  any 
undergi-aduate  then  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  ask  him 
to  walk  up  to  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  put  his 
finger  upon  the  city  of  Chicago ;  and  he  would  undertake 
to  say  the  undergraduate  would  not  go  within  one  thousand 
miles  of  it.  "  And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Cobden,  "  Chicago  is  a 
citj'  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  from 
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which  from  one  to  two  millions  of  our  people  are  annually 
fed."  "  When  I  was  at  Athens,"  he  continued,  '•  I  sallied 
out  one  summer  morning  to  see  the  far-famed  river  the 
Ilissus  ;  and  after  walking  for  some  hundred  yards  up  what 
appeared  to  be  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  I  came  up  to 
a  number  of  Athenian  laundresses,  and  I  found  they  had 
dammed  up  this  far-famed  classic  river,  and  that  they  were 
using  every  drop  of  water  for  their  linen  and  such  sanitar}' 
purposes.  I  say  why  should  not  the  young  gentlemen  who 
are  taught  all  about  the  geography  of  Ilissus  know  some- 
thing about  tJie  geography  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Missouri?"^  And  we  Americans,  who  suffered 
so  much  from  British  ignorance  of  this  country  during  the 
civil  war,  maj'well  ask,  why,  indeed?  But  before  we  con- 
demn our  English  cousins  too  strongly,  it  would  be  well  to 
ascertain  whether  we  are  less  ignorant  of  the  theatre  of  the 
Franco- Prussian  war,  and  of  the  causes  that  led  to  it. 

2.  More  work  should  be  done  in  political  or  govern- 
mental science.  Here  we  enter  upon  a  large  field  that  can- 
not be  extensively  explored  in  a  general  coiu^e  of  stud}'. 
Still,  enough  can  be  done  to  fix  a  bias  of  mind,  to  establish 
leading  principles,  and  to  put  the  student  in  the  posses- 
sion of  invaluable  knowledge.  In  Europe,  where  the  citi- 
zen has  but  small  share  in  the  conducting  of  State  affairs, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  little  or  no  attention  should  be  paid 
to  political  science,  save  in  its  higher  speculative  phases ; 
but  in  the  United  States,  where  the  people  govern,  where  at 
stated  periods  all  political  power  returns  to  their  hands,  it  is 
astonishing  that  the  schools  deal  so  little  with  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  The  result  of  this  neglect  is  that  a  majority 
of  our  citizens  are  ignorant,  not  only  of  political  science  in 
general,  but,  what  is  worse,  of  the  nature  and  working  of 
our  own  poUtical  institutions.     I  am  not  now  referring  to 

1  "  Speeches,"  etc.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  363,  364.     London,  1870. 
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such  political  education  as  can  be  gained  from  partisan 
newspapers  or  part}'  platforms.  I  mean  a  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  history  of  our  constitutions 
and  laws.  Above  all,  every  American  boy  should  be  so 
familiar  with  American  history  as  to  be  thoroughly  alive 
with  the  American  spirit. 

3.  Something  more  should  be  done  for  those  studies 
■which  relate  to  the  physical  and  spiritual  nature  of  man,  — 
those  studies  which  together  make  up  a  science  of  human- 
ity. Here  we  meet  the  sciences  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology upon  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  mental  and  moral 
science  upon  the  other.  The  last  have  indeed  long  been 
prominent ;   the  others  are  now  compelling  a  recognition. 

4.  Larger  room  should  be  found  for  our  own  incompar- 
able English  language  and  literature.  I  have  spoken  of 
various  educational  facilities  and  instruments  to  which  the 
old  scholars  and  teachers  had  no  access.  Here  is  one  of 
them.  Here  is  enough  material  to  make  a  very  thorough 
course  of  literarj'  stud}',  —  poetry  and  oratory,  histor}-  and 
philosophy,  science  and  theology,  wit  and  wisdom. 

The  extension  of  education  has  led  to  another  demand 
which  must  be  briefl}' considered,  namely, — the  demand 
for  what  is  called  "  practical  education."  Now  I  approve 
of  an  education  that  is  realh'  practical,  and  I  approve  of  no 
other.  The  merits  of  the  question  hinge  on  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  In  popular  estimation  it  means  an  educa- 
tion that  is  cheap,  an  education  that  is  speedily  obtained, 
an  education  that  soon  begins  to  put  money  in  the  pocket, 
—  in  a  word,  it  means  the  "bread-and-butter  sciences," 
and  these  taught  in  a  hast}',  superficial  manner.  That  such 
a  demand  as  this  should  exist  is  natural ;  it  is  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  the  attempt  to  educate  the  people.  Education 
for  the  million  means  cheap  education,  for  the  milHon  can- 
not afford  any  other ;  and,  in  the  best  sense,  cheap  educa- 
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tion  means  poor,  or  at  least  meagre,  education.  This  is 
ail  very  well  understood.  But  the  trouble  comes  in  the  at- 
tempt to  make  the  popular  standard  the  measure  of  higher 
education.  French  cannot  be  taught  in  twelve  lessons,  or 
Latin  iu  two  ^eai-s  ;  nor  can  a  decent  collegiate  education 
be  furnished  when  the  pupil  is  graduated  in  four  years  from 
t  je  time  that  he  leaves  the  common  school  or  the  academ\-. 
Whenever  a  college  proposes  to  teach  ten  books  of  Homer 
iu  four  or  five  months,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  something 
is  wrong  ;  and  when  an  institution  of  any  sort  proposes  to 
give  what  is  called  a  '•  practical"  education,  and  contemns 
the  accepted  methods  of  mental  discipline,  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  its  managers  are  more  interested  in  getting 
the  money  of  their  pupils  than  in  promoting  their  mental 
growth.  The  two  great  elements  that  enter  into  thor- 
ough mental  training  are  time  and  application  ;  and  with- 
out these  such  training  is  impossible.  An  old  Greek 
said,  "The  gods  sell  everjthing  for  toil."  Bacon's  test 
in  philosophy  is  the  onh*  one  to  appl3'  to  education,  — 
it  is  the  test  of  utility,  or  of  fruit.  The  popular  talk 
about  '•  practical  education,"  save  in  the  case  of  the 
million,  is  a  piece  of  cant.  All  studies  that  develop  men- 
tal power  and  put  the  student  in  possession  of  valuable 
knowleilge,  are  practical  ;  but  the  men  who  publish 
progi-ammes  and  courses  of  instruction  that  fit  boys  and 
girls  for  the  work  of  life  over  night  are  sciolists  that  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  popular  demand  for  "  the 
practical "  is  not  confined  to  education  ;  there  is  scarcely 
anything  that  it  does  not  reach.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  recoil 
from  excessive  speculation  and  hair-splitting,  it  should 
command  our  sympathy ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  means  the 
application  of  the  hand-to-mouth  principle,  and  the  mere 
doing  of  things  in  the  short  run,  it  should  receive  our  con- 
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demnation.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  "  the  practical" 
in  our  politics  of  late.  I  shall  not  describe  the  "prac- 
tical" politician  further  than  to  say  he  contemns  the  use  of 
all  scientific  methods  in  State  affairs,  and  professes  to  be 
guided  b}^  what  he  sees  and  hears.  He  despises  those 
whom  he  contemptuously  calls  "theorists"  and  "book- 
men." Hence  it  is  worth  remarking  that,  in  the  best 
sense,  there  is  no  antagonism  between  the  theoretical  and 
the  practical ;  the  one  has  to  do  witli  science,  the  other  with 
art.  John  Stuart  Mill  somewhere  remarks  that  in  the  end 
the  speculative  thinker  —  the  seeker  after  general  truth  — 
is  the  most  practical  of  men,  though  called  a  useless 
visionar}-.  Archbishop  Whately  exposes  the  common  fal- 
lacy, as  in  political  economy,  of  preferring  the  experiences 
of  "practical"  men  to  the  views  of  theorists,  —  "  even 
though  the  latter  perhaps  are  deducing  conclusions  from 
a  wide  induction  of  facts,  while  the  experience  of  the 
others  will  often  be  found  only  to  amount  to  their  having 
been  long  conversant  with  the  details  of  office,  and  having 
all  that  time  gone  on  in  a  certain  beaten  track  from  which 
they  never  tried,  or  witnessed,  or  even  imagined  a  devia- 
tion." He  quotes  as  applicable  to  the  case  the  proverbial 
maxim,  "  the  looker-on  often  sees  more  of  the  game 
than  the  players ; "  adding  that  the  looker-on  is  precisely 
the  theorist  (^ewpo?).^  Professor  Bonaray  Price  carries 
the  war  into  the  camp  of  the  "practical  men,"  and 
shows  that  they  themselves  are  the  most  inveterate  of 
theorists :  — 

"It  is  a  mistake,  though  a  very  common  one,  to  suppose 
that  practical  men,  as  they  are  called,  are  destitute  of  theory. 
The  exact  reverse  of  this  statement  is  true.  Practical  men 
swarm  with  theories,  — none  more  so.     They  abound  in  views, 

1  "  Elements  of  Rhetoric,"  part  ii.  chap.  iii.  §  5. 
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in  ideas,  in  rules  which  they  endow  with  the  pompous  authority 
of  experience ;  and  when  new  principles  are  proposed,  none  are 
so  quick  as  practical  men  to  overwhelm  the  innovator  with  an 
array  of  the  wisdom  which  is  to  be  found  in  prevalent  practice. 
I  know  of  no  place  which  is  so  entirely  under  the  dominion  of 
loudly-asseited  theories  as  the  City.  In  some  departments  of 
political  economy  the  doctrines  of  merchants  and  bankers  have 
subdued  the  whole  land,  and  almost  put  a  stop  to  all  indepen- 
dent thought  which  should  presume  to  contradict  the  established 
theories  of  men  of  business.  Adam  Smith's  illustrious  work  is 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  demolition  of  the  huge  superstruc- 
ture of  doctrine  which  traders  had  reared  up  on  their  practice. 
The  difference  which  separates  the  man  of  science  from  the  man 
of  practice  does  not  consist  in  the  presence  of  general  views  and 
ideas  on  one  side,  and  their  absence  on  the  other.  Both  have 
views  and  ideas.  The  distinction  lies  in  the  method  by  which 
those  views  have  been  reached;  in  the  breadth  and  completeness 
of  the  investigation  pursued  ;  in  the  rigorous  questioning  of 
facts,  and  the  careful  digestion  of  the  instruction  they  contain ; 
in  the  co-ordination  and  the  logical  cohesion  of  the  truths 
established."  ^ 

The  Oxford  professor  then  goes  on  to  prove  his  case  with 
arguments  drawn  from  the  history  of  his  own  science,  — 
monopolies,  guilds,  the  bullion  theory,  the  mercantile 
theory,  the  colonial  policj',  etc.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
avowed  himself  a  utilitarian,  and  then  defined  a  utilitarian 
as  "  simply  one  who  prefers  the  useful  to  the  useless." 
But  "  what  is  the  useful?  "  ^  he  added,  — a  question  upon 
which  everything  turns.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  practical 
education,  as  I  am  of  practical  things  in  general ;  but  I 
repudiate  the  "  practical"  man's  definition,  and  assert 
for  this  much-abused  word  a  range  that  he  is  not  willing 
to  grant. 

1  "  Principles  of  Currency,"  Lecture  I. 
^  "  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,"  Lecture  I. 
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Finalh',  it  may  fairl}-  be  said  that  the  secularizing  of 
learning  has  brought  up  the  question  of  woman's  educa- 
tion. For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  reason  that  this 
Institution  is  dedicated  to  co-education,  I  shall  saj'  a 
word  or  two  about  this  question. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  until  recentlj^  no  sys- 
tematic attempt  was  made  to  educate  women  in  any  school 
sense.  It  would  be  interesting  to  describe  the  woman's 
lot  and  portion  in  different  countries  and  civilizations, 
—  to  describe  the  Greek  woman,  the  Roman  woman,  the 
Mohammedan  woman,  among  others,  —  as  well  as  to  dis- 
cuss current  ideas  of  woman's  sphere  and  condition.  All 
this  1  must  pass  bj-,  to  remark  that  the  conventional  female 
education  is  too  full  of  accomplishments,  and  too  empty 
of  strong  and  useful  studies.  Hitherto  girls  have  been 
educated  with  too  exclusive  attention  to  "  their  sphere." 
There  is  no  reason  why  girls  should  not  have  as  broad, 
strong,  and  thorough  a  general  training  as  boys  ;  nor  do  I 
see  any  reason  wh}-,  to  a  great  extent,  it  should  not  be  the 
same  training.  I  do  not  indeed  advise  that  as  man}'  girls 
as  boj's  should  take  a  classical  course  of  studj- ;  but  a  girl 
has  as  good  a  claim  as  a  boj^  to  high  mental  cultivation. 
At  the  same  time,  her  education  should  have  a  shaping 
towards  the  place  in  nature  and  in  societ}"  that  God  has 
assigned  her.  There  are.  some  things  that  men  ma^'  profit- 
ably know  which  it  is  almost  criminal  for  a  woman  not  to 
know.  Man}'  topics  l,ying  in  the  field  to  which  we  are  now 
brought  are  tabooed  in  public  discussion  ;  but  I  maj-  close 
with  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  that  suggests 
more  than  it  says :  "  When  a  mother  is  mourning  over  a 
fii'st-born  that  has  sunk  under  the  sequelae  of  scarlet  fever ; 
when,  perhaps,  a  candid  medical  man  has  confirmed  lier 
suspicion  that  her  child  would  have  recovered  had  not  its 
system  been  enfeebled  b}'  over- study ;   when  she  is  pros- 
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trate  under  the  pangs  of  combined  grief  and  remorse,  — 
it  is  but  a  small  consolation  that  she  can  read  Dante  in 
the  original."  ^ 


XoTE.  —  In  the  year  1870,  by  a  decree  of  the  Govemraent, 
Prussian  students  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  the  univer- 
sities on  the  presentation  of  a  diploma  from  any  one  of  the  real- 
schools  of  the  first  rank.  This  led  at  once  to  the  admission  of 
a  large  number  of  such  students,  and  to  a  competition,  in  vari- 
ous studies,  between  the  students  from  the  real-schools,  where 
the  training  is  in  mathematics  and  sciences,  and  the  students 
from  the  gymnasia,  where  the  training  is  mainly  in  classics. 
It  was  a  test  of  the  value  of  a  classical  and  a  non-classical 
training  for  the  higher  education.  After  ten  years  of  experi- 
ence, the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  the 
scientific  and  classical  members  all  uniting,  put  upon  record 
their  observations  and  conclusions  as  to  the  results  of  the  comjje- 
tition.  This  was  in  the  form  of  a  Memorandum  published  in 
1881.  I  venture  to  append  some  paragraphs  from  the  summary 
of  this  document,  which  appeared  in  "  The  Nation  "  soon  after 
its  publication:  — 

"  It  is  in  the  testimony  given  by  the  professors  of  mathematics,  of 
the  natural  sciences,  and  of  the  modern  languages,  that  the  real  im- 
portance of  the  Memorandum  is  to  be  found. 

"  Those  professors  of  mathematics  wlio  teach  the  mere  elementary 
branches,  and  whose  lecture-rooms  are  therefore  generally  sought  by 
students  during  the  first  year  of  residence  at  the  University,  testify 
that  they  have  discovered  no  important  difference  between  the  two 
classes  of  students.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  both  of  the  professors 
who  give  instruction  in  the  mathematics  of  more  advanced  grade  cer- 
tify that  the  students  who  have  received  their  preliminary  training 
in  the  classical  schools,  although  less  advanced  at  the  beginning, 
show  a  clearer  insight  into  the  subtleties  of  the  more  abstruse  mathe- 
matical relations,  and,  before  they  have  gone  very  far,  leave  the  non- 
classical  students  quite  in  the  rear.     The  testimony  of  the  professor 

1  "  Education :  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical,"  p.  63.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. 
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of  astronomy  is  of  the  same  import.  Both  in  the  Observatory  and  in 
the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  he  lias  noted  a  marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  classes  of  students.  His  words  are  :  '  The  stu- 
dents prepared  at  the  real-scliools  show  at  first  more  knowledge  and 
more  skill  than  those  prepared  at  the  gymnasia ;  but  their  further  de- 
velopment is  slower,  more  superficial,  and  less  independent,  while 
they  show  still  greater  inferiority  in  point  of  ability  to  carry  on  the 
more  difficult  processes  of  independent  research.' 

"  The  professors  of  chemistry  say  that  students  from  the  real- 
schools  cannot,  in  their  branch  of  study,  be  placed  upon  the  same 
plane  as  the  students  from  the  gymnasia.  Professor  Hofmann  ob- 
serves that  the  matriculants  from  the  non-classical  schools  often* 
show  at  the  beginning  of  their  chemical  studies  in  the  University 
a  more  rapid  progress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  science,  as  well  as  a  greater  dexterity  in  the  early 
processes  of  chemical  manipulation ;  but  that  before  their  studies 
have  advanced  very  far,  these  relations  are  reversed,  and  the  non- 
classical  students  are  left  behind.  He  adds  that  his  experience  is  by 
no  means  new  ;  that  the  same  fact  had  often  been  observed  by  Lie- 
big.  Professor  Rammelsberg  gives  similar  testimony  in  regard  to 
students  in  the  School  of  Technology.  He  says  that  of  those  who 
take  his  lectures  on  chemistry  during  the  first  semester,  the  students 
trained  in  the  gymnasia,  though  without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  take  a  far  greater  interest  in  the  instruction  than  that 
shown  by  the  students  from  the  non-classical  schools.  He  remarks 
that  almost  invariably  there  is  with  the  students  from  the  real-schools 
a  certain  indifference  (Bhtsirtheit),  begotten  of  an  early  familiarity 
with  the  subject,  that  is  fatal  to  the  most  rapid  and  successful  prog- 
ress. At  the  final  examinations  the  work  of  the  non-classical  students 
is  generally  inferior  to  what  in  advance  would  be  expected  ;  while  the 
work  of  the  classical  student  is  almost  invariably  better. 

"  From  the  other  branches  of  scientific  study  the  testimony  is 
somewhat  less  emphatic,  though  it  is  invariably  of  the  same  general 
import.  In  the  teaching  of  modern  philology  the  experience  of  the 
several  professors  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  instruc- 
tors of  chemistry.  Professor  Toblcr  testifies  that  in  his  seminary  for 
the  more  thorough  study  of  the  French  language  and  literature  he 
has  not  been  able  to  detect  any  very  considerable  difference  between 
the  two  classes  of  students.  The  professor  of  English,  on  the  other 
liand,  says  that  the  attainment  of  the  non-classical  students  is  greatly 
inferior ;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  they  almost  invari- 
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ably  show  a  want  of  keenness  of  apprehension  and  independence  of 
judgment  that  prevents  them  from  taking  anv  other  than  a  prescribed 
method.  The  same  professor  (Zupitza)  testifies  that,  as  a  member 
of  the  Examining  Commission  of  the  Government,  he  has  noticed 
that  although  the  students  prepared  in  the  real-schools  begin  their 
studies  of  English  before  they  go  to  tlie  University,  their  knowledge 
of  the  language  at  the  completion  of  their  University  course  is  gener- 
ally much  inferior  to  the  knowledge  shown  by  the  classical  students. 
Herr  MiillenhofE,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  German  language  and 
literature,  uses  tliese  expressive  words  :  '  According  to  my  experi- 
ence, it  is  hopelessly  impossible  for  a  student  prepared  in  a  real- 
school  to  acquire  what  may  be  called  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
development.  No  one  ever  acquires  it  through  the  study  of  the 
modem  languages,  —  no  one  without  the  solid  foundation  of  a 
training  in  a  gymnasium.'  Scherer,  the  other  professor  of  the  same 
subject,  complains  of  the  constant  embarrassment  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected by  his  inability  to  introduce  to  his  hearers  comparisons  between 
the  German  linguistic  forms  and  the  corresponding  forms  in  the 
ancient  languages. 

"  It  is  in  view  of  such  representations  as  these  that  the  faculty 
finds  itself  unanimous  in  its  belief  that  the  admission  of  students 
from  the  real-schools  has  been  injurious  to  the  interests  of  higher 
learning.  Tlie  professors  in  all  those  departments  to  which  non- 
classical  students  are  admitted  are  constantly  embarrassed  by  a  cer- 
tain want  of  homogeneity  in  their  classes.  They  must  either  address 
themselves  to  the  weaker  portion  of  the  class,  with  a  consciousness 
that  they  are  wearying  the  better  scholars  by  their  excessive  simplic- 
ity, or,  if  they  resort  to  the  other  view,  they  are  obliged  to  carry  for- 
ward their  work  with  a  depressing  consciousness  that  they  are  not 
understood  by  a  considerable  portion  of  their  hearers.  Unless  the 
prevailing  tendency  is  arrested,  the  inevitable  result,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  faculty,  will  be  that  the  supreme  excellence  of  scholarship 
which  for  half  a  century  has  made  the  German  universities  famous 
all  over  the  world,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past."  —  "Classical  and 
Non-Classical  Training  for  the  Higher  Education."  The  Nation,  No. 
860. 


XI. 

THE    EASTEEN    QUESTION. 

[In  the  winter  of  1877-1878,  while  the  last  Turco-Russian  war  was 
in  progress,  and  was  securing  the  attention  of  both  hemispheres,  the 
Author  sought  to  explain  to  various  popular  audiences  the  larger 
features  of  the  great  question,  in  which  it  was  only  one  stage.  He 
ventures  to  publish,  at  this  distance  of  time,  the  lecture  in  which  he 
made  the  attempt.] 

His  Excellency  Governor  Hubbard,  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Connecticut,  in  addressing  the  Connecticut  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Hartford,  the  25th  of  last  Octo- 
ber, was  pleased  to  sa}^:  "In  tliis  year  of  grace  1877, 
while  I  am  addressing  you  and  j'ou  are  listening  to  me,  a 
half  million  of  Turks  and  a  half  million  of  Russians  are 
standing  over  against  each  other,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  in  all  the  infernal  savagery  of  war ;  and  why  ? 
Simpl}^  because  a  man  in  St.  Petersburg  calling  himself 
the  Tsar,  and  a  man  in  Constantinople  calling  himself  the 
Sultan,  have  fallen  into  a  difference  which  a  heart}'  New 
England  farmer  would  not  tliink  worthy  of  a  lawsuit 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace."  ^ 

This  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  kind  of  historical 
criticism  with  which  scholars  are  only  too  familiar.  David 
Hume  the  historian,  and  before  him  John  Milton  the  poet, 
contemptuousl}'^  said  that  "  the  skirmishes  of  kites  and 
crows  as  much  merited  a  particular  narrative  as  the  con- 
1  "  New  England  Journal  of  Education,"  Nov.  1,  1877. 
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fused  transactions  and  battles  of  the  Saxon  Heptarch}."  ^ 
.Especially  has  it  been  the  fashion  for  Xew  World  re- 
publicans to  speak  of  Old  World  wars  as  "  trifling  dif- 
ferences," originating  in  the  ambition  and  jealousy-  of 
despots,  —  just  as  though  mouarchs  handled  their  king- 
doms and  subjects  as  chess-players  handle  the  titular 
kings  and  queens,  bishops  and  knights,  of  the  chess-board. 
It  is  true  enough  that  personal  rulers,  especiall}'  so-called 
"  absolute  rulers,"  have  played  a  great  part  in  history; 
their  ambition,  pride,  and  personal  force  have  much  to 
answer  for ;  but  the  tendency  has  been  to  overrate  the 
power  of  the  ruler,  and  to  underrate  the  power  of  the 
ruled.  Probablj-  there  are  no  historical  events  in  which 
the  egotism  of  the  leader  seems  more  unchecked  than  in  the 
conquests  of  Attila,  Genghis,  and  Tamerlane  ;  but  the  more 
these  careers  are  studied,  the  more  will  it  appear  that,  had 
not  Central  Asia  furnished  an  abundance  of  material  — 
unorganized  hordes  of  warlike  nomads,  who  were  waiting 
for  Attilas,  Genghises,  and  Tamerlanes  to  organize  and 
lead  them,  —  the  careers  themselves  would  have  been  im- 
possible. These  chieftains  commanded  by  obeying ;  they 
led  by  following.  There  is  alwaj^s  a  strong  popular  ele- 
ment m  wars  that  are  reall}'  national.  Historj"  is  full  to 
repletion  of  war ;  but  almost  always  we  can  find  an  idea 
and  a  spirit  behind  the  bloodshed ;  there  has  been  com- 
paratively little  merely  aimless  slaughter.  A  profounder 
insight  into  history-  than  Hume's  has  discovered  that  the 
"  confused  transactions  and  battles  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
larch}'  "  were  a  part  of  the  evolution  of  a  might}'  nation  ; 
and  a  deepening  of  our  national  experience  and  a  widen- 
ing of  our  culture  are  driving  out  such  flippant  criticism 
of  grave  historical  questions  as  that  indulged  in  by  the 
Connecticut  Governor. 

^  "  The  History  of  England,"  chap.  i. 
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Over  against  the  remarks  of  his  Excellenc}'  let  me  set 
the  view  taken  by  one  of  our  ablest  political  writers. 
The  Eastern  Question,  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Godkin  says,  "  is 
the  name  of  the  oldest  existing  problem  in  European  poli- 
tics. All  the  questions  Avith  which  the  diplomatists  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  plagued, 
except  this,  have  been  settled  in  one  fashion  or  another ; 
but  this  remains,  and  is  now  apparently  more  difficult  than 
when  it  first  presented  itself."  ^  "  The  tremendous  pres- 
sure with  which  the  Eastern  Question  forced  itself  on 
the  attention  of  Continental  Europe,  from  the  capture  of 
Adrianople  in  13 GO  down  to  the  Turco- Austrian  treaty  of 
Belgrade  in  1739,  ma}^  be  called  one  of  the  capital  facts 
in  modern  history."  Which  of  the  two  authorities  is  more 
deserving  of  being  followed,  the  Governor  or  the  journalist, 
will  appear  in  the  sequel ;  but  the  subject  that  the  one  de- 
grades below  the  level  of  a  pettj'  lawsuit,  and  that  the  other 
elevates  to  the  rank  of  a  "  capital  fact  in  modern  histor}'," 
is  the  theme  of  my  Address,  —  "  The  Eastern  Question." 

First  of  all,  let  me  guard  j-ou  against  an  antecedent 
misconception.  I  am  not  about  to  speak  particularly  of 
the  present  Turco-Russian  war.  That  war  is  only  a  single 
event  in  a  long  series  of  similar  events.  Of  course  this 
war  is  the  proper  subject  of  the  special  correspondent  of 
to-daj',  as  it  will  be  of  the  historian  of  to-morrow ;  but  I 
should  not  now  think  of  making  it  the  theme  of  a  public 
discourse.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  eruption  of  war- 
like energ}'  that  is  now  wasting  Bulgaria  and  Armenia, 
but  with  the  gigantic  historical  forces  that  have  shaken 
Southeastern  Europe  at  intervals  for  five  hundred  j^ears. 
Hence,  I  shall  hardly  refer  to  the  Turks  and  Russians 

1  This  and  the  other  quotations  from  Mr.  Godkin  are  made  from 
an  article  in  the  "  North  American  Review  "  for  January,  1877,  "  The 
Eastern  Question." 
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who  are  described  as  *■'  standing  over  against  each  other, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  all  the  infernal  sava- 
gery of  war, "  but  I  shall  seek  to  render  intelligible  this 
oldest  political  problem  of  Europe,  in  which  they  are 
elements. 

Gibbon  begins  his  immortal  History  with  tliis  sentence  : 
"In  the  second  centur}- of  the  Christian  era  the  Empire 
of  Rome  comprehended  the  fairest  part  of  the  earth  and 
the  most  civilized  i)ortion  of  mankind."  In  his  view  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  Gibbon  names  and  describes 
Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  Italy ;  the  Ilhrian  frontier,  — 
Rhaetia,  Xoricum,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Moesia,  Dacia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece ;  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine ;  Egypt,  Africa,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean with  its  islands.  He  then  says:  "That  the 
Empire  was  above  two  thousand  miles  in  breadth,  from 
the  wall  of  Antoninus  and  the  northern  limits  of  Dacia,  to 
Mount  Atlas  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ;  that  it  extended 
in  length  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  from  the  West- 
ern Ocean  to  the  Euphrates ;  that  it  was  situated  in  the 
finest  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  between  the  twentj'-fourth 
and  fiflN-sixth  degrees  of  northern  latitude ;  and  that  it 
was  supposed  to  contain  above  sixteen  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  for  the  most  part  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
land."  "  The  frontiers  of  that  extensive  monarchy,"  says 
the  same  great  historian,  "were  guarded  b}'  ancient  re- 
nown and  disciplined  valor."  Such  was  the  Empu*e  in  the 
second  centur3-  of  our  era.  Passing  to  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  centur}-,  we  find  that  great  changes  have  taken 
place.  The  religion  of  Jesus,  which  in  the  second  century 
was  still  fighting  for  life,  has  become  the  legal  religion 
of  the  State.  The  Roman  Empire  and  the  Roman-Chris- 
tian Church  are  co-extensive.  Constantine  has  removed 
the  capital  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  the  shores  of 

17 
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the  Bosporus.  Ancient  renown  and  disciplined  valor  have 
not  efficientl}-  guarded  the  frontiers  ;  if  the}-  had,  Gibbon 
would  not  have  begun  his  "  Decline  and  Fall "  with  the  year 
180  A.  D.  The  revival  of  the  old  Persian  monarchy  has 
torn  awa}'  some  of  the  Oriental  provinces  ;  while  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Northern  hordes  have  completel}'  destro3'ed  the 
Roman  power  in  some  of  the  Western  provinces,  and  re- 
duced it  to  a  shadow  in  others.  Many  and  great  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  five  centuries,  — too  many  and  too 
great  to  be  here  enumerated  ;  but  different  as  is  the  scen- 
ery, we  are  still  following  the  same  historic  stream  that  we 
strike  ten  centuries  before  in  Italy,  — a  stream  that  makes 
its  contribution  to  the  histor}'  of  the  Eastern  Question. 

Mohammed,  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  was  born  in  the 
year  569.  His  career  has  been  divided  b}-  the  historian 
Freeman  into  three  great  stages.  First,  "  he  appears  as 
a  preacher  of  righteousness,  a  meek  and  persecuted  apos- 
tle. He  next  develops  into  a  warrior  and  conqueror, 
uniting  the  scattered  tribes  of  Arabia  under  one  bond  of 
si)iritual  and  temporal  obedience.  Finally  he  commences 
that  career  of  universal  proseh'tism  and  conquest,  which 
he  left  to  his  successors  to  accomplish  as  regards  so  large 
a  portion  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe."  ^  As  a  preacher, 
he  assailed  alike  the  idolatry  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
trinitarian  theology  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  form- 
ula, "  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  His 
prophet,"  was  the  burden  of  his  preaching.  He  also 
preached  the  doctrine  of  fatalism  in  its  extremest  form,  — 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  human  life  are  immovably  fixed  ; 
what  comes  to  man  comes  because  it  is  appointed ;  when 
the  predestined  time  for  him  to  die  arrives,  he  dies,  no 
matter  whether  he  be  peaceably  riding  his  camel  in  the 

1  "  History  and  Conquests  of  tiie  Saracens,"  p.  34.  Macniillan  & 
Co.     1877. 
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desert,  lolling  in  the  shade  of  his  tent  at  noonday,  or 
wielding  his  scimiter  in  battle.  Another  article  of  faith 
gave  an  equal  impetus  to  the  sensuous  and  fierj-  natures 
of  the  Arabs,  — the  faithful  who  should  fall  in  battle  fight- 
ing for  the  faith  would  be  immetUately  transported  to  the 
delights  of  Paradise.  I  proijound  no  theorj^  of  Moham- 
med or  of  his  career ;  I  deal  only  with  facts.  "  Call  him 
Prophet,  Reformer,  or  Imposter,  as  we  will,"  says  Mr. 
Freeman,  "  the  camel-driver  of  Mecca,  the  conqueror  of 
Medina,  soars  above  ever3-  other  man  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory' of  the  East.  Nowhere  in  the  history  of  the  world 
can  we  trace  such  mighty  effects  to  the  personal  agency-  of 
a  single  mortal.  He  found  a  barbarous  and  disunited 
people ;  he  left  a  flourishing  empire,  which  actually  ex- 
isted for  centuries,  and  which  in  its  effects  exists  to  this 
day.  .  .  .  His  religion  was  not  destined  to  influence  a 
single  sect  or  a  single  nation ;  it  was  to  stamp  the  mind 
and  the  destiny  of  the  whole  Oriental  world."  * 

The  turning-point  in  the  fortunes  of  3Iohammed,  the 
Hegira,  came  in  622  ;  ten  \ears  later  the  Prophet  was  laid 
in  his  tomb  at  Medina.  He  had  accomplished  three  things, 
—  he  had  made  his  preaching  the  national  faith  of  Arabia  ; 
he  had  cemented  his  countr}men,  hitherto  hopelessly  disu- 
nited, into  one  religious  and  political  body  ;  and  he  had 
prepared  his  followers  for  an  almost  unexampled  career  of 
conquest  and  of  power.  Conquest  was  the  very  spirit  of 
Islam.  The  nations,  both  Christian  and  heathen,  must  be 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God  and 
the  aix)stleship  of  Mohammed.  The  long  contest  between 
the  religion  of  the  Carpenter  and  the  religion  of  the  Camel- 
driver  began  at  once.  By  639  Syria  had  been  subjugated. 
Egypt  fell  without  resistance  in  638.  By  713  the  true 
believers  had  swept  the  North  of  Africa,  crossed  the 
1  "  History  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens,"  pp.  6,  8. 
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Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  reduced  Spain  to  the  Pyrenees. 
Conquest  to  the  eastward  was  quite  as  rapid.  Persia 
had  fallen  before  Khaled,  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord," 
by  651.  In  less  than  a  century  from  the  death  of  the 
Prophet,  his  religion  had  bee»  extended  to  the  Jaxar- 
tes  and  the  Indus.  Wherever  they  went,  these  insati- 
able warriors  gave  the  nations  their  choice  of  conversion, 
subjugation,  and  death,  —  the  Koran,  Tribute,  and  the 
Sword. 

The  vast  power  created  by  these  conquests  was  the 
Caliphate,  —  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  or  successors  of 
Mohammed ;  perhaps  it  is  better  known  as  the  Saracenic 
Empire.  Its  capital  was  first  Damascus,  then  Bagdad. 
The  Caliphate  is  presented  to  our  minds  under  two  as- 
pects, —  it  was  both  a  State  and  a  Church,  its  head  both 
a  temporal  and  a  spiritual  ruler.  It  was  as  though  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Roman  Church  had  been  fused 
into  one  body,  its  head  being  both  emperor  and  pope. 

From  the  beginning,  every  Mohammedan  eye  had  been 
fixed  on  one  coveted  spot,  —  the  city  of  Constantinople. 
No  happier  site  for  a  great  capital  can  be  found  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Gibbon  is  not  contented  until,  in  his 
History,  he  has  elaborately  described  the  cit}'  a  second 
time.  It  lies  on  the  Bosporus,  about  midway  between 
the  Propontis  and  the  Eiixine.  The  great  natural  harbor 
on  which  it  rests  is  appropriately'  named  the  Golden 
Horn.  B}'  nature  the  provinces  surrounding  it  are  un- 
surpassed in  fertility  and  in  beauty.  To  the  European 
the  position  was  long  the  key  to  Western  Asia ;  to  the 
Asiatic,  the  ke}'  to  Europe.  It  lies  within  the  magic  circle 
of  Greek  culture  and  Greek  heroism,  and  the  classic  my- 
thology covers  it  with  the  splendor  of  the  Golden  Age. 
Constantine  saw  the  great  advantages  of  the  site.  To 
adorn  and  beautify  the  city  that  bears  his  name,  he  robbed 
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Greece  of  her  artistic  treasures.  Soon  it  became  the 
centre  of  Roman  wealth  and  learning,  as  well  as  of  Ro- 
man power.  Natarall}'  the  Mussulman  coveted  the  citj* 
of  Constantine.  These  are  the  reasons,  —  it  had  great 
natural  and  acquired  advantages ;  it  was  the  capital  of 
Rome,  the  rival  empire ;  and  it  was  the  centre  of  the 
hated  rival  faith.  Alive  to  the  importance  of  its  posses- 
sion, the  Prophet  himself  had  promised  full  forgiveness 
of  sins  to  the  first  arm}-  of  believers  that  should  enter 
its  gates ;  and  for  eight  hundred  years  it  was  the  highest 
ambition  of  the  Mussulman  to  gain  this  absolution.  As 
early  as  673  the  Saracens  besieged  the  cit},  but  in  vain. 
A  second  attempt,  in  717,  brought  a  second  defeat.  The 
walls  of  Constantinople  defied  assault ;  the  storied  Greek 
fire  was  hotter  and  more  destructive  than  Arabian  fanati- 
cism ;  and  disciplined  valor  still  guarded  what  ancient 
renown  could  no  longer  protect.  While  they  swept  every- 
thing to  the  south  and  east  as  the  sirocco  sweeps  their 
native  deserts,  the  Arabs  never  could  maintain  themselves 
within  the  great  mountain  wall  of  the  Taurus. 

For  a  time  the  Saracenic  Empire  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  histor}' ;  but  the  splendor  was  the  splendor  of 
Asia,  not  of  Europe,  —  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.  Its  glory 
was  of  short  duration.  Political  and  religious  dissension 
broke  out,  and  the  work  of  disintegration  began.  Disso- 
lution was  hastened  by  its  very  genius.  Islam  has  often 
brought  savage  and  barbarous  peoples  under  the  3-oke  of 
legal  obedience,  and  thus  started  them  on  a  career  of  pro- 
gress ;  but  no  Mohammetlan  people  has  long  continued  in 
such  a  career,  and  no  Mohammedan  people  ever  wiU.  That 
progress  and  Mohamedanism  are  incompatible  has  been  de- 
monstrated once  and  again.  While  in  some  resjjects  it  is  a 
noble  faith,  nevertheless  it  moves  in  a  small  circle  of  rigid 
and  petrifying  dogmas.    It  is  the  very  essence  of  intoler- 
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ance.  What  is  more,  it  sanctions  and  sanctifies  pol3'gam3-, 
slavery,  and  arbitrary'  power.  In  sliort,  Mohammedanism 
readily  assimilates  all  the  vices  that  are  peculiar  to  Eastern 
civilization.  The  highest  civilization  cannot  be  nourished 
on  such  food.  No  nation  that  is  weighed  down  with  po- 
lygamy, slaver}",  and  despotism  can  long  keep  up  in  the 
march  of  history*.  But  more  than  all  these,  the  Prophet's 
paradise  blunts  the  moral  perceptions  b}-  placing  before 
the  mind  a  sensual  ideal ;  and  his  doctrine  of  fatalism, 
which  is  so  potent  a  spring  of  energy  and  power  in  the 
days  of  faith  and  enthusiasm,  becomes  the  read}'  excuse  for 
vice  and  inertia  in  the  da3-s  of  decadence.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Freeman,  "  Nothing  in  the  world  is  so  energetic  as 
a  Mohammedan  nation  in  its  youth ;  nothing  is  so  utterly 
feeble  as  a  Mohammedan  nation  in  its  old  age."  ^ 

In  710  the  Saracens  had  crossed  the  Oxus  and  pene- 
trated into  that  vast  North-Asiatic  region  which  extends 
eastward  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
great  continental  "Divide"  northward  to  the  Frozen 
Ocean.  Both  ethnologicalh-  and  historicall}',  this  region 
is  of  exceeding  interest.  Its  own  history  is  almost  a 
blank,  but  it  has  been  the  breeding-ground  of  armies, 
the  womb  of  nations.  It  is  the  native  countr}-  of  the 
Hun,  the  Avar,  the  Bulgarian,  the  Tartar,  the  Mogul,  and 
the  Turk,  —  of  Attila,  of  Genghis,  and  of  Tamerlane. 
This  eastward  movement  of  the  Saracens  brought  them 
into  contact  with  Turks  living  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
Jaxartes,  —  a  branch  of  one  of  the  most  widely  spread 
families  of  man.  They  were  not,  howev.er,  the  Turks 
whom  we  know  to-day,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Soon  these  Turks  began  to  pour  into  the  Saracen  Em- 
pire, coming  through  that  great  natural  gateway'  between 
the  Hindoo-Koosh   and   the  Caucasus,  called   bj'  Guyot 
1  "  History  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens,"  p.  57. 
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"  the  depressed  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Khorassan."  Al- 
ready tbey  had  become  converts.  In  the  Empire  we  find 
them  as  slaves,  as  subjects,  as  mercenarj-  soldiers,  and 
finally  as  masters.  The  presence  of  a  mercenary  soldiery 
always  hastens  the  disintegration  of  a  failing  power.  Nat- 
urally, therefore,  as  the  Caliphate  broke  up  into  separate 
states,  Turkish  captains  mounted  their  thrones  as  princes, 
all  rendering  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  Caliph  at  Bag- 
dad. B3"  and  b}'  the  House  of  Seljuk  began  to  shoot 
ahead  of  the  other  Turkish  dynasties :  in  the  eleventh 
centur}'  the  Seljuk  Turks  were  the  greatest  power  in  Asia. 
Two  great  facts  are  connected  with  their  name.  First, 
the}-  broke  through  the  wall  of  the  Taunis,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Asia  Minor.  Their  settlement  there 
dates  from  1071.  Their  capital  was  first  Nicea,  after- 
ward Iconium.  Secondh,  they  brought  on  the  Crusades. 
The  Saracens  had  never  denied  the  Western  Christian 
undisturbed  access  to  the  Holy  Places ;  but  the  Seljuks, 
who  were  a  people  of  coarser  grain  than  the  Saracens,  as 
well  as  equall}-  fanatical,  either  kept  him  at  a  distance,  or 
permitted  him  to  visit  Jerusalem  onh*  under  the  greatest 
indignities,  —  which  led  to  the  great  uprising  of  the  West 
and  the  outpouring  upon  Asia. 

I  have  called  North  Asia  the  womb  of  nations ;  I  had 
better  said  of  ' '  hordes,"  for  nations  they  cannot  be 
called.  Soon  the  Seljuk  Empire  went  the  way  of  the 
other  great  powers  built  up  bj-  North-Asiatic  hands.  But 
before  the  Seljuks  vanish,  a  new  Turkish  jjower  appears 
on  the  scene. 

"  About  six  centuries  ago,"  sa5S  Sir  Edward  Creasy, 
"  a  pastoral  band  of  four  hundred  Turkish  families  was 
journeying  westward  from  the  upper  streams  of  the  river 
Euphrates.  Their  armed  force  consisted  of  four  hundred 
and   forty-four  horsemen ;   and  their  leader's  name  was 
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Ertoghnil,  which  means  '  The  Right-hearted  Man.*  As 
they  travelled  through  Asia  Minor,  they  came  in  sight  of  a 
field  of  battle,  on  which  two  armies  of  unequal  numbers 
were  striving  for  the  master}'.  Without  knowing  who  the 
combatants  were,  the  Right-hearted  Man  took  instantly  the 
chivalrous  resolution  to  aid  the  weaker  party  ;  and,  charg- 
ing desperately  and  victoriously  with  his  warriors  upon  the 
larger  host,  he  decided  the  fortune  of  the  da}'."  ^  Such  is 
the  traditionary  account  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
Turks.  The  four  hundred  families  were  a  fragment  of  a 
Turkish  tribe  that  had  come  from  Khorassan  by  way  of 
Armenia  ;  the  arm}'  that  they  succored  was  the  army  of  the 
8eljuk  Sultan  of  Iconium.  A  grant  of  land  was  the  imme- 
diate reward  of  their  chivalry.  The  power  of  the  new 
Turks  waxed  even  more  rapidly  than  the  power  of  the  old 
Turks  waned.  The  Right-hearted  Man  died  in  1288,  leav- 
ing his  chieftainship  to  his  greater  son.  This  son  is  known 
to  his  people  as  Osman,  whence  they  call  themselves  "  Os- 
manlis  ; "  he  is  known  to  the  West  as  Othman,  whence 
Europeans  call  his  people  "  Ottomans,"  or  "  Ottoman 
Turks."  Their  power  has  now  lasted  six  hundred  years, 
and  is  by  far  the  greatest  that  has  arisen  in  the  East. 

Othman  is  accounted  a  great  and  good  ruler.  On  the 
accession  of  each  new  sultan  the  people  pray,  "  May  he 
be  as  good  as  Othman."  Yet  it  is  recorded  that  he  once 
summoned  a  council  of  his  principal  followers,  and  made 
known  to  them  his  intention  to  attack  a  certain  fortress. 
His  aged  uncle,  Dundar,  who  had  come  from  the  Euphra- 
tes with  Ertoghrul  seventy  years  before,  opposed  the 
attack  on  grounds  of  policy.  The  young  Emir  made 
no  reply  in  words,  but  with  a  single  arrow  from  his  bow 
shot  Dundar  dead   on   the   spot,  —  "an   act  of  prompt 

1  "  History  of  the   Ottoman  Turks,"  p.  1.      Henry   Holt  &  Co. 

1878. 
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feroc-itj,"  says  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  "which  shows  that 
the  great  ancestor  of  the  Ottoman  sultans  had,  besides  the 
traits  of  chivalrous  and  noble  feelings  ...  a  full  share  of 
the  ruthless  cruelty  that  has  been  the  dark  characteristic 
of  the  Turkish  Rojal  House."  *  It  was  a  prophetic  act 
in  more  senses  than  one,  but  notabh'  in  this,  —  the  ruth- 
less murder  of  near  kindred  who  stand,  or  maj'  stand,  in 
the  way  of  their  ambition,  is  a  characteristic  of  Othman's 
race  ;  the  Grand  Turk  has  borne  no  rival  near  the  throne. 

The  Ottomans  gathered  up  bit  b}'  bit  the  fragments 
of  the  Seljuk  power.  The\'  also  encroached  continually 
on  the  Roman  Empire.  At  last,  in  1346.  the  Christian 
Emperor  at  Constantinople  called  them  to  aid  him  in 
putting  down  a  civil  insurrection.  From  that  time  the 
Crescent  (the  emblem  of  the  Ottomans  rather  than  of 
Islam),  has  cast  its  dread  shadow  over  the  fairest  lands 
of  Europe.  Still  the  Ottomans  do  not  gain  territorial 
possessions  in  Europe  until  1356;  while  the}-  are  gaining 
them,  let  us  take  another  glance  at  the  venerable  Power 
the  historv  of  which  begins  far  awa}-  in  Itah*. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  six  hundred  years. 
The  West  has  long  ago  fallen  away  from  the  Emperor. 
As  if  in  mockery,  a  new  Power  has  there  arisen,  calling 
itself  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  provinces  beyond  the 
Taurus  are  also  lost.  The  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  has 
gone  the  same  way,  and  most  of  what  is  left  to  the  Chris- 
tians is  divided  among  princes  that  do  not  acknowledge 
the  Emperor  at  Constantinople.  Bulgaria  and  Sen'ia  have 
become  independent  states.  Roman  power  began  with  a 
single  cit},  and  it  is  almost  reduced  to  a  single  city  again. 
Latin  has  even  ceased  to  be  the  official  language.  In  what 
contradictions  does  histor}'  abound  I  A  Roman  empire  at 
the  other  extremity  of  Europe  from  Italy  !  —  Romans  who 
1  "  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,"  p.  9. 
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speak  onty  Greek !  Nor  are  these  Eastern  Romans  what 
either  the  Western  Romans  or  the  earher  Greeks  had  been. 
Mentally  the}"  are  degenerate  ;  morally  they  are  eaten 
through  with  corruption.  Their  favorite  forms  of  intel- 
lectual exercise  are  endless  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
disputes.  Ancient  renown  has  become  an  almost  forgotten 
name,  and  the  occasional  displays  of  disciplined  valor  re- 
veal only  the  more  clearly  the  general  decrepitude  of  the 
times.  Constantinople  has  performed  her  great  mission  of 
bringing  the  treasures  of  the  old  world  to  modern  Europe, 
and  is  about  to  j'ield  her  great  place  in  the  history  of 
civilization. 

The  time  was  opportune  for  the  Turks  to  attempt  once 
more  the  cherished  Mohammedan  purpose.  The  Chris- 
tians of  Southeastern  Europe  were  hopelessly  divided 
into  different  states,  no  one  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  enemy  alone,  and  no  one  willing  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  others.  No  contemporary  people  knew 
so  well  as  the  Turks  how  to  improve  their  advantages. 
They  were  strong  not  only  in  the  weakness  of  their 
enemies,  but  also  in  their  own  strength.  First  should 
be  mentioned  the  extraordinary  ability  of  the  dynasty 
of  Othman.  "  No  people,"  Mr.  Freeman  declares,  "  can 
show  so  long  a  succession  of  rulers  who  were  at  once 
wise  statesmen  and  skilful  captains  as  the  early  Ot- 
toman sultans."  ^  Secondly,  the  Turks  were  in  an  ad- 
mirable condition  for  war.  They  were  still  strong  in  the 
rough  virtues  of  nomadic  life.  In  fact  the}'  had  not  yet 
settled  down  in  a  home ;  the}'  were  still  a  migratory  peo- 
ple, a  nation  on  the  march,  warm  in  the  flush  of  lusty 
life.  Tliirdly,  their  military  organization  was  far  superior 
to  any  other.  The  Turkish  armies  were  the  best  drilled, 
the  best  appointed,  and  the  best  commanded,  of  the  time. 

1  "  The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe,"  pp.  88,  89.    Maemillan.     1877. 
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It  is  said  that  '•  the}-  were  the  first  to  attain  high  excel- 
lence in  the  art  of  moving  and  supplying  large  bodies  of 
troops;"  also,  that  "their  attacks  owed  much  of  their 
terror  in  the  earlier  dajs  of  their  European  historj-  to  the 
astonishing  swiftness  of  their  marches."  In  fact  they 
exceeded  all  competitors  in  ever}'  branch  of  the  great  art 
of  war.  One  feature,  however,  of  the  Ottoman  military 
system  must  be  especially  noticed. 

In  the  earh'  days  an  Ottoman  counsellor  made  to 
Orchan,  the  third  Kmir,  this  cunning  speech :  — 

"The  conquered  are  the  property  of  tiie  conqueror,  who  is  the 
lawful  master  of  them,  of  their  lands,  of  their  goods,  of  their 
wives,  and  of  their  children.  We  have  a  right  to  do  what  we 
will  with  our  own;  and  the  treatment  which  I  propose  is  not 
only  lawful,  but  benevolent.  By  enforcing  the  conversion  of 
these  captive  children  to  the  true-  faith,  and  enrolling  them  in 
the  ranks  of  the  army  of  the  true  believers,  we  consult  both 
their  temporal  and  eternal  interests;  for  is  it  not  written  in 
the  Koran  that  all  children  are,  at  their  birth,  natiutilly  dis- 
posed to  Islam  ?  "  ^ 

This  proposition  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Janizaries,  or 
New  Soldiers,  —  that  famoas  body  of  troops  that  has  at 
different  times  been  the  terror  both  of  Christian  kings  and 
of  Turkish  sultans.  Orchan  selected  from  the  families  of 
the  conquered  Christians  one  thousand  of  the  finest  boys ; 
the  next  jear  the  same  number ;  and  for  three  hundred 
years  his  successors  levied  this  tax  of  Christian  children 
yearh'.  Black  Khalil's  counsel  and  Orchan's  polic}'  were 
never  surpassed  in  cruel  craftiness.  What  other  con- 
querors have  ever  demanded  of  the  conquered  such  a 
tribute?  What  others  have  carried  hostilit}*  so  far  as 
systematically  to  use  the  children  of  the  oppressed  as  the 
instruments  of  oppression?  Torn  from  their  families  in 
1  Creasy,  "  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,"  p.  18. 
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childhood ;  cut  off  from  all  ties  of  home,  kindred,  and 
nation ;  taught  to  despise  and  to  hate  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  ;  reared  in  the  intensest  Mohammedan  fanaticism  ; 
the  camp  their  home,  and  war  their  business,  —  what  won- 
der that  the  Janizaries  were  the  most  effective  body  of 
troops  in  the  world !  In  fact,  the  victories  of  the  Otto- 
mans for  many  centuries  were  won  largely  by  soldiers  of 
alien  blood.  What  is  more,  the  conquered  were  thus 
robbed  of  their  natural  leaders.  What  could  a  subju- 
gated people  do,  a  thousand  of  whose  most  promising 
sons  were  taken  each  3'ear,  for  centuries,  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  their  oppressors?  Still  further,  the  Turkish  service, 
civil  and  military,  was  for  centuries  the  asylum  for  restless 
spirits,  the  traitors  and  the  renegades  of  all  Christian 
lands.  What,  according  to  the  legend,  Rome  was  to 
the  Latins  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  Turkey  has  been  to 
Christendom. 

Having  once  gained  a  foothold  on  the  European  side  of 
the  Bosporus,  the  Ottomans  quickly-  girdled  Constan- 
tinople with  their  power.  The  city  of  Adrianople  fell 
in  1361  ;  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  in  1371  ;  Servia, 
in  1389.  At  last,  as  Bajazet,  the  Thunderbolt,  the  first 
Ottoman  prince  to  assume  the  title  of  sultan,  seemed  at 
the  point  of  clutching  the  long-coveted  prize,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Asia  to  meet  the  arms  of  the  resistless  Tamer- 
lane. The  battle  of  Angora,  fought  in  1402,  had  these 
results :  the  Turks  were  defeated ;  Bajazet  was  made  a 
captive ;  and  the  waning  shadow  of  Roman  greatness 
was  projected  forward  another  fifty  years.  For  a  time 
it  seemed  as  though  the  Ottoman  power  had  gone  the 
way  of  so  many  Oriental  states  ;  but  after  a  generation 
of  division  and  weakness  a  reorganization  was  effected,  and 
the  Ottomans  became  greater  than  ever. 

On  April  6,  1453,  Mohammed  II.  laid  siege  to  the  city 
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of  the  Caesars.  History  has  not  failed  to  record  that  of 
the  whole  population  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand, 
only  4,970  Romans  could  be  found  to  fight  for  themselves 
or  for  the  great  name  of  Rome.  Western  Europe,  long 
estranged  from  the  East  through  theological  quarrels,  was 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  city.  "Amidst  the  deserts 
of  Anatolia  and  the  rocks  of  Palestine,"  sa3s  Gibbon, 
"  the  millions  of  the  Crusades  had  buried  themselves  in 
a  voluntar}'  and  inevitable  grave ;  but  the  situation  of  the 
Imperial  Citj-  was  strong  against  her  enemies  and  acces- 
sible to  her  friends ;  and  a  rational  and  moderate  arma- 
ment of  the  maritime  States  might  have  saved  the  relics 
of  the  Roman  name,  and  maintained  a  Christian  fortress  in 
the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  ^  That  such  an  arma- 
ment was  not  forthcoming  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
changed  temper  of  the  times  since  the  days  of  the  Cru- 
sadei-s.  The  degeneracy  of  the  Greeks  was  partially 
atoned  for  by  the  heroism  of  the  Emperor.  But  defence 
was  vain.  After  a  siege  of  fifl;3-five  days  the  city  was 
stormed.  May  29,  1453,  and  Constantine  PaliEologus,  the 
last  of  the  most  illustrious  line  of  sovereigns  the  world 
has  seen,  fell,  fighting  to  the  last,  and  praying  that  his 
head  might  be  cut  oflF  by  a  Christian  hand.  The  conqueror 
visited  first  the  great  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  then  the 
deserted  Palace  of  the  Caesars.  At  the  latter  he  mused 
on  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  reciting  a  distich  of 
Persian  poetry :  — 

"  This  spider  has  wove  his  web  in  the  imperial  palace, 
And  the  owl  hath  sung  her  watch-song  on  the  towers  of 
Afrasiab." 

The  city  of  Constantine  became  the  Turkish  capital,  and 

St.  Sophia,  one  of  the  noblest   temples   ever   reared  in 

*  Chapter  Ixviii. 
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honor  of  Jesus,  stripped  of  its  decorations,  was  made  a 
Mohammedan  mosque. 

A  centurj'  more  carried  the  Ottoman  power  to  its  high- 
est pitch  of  greatness.  The  remaining  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Archipelago  were  quickly  gath- 
ered in ;  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Crete  passed  into  Turkish 
hands.  From  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  from  the 
Morea  to  the  Danube,  —  heroic  Montenegro  alone  except- 
ed, —  the  Ottoman  was  the  supreme  lord.  Nor  was  this 
all :  the  greater  part  of  Hungary  was  reduced ;  Transyl- 
vania, Wallachia,  and  Podolia  became  tributar}' ;  and  so 
did  Crim,  the  Tartar  country  north  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Selim  the  Inflexible,  earl}-  in  the  sixteenth  century*,  con- 
quered both  Syria  and  Egj-pt,  obtaining  in  the  latter 
countr}',  from  its  last  Arab  possessor,  the  proud  title  of 
Caliph.  Since  that  time  the  Ottoman  rulers  have  been 
caliphs  as  well  as  sultans.  But  the  Turk  continued  to 
press  on  the  frontiers  of  Christendom,  and  often  pene- 
trated far  within  them.  Southeastern  Europe  became  a 
battle-field.  Bajazet  had  threatened  that  he  would  feed 
his  horse  a  bushel  of  oats  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's ; 
and  it  sometimes  seemed  that  one  of  his  descendants 
might  execute  the  threat.  Once,  in  1529,  and  again  in 
1683,  the  Turk  laid  siege  to  Vienna;  but  both  times  was 
repulsed,  — the  second  time  by  Sobieski,  whose  country  the 
Austrian  soon  after  aided  to  despoil.  Now  that  the  hated 
Greek  Church,  which  had  so  long  stood  as  a  bulwark  be- 
tween themselves  and  Islam,  had  been  humbled,  and  the 
danger  was  brought  home  to  their  own  doors.  Western 
Christians  made  something  like  common  cause  against  the 
common  enemy.  Affairs  in  the  West  were  powerfully 
influenced  by  alfairs  in  the  East.  Charles  the  Fifth  could 
not  have  his  way  with  Luther  because  the  Empire  must 
present  an  undivided  front  to  the  common  foe.    The  Turk- 
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ish  scirait€r  was  then  flashing  in  the  Eastern  sky,  and 
the  Emperor  did  not  dare  offend  the  Protestant  princes 
by  going  to  extremes  against  the  Protestants.  In  a  sense, 
the  cradle  of  the  Protestant  religion  was  rocked  by  the 
tread  of  Turkish  armies.  The  long  struggle  furnished 
abundant  employment  for  all  soldiers  of  fortune.  The 
readers  of  school-histories  of  the  United  States  will  re- 
member that  John  Smith,  of  Jamestown  and  Pocahontas 
fame,  had  served  in  Transylvania  against  the  Turk. 
Macaulay's  spirited  translation  of  "  The  Deliverance  of 
Vienna '"  does  not  exaggerate  Western  feeling : —    ■ 

"  He  is  the  victor,  only  he 
Who  reaps  the  fruits  of  victory! 

We  conquered  once  in  vain. 
When  foamed  the  Ionian  waves  with  gore, 
And  heaped  Lepanto's  stormy  shore 

With  wrecks  and  Moslem  slain; 
Yet  wretched  Cyprus  never  broke 
The  Syrian  tyrant's  iron  yoke. 
Shall  the  twice- vanquished  foe 
Again  rej>eat  his  blow? 
Shall  Europe's  sword  be  hung  to  rust  in  peace? 

No  I  let  the  Red- Cross  ranks 

Of  the  triumphant  Franks 
Bear  swift  deliverance  to  the  shrines  of  Greece; 
And  in  her  inmost  heart  let  Asia  feel 
The  avenging  plagues  of  Western  fire  and  steel." 

To  most  Europeans  to-da\'  the  Turk  is  a  besotted  vo- 
luptuary-, harmless  for  aggressive  warfare,  though  capable 
of  occasional  outbursts  of  furious  energy ;  but  to  their 
ancestors  in  the  sixteenth  century  he  was  a  very  different 
person.  Now  he  was  harrying  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  a  corsair ;  then  attacking  the  fortresses 
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of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Germanj^  as  an  intrepid  soldier. 
In  that  day  the  Eastern  Question  was  fraught  with  some- 
thing more  than  an  historical  or  a  speculative  interest.  Mr. 
Godkin  has  not  overcharged  the  picture  with  dark  color  in 
this  striking  passage  :  — 

"  Indeed  the  tremendous  pressure  with  which  the  Eastern 
Question  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  Continental  Europe, 
from  the  capture  of  Adrianople  in  1360  down  to  the  Turco- 
Austrian  treaty  of  Belgrade  in  1739,  may  be  called  one  of  the 
capital  facts  in  modern  history.  When  one  considers  what  that 
pressure  meant,  one  can  hardly  help  feeling  surprised  that  civil- 
ization along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Christendom  did  not  suffer 
from  it  incurably.  It  meant  incessant,  though  not  formal,  war, 
and  war  in  which  quarter  was  neither  given  nor  expected,  and 
of  which  the  capture  of  women  and  children,  and  the  pillage  or 
burning  of  villages,  were  leading  incidents,  along  a  line  extend- 
ing, with  occasional  variations  and  intermissions,  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  North  Sea,  and  then  running  through  Poland 
and  Hungary  and  Dahnatia  to  the  Adriatic.  Along  the  eastern 
portion  of  it  the  Tartars  for  a  period  of  several  centuries  made 
annual,  and  for  a  time  semi-annual,  incursions,  in  which  they 
carried  devastation  into  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  the 
rapidity  of  the  march  even  of  their  indefatigable  light  cavaliy 
being  gi'eatly  increased  by  tiieir  practice  of  driving  with  them 
herds  of  horses  which  they  both  fed  on,  and  used  as  remounts. 
They  filled  the  lives  of  Christian  tillers  of  the  soil,  through  all 
that  vast  region,  with  a  bitterness  and  uncertainty  whicli  in  our 
day  have  been  known  in  no  part  of  the  civilized  or  even  semi- 
civilized  world,  except  the  northern  frontier  of  Persia  before 
the  late  Russian  conquests.  On  the  Turkish  border,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Adriatic,  there  was  probably  no  real  peace,  for  a 
month  at  a  time,  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  down  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  owing  to  the  incessant  raiding  of  the 
border  begs.  The  Ottoman  terror  was  carried  still  farther  west, 
and  into  more  civilized  regions,  when  the  famous  pirate  Bar- 
barossa,  in  1520,  converted  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  and  Tripoli  into 
piratical  Mussulman  States,  which  until  within  the  memory  of 
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men  now  living,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain, 
and  carried  off  men  and  women  into  hopeless  slavery,  from  peace- 
ful homes,  in  the  very  heart  of  Christendom,  and  made  a  voyage 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  an  adven- 
turous undertaking.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  covced  condition  to  which  three  centuries  of  Mussul- 
man aggressions  had  reduced  Christian  Powers  can  hardly  do 
better  than  read  the  history  of  the  demands  of  these  Barbary 
States  on  the  United  States  from  1785  to  1805,  and  of  the 
attack  of  Lord  Exmouth  on  Algiers  in  1816,  when  he  released 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  Christians  from 
captivity,  —  mostly  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  who  had  been 
seized  in  their  fields  and  homes  in  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Prov- 
ence, and  sold  into  slavery  in  the  interior.  And  yet  this  was 
only  the  close  of  a  chapter  of  horrors  nearly  three  centuries  long, 
and  these  corsairs  were  but  the  western  outposts  of  a  system 
of  organized  oppression  which  covered  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  stretched  back  to  the  frontier  of  Persia. 
In  fact  it  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  single 
tributary  to  the  great  sea  of"  himian  misery  has  equalled  in 
depth  and  duration  that  which  has  flowed  from  the  contact 
of  Islam  with  Christianity  in  Europe.  Of  all  the  political 
terrors  by  which  the  human  imagination  has  been  oppressed, 
probably  not  one  has  clouded  the  future  of  so  many  persons 
of  all  ages  and  sexes  as  the  fear  of  Mussulman  conquest  or 
invasion." 

An  anecdote  sometimes  tells  more  than  a  chapter  of 
history ;  hence  I  may  remind  you  of  the  famous  addi- 
tion made  to  the  Ave  Maria  in  1456  :  "  Lord,  save  us 
from  the  Devil,  the  Turk,  and  the  Comet."  The  deep  im- 
pression made  by  the  Turk  on  the  "Western  Imagination  is 
also  attested  b}'  innumerable  passages  in  all  the  Western 
literatures. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  general  significance  of  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  the  Ottoman  in  Europe.  Xo  other 
writer  known  to  me  has  treated  this   topic  so  ably  as 

18 
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Mr.  Freeman,  and  I  shall  do  no  more  than  give  a  synopsis 
of  his  argument.^ 

1.  The  Turks  belong  to  a  different  family-  of  man  from 
most  of  the  people  of  Europe.  This  fact  is  loudly  pro- 
claimed b}-  their  language.  The  proper  Europeans  be- 
long to  the  Ar3'an  family  —  the  familj'  that  has  created 
and  now  supports  the  noblest  civilization  of  history' ; 
while  the  Turks  belong  to  the  Turanian  family,  that  has 
small  place  in  history-  save  as  destroj'ers  and  oppressors. 
It  is  true  that  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Magyar  are  also  of 
North- Asiatic  stock,  but  they  have  long  since  been  as- 
similated to  Europe. 

2.  The  Turks  have  no  more  share  in  the  history-  and 
memories  that  are  common  to  Europe  than  they  have  in 
her  blood  and  language.  "  Though  their  seat  of  power 
is  actuall}'  placed  in  the  New  Rome,  the}'  have  never  come 
under  those  Roman  influences  which  affected  the  older 
European  nations,  and  which  have  also  affected  the  Bulga- 
rians and  Magyars.  They  still,  as  a  people,  know  noth- 
ing of  the  languages,  the  literature,  and  general  culture  of 
Europe.  Their  literature  and  culture,  so  far  as  they  have 
an}',  still  remain  the  literature  and  culture  of  the  East. 
With  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  civilizing  influences  have 
been  Greek  and  Roman.  Whatever  degree  of  civilizing 
influence  the  Turks  liaA^e  ever  undergone,  has  been  Arabian 
and  Persian." 

3.  The  Turks  have  never  embraced  the  religion  of 
Europe.  The  Bulgarians  and  the  Mag^'ars  came  heathen, 
and  they  hastened  to  become  Christians.  The  Turks 
came  Mohammedans,  —  the  faith  that  is  at  once  the 
most  nearly  allied  to  Christianit}',  and  ^et  the  most  remote 

1  I  follow  here  a  small  tract  bj'  Mr.  Freeman,  "  Tlie  Turks  in  Eu- 
rope." This  tract  was  afterward  expanded  into  the  volume,  "  The 
Ottoman  Power  in  Europe,"  etc.     Macmillan  &  Co.     1877. 
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from  it  of  an}-  in  the  world,  —  and  they  came  from  re- 
ligious zeal  as  well  as  from  lust  of  conquest.  It  is  quite 
true  that  European  Christianit}-  is  rent  into  man}'  sects ; 
but  their  main  historical  features  these  sects  hold  in  com- 
mon. What  is  more,  European  civilization  is  cast  in  a 
Christian,  Turkish  in  a  Mohammedan,  mould. 

4.  The  Turks  have  never  entered  into  the  political, 
social,  and  moral  systems  of  Europe.  The}'  brought 
with  them  slavery,  polygamy,  and  despotism ;  their  legal 
and  moral  ideas  are  those  of  the  Koran.  The  immense 
significance  of  this  fact  cannot  be  understood  by  one  who 
has  not  looked  into  the  wide  chasm  separating  the  social 
life,  the  politics,  and  the  morals  of  Asia  from  those  of 
Europe. 

These  differences  rest  on  the  great  common  features  of 
European  civilization, —  community  of  blood  and  language, 
of  history  and  memories,  of  religions  and  politics,  of  social 
and  moral  life.  There  are  a  thousand  minor  diversities, 
but  they  are  lost  in  these  cardinal  unities  that  make  all 
the  proper  people  of  Europe  one  people,  and  as  compared 
with  Asia  or  Africa,  one  nation.  The  Turk,  moreover, 
has  not  shown  the  slightest  power  or  disposition  to 
become  assimilated  to  Europe ;  he  is .  as  essentially  an 
Asiatic  as  when  he  first  crossed  the  Bosporus.  The  great 
body  of  Ottomans  are  said  still  to  retain  the  primitive  cus- 
toms and  habits  which  they  brought  with  them  from  the 
mountains  of  Koordistan.  Their  culture  comes  to  them 
from  Asiatic  sources  ;  the  names  of  Samarcand,  Mecca,  and 
Damascus  mean  far  more  to  them  than  Greece  and  Rome, 
Paris  and  London.  On  the  day  that  Southeastern  Europe 
passed  into  Turkish  hands,  in  the  highest  of  all  senses  it 
ceased  to  be  European.  If  Europe  be  a  mere  geographi- 
cal name,  the  Tui-k's  European  dominions  are  a  part  of 
Europe ;  but  if  it  be  the  name  of  certain  results,  tenden- 
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cies,  and  aims,  those  dominions  were  long  ago  ferried 
across  the  Straits.  The  lands  where  Western  civilization 
began  ;  where  European  literature  and  art  first  sprang  up  ; 
where  Europe  first  showed  herself  great  in  war  ;  and  where 
she  won  her  independence  of  the  huge  forces  that  have 
ever  impeded  human  societ}?^  in  the  East ;  and  where  later, 
of  all  Western  lands,  the  Christian  religion  was  first  estab- 
lished, —  for  several  centuries  were  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  the  coarsest  of  Asiatic  races  :  with  the  exception  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece,  they  are  in  its  possession  to-da}-. 

But  to  the  peoples  more  immediately  concerned,  the 
establishment  of  the  Turk  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Bosporus  meant  much  more  than  3'et  appears.  The  in- 
vader oflfered  them  the  choice  which  Mohammed  had 
extended  to  the  world,  —  the  Koran,  tribute,  or  the  sword. 
Some  resisted,  and  paid  the  forfeit  with  their  lives  ;  some 
became  Mussulmans ;  but  the  great  mass  remained  true 
to  the  Christian  faith,  and  became  conquered  subjects. 
For  five  centuries  their  lot  has  been  subjection  to  a  race 
alien  in  blood  and  language,  in  histor}'  and  traditions,  in 
religion  and  politics,  in  aims  and  tendencies,  —  a  race  of 
coarse  fibre,  and  marked,  as  has  been  fitl}-  said,  by  a 
"magnificent  insolence,  for  which  the  world  has  never 
produced  a  parallel."  The  Turkish  Empire  can  hardlj'  be 
said  to  have  statistics,  even  of  population  ;  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that,  including  the  dependent  States,  a  large  major- 
it}^  of  the  whole  population  are  of  other  faiths  and  races. 
Even  in  the  provinces  over  which  the  Sultan  exercises  an 
immediate  authority',  one  of  the  tables  before  me  makes 
forty-seven  Christians  and  Jews  to  thirty-four  Mohamme- 
dans. In  some  of  them  the  disparitj^  is  even  greater. 
What  the  Turk's  government  of  these  people  has  been,  is 
loudly  proclaimed  by  one  fact,  —  for  five  hundred  A-ears 
they  have  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  delivered  from 
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it.  To  gain  this  desire  they  have  made  the  most  costl}- 
sacrifices.  The  Magyar  won  his  freedom  as  soon  as  he 
was  able ;  so  did  the  Pole,  the  Greek,  the  Servian,  and 
the  Roumanian ;  and  so  will  their  less  fortunate  brethren 
that  are  still  enthralled. 

The  great  law  of  permanent  conquest  is  :  The  conqueror 
assimilates  the  conquered,  the  conquered  assimilates  the 
conqueror ;  or  fusion  of  elements  produces  a  new  people. 
But  in  European  Turkey  there  has  been  no  assimilation 
and  no  fusion,  save  as  each  has  learned  the  vices  of  the 
other.  Hence  the  Ottoman's  presence  in  Europe  is  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  substance.  Xor  can  there  be  any 
assimilation  so  long  as  the  Turk  remains  a  Mohammedan. 
No  Christian  nation  has  ever  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
Prophet,  no  Mohammedan  nation  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
Mr.  Freeman  sa\'s  the  Turks  '•  have  been  encamped  in 
Europe  for  five  hundred  years.  During  all  that  time  they 
have  been  sirapl}'  encamped ;  the}'  are  as  much  strangers 
at  the  end  of  five  hundred  years  as  they  were  at  the  be- 
ginning. They  have  nowhere  become  the  people  of  the 
land ;  they  have  simpl}'  held  the  people  of  the  land  in 
bondage.  They  have  never  become  one  with  the  nations 
which  they  have  cpnquered." 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Christian's  desire  to  be  set  free 
from  the  Ottoman's  joke.  Since  the  Ottoman  power 
became  feeble,  there  has  been  one  scarcely  interrupted 
series  of  insurrections.  How  the  Turk  deals  with  insur- 
rection is  only  too  well  known.  Did  time  allow  nie  to 
give  one  recital  such  as  the  3Iorea.  Chios,  Scio,  Crete, 
Sersia,  or  Bulgaria  could  furnish,  the  blood  would  curdle, 
the  flesh  creep,  the  breath  bate,  and  the  hair  stand  on 
end.  It  would  be  the  familiar  story  of  burned  towns,  of 
devastated  fields,  of  ruined  homes,  of  impaled  men,  of  wo- 
men ripped  up  after  suffering  eveiy  indignity,  of  tender 
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children  foully  murdered.  His  deeds  have  made  the 
Turk's  name  the  syuonyme  of  cruelty  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. Even  Colonel  James  Baker,  a  confirmed  Tur- 
cophile,  bears  such  testimony  as  this  :  — 

*'  In  travelling  along  the  Macedonian  frontier,  it  is  painfnl  and 
melancholy,  but  not  unnatural,  to  find  the  bitter  feeling  which 
has  been  left  amongst  the  Greek- Ottoman  subjects  by  the  hor- 
rors produced  by  retaliation  during  the  War  of  Independence. 
[1820-1827.]  The  town  of  Niausta  —  in  a  lovely  situation  about 
two  thousand  feet  up  Mount  Bernius,  and  overlooking  the  whole 
of  the  Macedonian  plain  and  the  sea  beyond  —  sulfered  more 
than  any  other  in  this  way.  I  was  there  last  year,  and  was  led 
by  an  old  man  to  a  beautiful  greensward  in  a  grove  of  walnut- 
trees  just  above  a  precipitous  rock,  over  which  fell  a  clear  stream 
in  successive  cascades  for  about  a  thousand  feet,  until  it  reached 
the  wide  plain  below.  Mountains  and  woods  rose  at  the  back, 
and  I  was  basking  in  the  beauties  of  Nature,  when  I  was  aroused 
by  details  of  the  hideous  conduct  of  man.  '  It  was  here,'  the 
old  man  said,  '  that,  when  a  bo}^,  I  saw  all  the  male  population 
of  Niausta  brought  to  execution.  The  Turkish  officials  stood 
here,  the  executioner  there.  One  by  one  the  Christian  Greeks 
■were  led  out.  The  question  was  put  to  them,  "  Giaour,  wilt  thou 
save  thy  soul  by  following  God  and  the  Prophet?  "  The  answer 
was,  "  No,  Effendini!  "  and  the  executioner  did  his  work.  But 
there  was  one  young  man  so  grand,  so  noblfi,  so  handsome,  that 
they  paused,  then  reluctantly  put  the  fatal  question,  and  he 
firmly  answered  "  No."  "  Go  back,  Giaour,  and  think  over  your 
refusal  for  an  hour."  Again  he  was  brought  forth,  and  again 
the  same  answer.  Still  loth  to  take  so  fine  a  life,  they  offered 
him  a  third  and  last  chance  for  repentance.  "  AVhat  now, 
young  Giaour,  wilt  thou  accept  the  terms  and  live?  "  "  By 
God's  help,  never,"  he  replied,  and  boldly  met  his  fate.'  Truly 
these  were  Christian  martyrs,  and  their  race  should  be  capable 
of  great  deeds.  The  demoralizing  effects  of  such  horrors  are  not 
Confined  to  the  moment,  but  leave  their  track  behind.  This  I 
witnessed  on  visiting  the  house  of  a  Greek  shortly  after  this  old 
man's  recital.     A  pretty  child  came  into  the  room,  a  boy  of 
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about  five  years  of  age;  and  upon  my  taking  him  on  my  knee, 
and  making  the  usual  remark  that  he  was  a  fine  boy  for  his 
age,  the  father  said,  '  Georgy,  tell  the  gentleman  how  many 
Turks  you  will  kill  when  you  are  a  man!'  There  was  much 
behind  that  question!  ''  ^ 

A  circle,  of  wUicli  Constantinople  would  be  the  centre, 
and  the  circumference  of  which  would  cut  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Taurus,  presents  to  us  scenes  elsewhere  unparalleled 
since  histor}-  began.  It  includes  European  Turkey,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  Archipelago.  The  variety  and 
wildness  of  the  natural  scener}'  are  surpassed  bj-  the  di- 
versit}'  and  confusion  of  the  human  elements,  —  diversities 
of  race,  nationality,  religion,  culture,  condition,  and  char- 
acter innumerable.  The  widest  and  strongest  contrasts, 
both  external  and  internal,  are  everywhere  presented,  — 
oppression  and  subservience,  heroism  and  cowardice,  ar- 
arrogance  and  servilitj-,  patriotism  and  venalit}',  faith  and 
treachery,  sacrifice  and  greed,  extortion  and  defiance. 
No  writer  has  3et  told  the  storj*.  It  was  within  this 
circle  that  B^ron  found  the  scenery  and  the  characters 
of  most  of  his  romantic  poems.  Here  are  the  homes  of 
his  Giaours,  Coreairs,  Laras,  and  Brides  of  Ab3dos. 
No  other  poet  has  so  well  touched  some  of  the  deeper 
tints  of  this  historic  picture  ;  no  other  part  of  the  world 
could  have  furnished  to  Bjron's  scornful,  mocking,  and 
passionate  genius  so  much  congenial  material. 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  ordinary  state  of  Turkish 
Christian  societv  by  such  facts  as  those  stated  bj'  Mr. 
Godkin :  "A  Turkish  youth  will  ride  alone  into  a  Chris- 
tian village,  quarter  himself  in  its  best  house,  order  every- 
thing attainable  for  his  personal  use,  convert  every  man 
and  woman  he  sets  eyes  on  into  his  attendants  for  the  time 
being,  load  them  with  abuse,  and  hear  nothing  in  reply 
1  "  Turkey,"  pp.  81,  82.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.     1877. 
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but  appeals  for  mere}'  and  forbearance."  "  Probably  few 
persons,  too,  have  ever  been  long  in  the  interior  without 
seeing  an  able-bodied  Christian  receive  a  thrashing  with  a 
stick  or  whip  from  a  Turk,  to  which  he  submitted  without 
any  nearer  approach  to  revolt  than  holding  up. his  arms 
for  shelter."  In  times  of  peace  the  Christian  population 
is  effectuall}"  cowed.  The  causes  of  such  cowardly  weak- 
ness lie  on  the  surface.  The  Turk  came  as  a  conqueror 
among  a  weaker  people  ;  those  that  he  did  not  kill  he  dis- 
armed, and  has  kept  disarmed  ever  since  ;  while  he,  proud 
bj-  nature  and  habit,  the  disciple  of  a  religion  that  begets 
a  "  magnificent  insolence,"  has  domineered  over  the  cra- 
ven creatures  that  he  has  done  so  much  to  render  craven. 
We  hear  a  good  deal  of  "  the  Turk's  virtues,"  No  doubt 
he  has  virtues  ;  but  the}'  are  the  virtues  engendered  b}'  his 
position,  —  hospitalit}',  honest}*  in  private  i-elations,  truth- 
fulness, self-respect,  an  eas}'  dignity  of  manners.  Social 
intercourse  with  him  is  said  to  form  "  a  delightful  contrast 
to  social  intercourse  with  an}'  of  the  Christian  races  who 
live  under  him."  Again,  "  Few  travellers  have  ever  ac- 
cepted his  hospitality  without  liking  him,  or  have  con- 
trasted his  sober-mindedness  and  independence  with  the 
timid  and  flattering  suavity  of  his  subjects  without  at  least 
doubting  whether,  if  he  were  driven  out,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  substitute  for  him  anything  half  as  good."  Thu3 
it  is  the  old  story  of  a  slave  and  a  slaveholding  society 
over  again. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Ottomans  had  no  sooner 
reached  their  highest  point  of  power  than  they  began  to 
decline.  They  have  continued  to  decline  to  this  day. 
The  succession  of  great  sultans  came  to  a  sudden  end. 
Unlimited  power  and  the  seraglio  together  had  apparently 
corrupted  the  blood  of  Othman.  From  being  the  ablest 
and  most  powerful  sovereigns  in  the  world,  the  sultans 
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have  become  the  weakest  and  most  contemptible.  How 
pitiable  the  Alxluls  and  Murads  of  our  da}'  in  conti-ast 
with  the  Mohammeds  and  Suleimans  of  three  centuries 
ago !  What  is  more,  the  government  is  no  longer  the 
Sultan's  in  reaUty.  Though  conducted  in  his  name,  it  is 
the  rule  of  a  corrupt  Stamboul  ring  that  sets  up  and  puts 
down  Sultans  at  its  pleasure.  Decaj*,  moreover,  has  fallen 
upon  the  whole  official  caste.  Luxur}',  sensualism,  cor- 
ruption in  its  worst  Oriental  forms,  have  sapped  both  their 
virtue  and  their  A-igor.  The  soldierh"  instincts,  courage, 
patience,  and  temperance  of  the  common  Turk  are  about 
the  onl}-  elements  of  real  strength  that  are  left. 

To  sa^-  nothing  of  the  peculiar  weakness  of  a  Moham- 
medan state,  reform  is  most  difficult,  not  to  say  impos- 
sible, under  such  conditions  as  these.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  reforms  on  pai>er  the  last  fort}'  jears,  but  no 
power  to  enforce  them,  even  if  there  had  been  the  dispo- 
sition. It  is  indeed  sometimes  said  that  the  Ottoman  is  be- 
ginning to  change,  and  that  there  is  a  promise  of  a  coming 
assimilation  to  Europe.  Some  changes  have  indeed  been 
made  in  the  externals  of  Turkish  life ;  but  I  am  yet 
to  see  that  a  Turk  witli  a  Paris-made  hat,  a  Martini- 
Henry  rifle,  and  an  iron-clad  fleet,  is  less  a  Turk  than 
when  he  wore  the  turban  of  his  fathers,  made  his  own 
matchlock,  and  put  to  sea  in  an  old-fashioned  galley.  The 
Turk,  moreover,  can  never  become  assimilated  to  Europe 
and  continue  either  a  3Iohammedan  or  a  Turk.  As  I  re- 
marked when  speaking  of  the  Saracens,  no  Mohammedan 
nation  has  ever  progressed  be3ond  a  certain  point:  its 
very  genius  forbids  it.  The  faith  of  Mohammed  is  a  god- 
send to  a  heathen,  and  esi>ecially  to  a  barbarous  or  savage, 
people,  — for  instance,  to  the  natives  of  Africa,  whom  it 
is  converting  every  year  by  the  thousand;  but  when  it 
has  led  them  on  a  certain  distance,  it  leaves  them  bound 
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immovably  in  the  fetters  of   pride,  formalism,  and   self- 
satisfaction.     To  quote  Mr.  Godkin  once  more  :  — 

"  No  Turk  had  in  1853,  or  has  since,  given  any  evidence  of  a 
share  in  that  passion  for  change  or  improvement  which  has 
within  the  last  century  transformed  the  Christian  world.  There 
is  neither  in  the  capital  nor  in  the  provinces  any  evidence  among 
Turkish  youth  of  interest  in  the  progress  of  Western  thought 
or  discovery,  or  desire  to  share  in  the  toils  and  triumphs  and 
pleasures  of  Western  science  or  literature  or  art.  There  is  to 
be  found  among  the  so/las,  or  young  theologians,  who  come  up 
to  Constantinople  to  pm*sue  their  studies,  a  good  deal  of  relig- 
ious zeal,  and  a  capacity  for  self-denial  which  the  most  ascetic 
Christians  might  envy ;  but  their  intellectual  as  well  as  moral 
force  seems  to  spend  itself  in  a  sort  of  fierce  contemplation  of 
the  central  dogma  —  in  fact  one  may  say  the  only  dogma  —  of 
the  Mahometan  faith,  —  the  oneness  of  God  and  the  authenticity 
of  the  Prophet.  To  believe  this,  to  believe  it  with  passionate  cer- 
tainty, to  be  ready  to  proclaim  it  through  fire  and  blood,  and  to 
be  capable  of  overmastering  rage  over  any  denial  or  doubt  of  it, 
are  the  ambition  of  the  only  portion  of  the  Mussulman  youth 
which  seeks  to  rise  above  that  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life  which  they  believe  to  be  the  true  believer's  right.  The 
good  things  of  this  life,  too,  is  a  phrase  to  which  a  young  Turk 
would  give  none  of  the  extended  significance  which  it  would 
receive  from  a  Western  sensualist,  for  it  would  cover  none  of 
the  pleasures  of  taste  or  imagination.  The  sum  of  Ottoman 
happiness  is,  in  fact,  expressed  in  a  proverb  which  will  not  bear 
literal  translation,  but  which  finds  ample  and  sufficient  materials 
for  the  wise  man's  content  in  a  well-stocked  harem,  a  well-filled 
stable,  and  a  cook  who  knows  his  business." 

All  the  old  Mohammedan  societies  the  world  over  are 
smitten  with  sterility.  Fort}'  millions  of  the  people  of 
British  India  are  Mohammedans ;  and  not  only  are  they 
unable  to  compete  with  Christians  from  the  West,  but 
thej'  are  falling  far  in  the  rear  of  the  Hindoos,  as  can  be 
statistically  shown.     The  Mohammedan    college  founded 
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by  Hastings  to  enable  Mussulmans  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  new  order  of  things,  is  said  to  turn  out  "  a  set  of 
utterly  ignorant,  vicious,  and  fanatical  xoung  men,  unflt 
for  any  modern  career."  "The  chapter  on  Hoi}'  War 
against  the  Infidel,'*  says  Mr.  Godkin,  ''  has  been  for 
ninety  years  the  favorite  stud\'  of  the  place,  and  down  to 
18G8  examination  questions  were  given  in  it.  An  English 
resident  professor  was  smuggled  in  some  jears  ago  with 
diflScult}',  so  intense  is  their  hatred  of  the  infidel.  Going 
his  rounds  one  night,  he  had  to  quell  a  tumult  in  a  stu- 
dent's room  arising  out  of  the  question  whether  prayer 
uttered  without  having  the  heels  joined  had  an}'  eflftcacy. 
When  he  tried  to  introduce  profane  science,  they  pelted 
him  with  brickbats  and  rotten  mangoes." 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  the-  Eastern  Question  in  its 
narrowest  compass,  —  the  Turks  and  their  Christian  sub- 
jects. No  picture  of  the  life  of  either  has  been  attempted  ; 
but  the  relation  of  conqueror  and  conquered,  and  some  of 
the  things  that  it  implies,  have  been  made  dulv  prominent. 
It  is  clear  that  such  things  as  peace  and  good-will  between 
the  governing  and  the  subject  races  of  Southeastern  Europe 
are  forever  impossible.  Of  late,  too,  the  Christians  have 
been  gaining,  and  the  Turks  losing,  in  the  common  ele- 
ments of  material  and  moral  power,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that,  left  to  themselves,  the  Christians  would,  in 
no  long  time,  win  their  freedom.  It  is  time,  however,  to 
look  at  some  of  the  foreign,  or  extra-Turkish,  elements  in 
our  problem.     My  survey  must  be  brief,  a  mere  glance. 

To  the  north  of  the  Turkish  Empire  lie  the  dominions 
of  the  Russian  Tsar.  To  show  how,  and  to  what  extent, 
Russia  is  an  element  in  the  Eastern  Question,  would  re- 
quire a  volume,  and  I  am  limited  to  a  few  paragraphs. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  be- 
long to  the  same  race  as  the  Russians ;  they  are  Slavs. 
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"  Blood  is  thicker  ttian  water ; "  and  who  can  wonder  that 
the  Slavs  of  the  North  should  be  interested  in  the  Slavs 
of  the  South?  We  live  in  an  age  when  the  conceptions 
of  ethnolog}',  based  on  blood  and  language,  are  peculiarh' 
powerful ;  and  the  dream  of  a  grand  Slavic  empire,  with 
the  hegemon}-  vested  in  Russia,  is  a  potent  factor  in  the 
sentimental  politics  of  Southeastern  Europe. 

In  the  second  place,  tho  Russian  got  his  religion  from 
the  Greeks.  Constantinople  was- the  centre  of  the  Eastern 
Christian  Church,  as  Rome  was  of  the  Western  ;  so  that 
Russia  stood  to  the  first  as,  in  the  earl_y  da^'s,  Gaul  and 
German}'  stood  to  the  second.  Tsar  Grad,  as  the  Rus- 
sians called  Constantinople,  was  to  them  invested  with  a 
pecnhar  veneration.  Russia  long  belonged  to  the  See 
of  the  Greek  Patriarch.  •Accordingh',  the  \'ictor3'  of  the 
Turks  in  1453  was  the  infidel  clutching  the  cit}-  of  God. 
Before  this,  however,  one  of  the  princes  of  Moscow  had 
married  into  the  Greek  imperial  famil}' ;  another,  at  a 
later  da}',  assumed  the  title  of  Caesar,  that  is.  Tsar,  and 
gave  out  that  his  great  ancestor,'  Rurik,  had  descended 
from  Caesar  Augustus.  On  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire the  awful  responsibilit}'  of  defending  the  Orthodox 
faith  and  the  Eastern  Church  fell  upon  the  Tsars.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  Tsars  succeed  to  the  dignities  and 
powers  of  the  Eastern  Caesars?  The  Russians  are  ex- 
ceedingly religious,  especially  the  ignorant  peasantrj'  ; 
Russia  is  called  "Holy  Russia;"  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Greek  Christians  of  the  North  have  strong  sj-m- 
pathy  with  the  Greek  Christians  of  the  South. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  in  one  particular  a  striking 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Greek- 
orthodox  Church.  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  traces  it  thus  : 
"The  position  of  the  [Russian]  Christians  under  the 
Khans  of  the  Golden  Horde  [the  Tartar  domination]  was 
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ver}*  like  the  present  position  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey. 
For  some  time  after  the  conquest  Russia  was  ruled  as 
Bulgaria  is  now  ;  then  she  obtained  an  autonomy  similar 
to  that  of  Servia  and  Roumania  at  the  present  day ;  and 
ultimateh-  she  gained  complete  independence.  Thus  the 
Russians  long  formed  the  vanguard  in  the  cause  of  Slav- 
onic emancipation.  They  were  the  fii;st  of  the  Slavonic 
peoples  to  fall  under  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  the  first  to 
emancipate  themselves.  This  they  have  not  forgotten ; 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the}'  should  now  sympathize 
with  those  cognate  races  which  are  striving  to  follow  their 
example.  The  epigrammatic  saying,  that  the  sjmpathy  of 
the  Russian  people  with  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians  is  a 
'  mere  philological  sentiment,'  cannot  be  accepted  by  any 
one  who  knows  the  historj'  of  Eastern  Earope."  ^  The 
fact  is,  except  the  peoples  so  long  subject  to  the  Turks, 
no  other  people  in  Europe  have  suffered  so  much  from 
the  Asiatic  and  the  Mohammedan  as  the  Russians. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  recite  the  history  of  Tartar  con- 
quest and  dominion  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe. 
Dean  Stanley  calls  the  two-century  struggle  of  Russia 
against  the  Mussulman  Tartars  '•  a  cnisadc  of  its  own,  far 
more  close  and  severe,  more  disastrous  in  its  duration  and 
proportionateh-  more  glorious  in  its  close,  than  the  remote 
struggle  of  Europe  with  the  Mussulman  Turks  and  Arabs 
of  the  South."  He  thinks  that  "  the  intensity  of  devo- 
tional feeling"  and  "the  close  identification  of  the  re- 
ligious and  the  national  life,"  which  arc  so  observable 
in  Russia,  "  must  have  been  immeasurabl}'  deei^ened  by 
this  long  struggle  against  foreign  enemies  of  a  different 
faith.  The  very  name  for  a  Russian  peasant,  Cliristiani'n 
(Christian),  is  a  relic  of  the  times  when  a  Christian  was 
a  distinctive  terra  for  a  Russian.  On  the  top  of  every 
1  "  Russia,"  p.  351.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.     1877. 
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Russian  church  in  ever}'  town  which  was  under  the  Tar- 
tar joke,  the  Cross  is  planted  on  a  crescent. .  To  this  is 
to  be  ascribed  the  strong  anti-Mussuhnan  feeling  which 
animates  the  heart  of  every  Russian  peasant,  and  which, 
whether  In-  nature  or  policy,  is  so  powerful  an  engine  in 
all  the  wars  which  have  in  later  times  been  waged  against 
Turkey."  ^ 

But  before  they  embraced  Christianity,  and  when  they 
knew  little  of  their  race  relationships,  the  Russians  of  Mos- 
cow looked  wistfully  toward  the  Bosporus.  The  genial 
South  invited  them  to  leave  their  cold,  inhospitable  North- 
ern forest  and  steppe,  and  to  come  to  her  embrace.  It  was 
such  an  invitation  as  all  Northern  peoples  have  been  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to,  as  histor\-  shows.  Their  great  river,  the 
Dnieper,  flowed  in  that  direction,  and  their  commerce  and 
their  conquests  followed  the  waters  of  the  falling  stream. 
Then  Constantinople  appealed  to  their  imagination  as 
Rome  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the  Goth,  the  Hun, 
and  the  Vandal.  More  than  once,  from  the  ninth  century 
to  the  thirteenth,  they  made  their  way  by  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Euxine  to  the  Greek  Cit}',  but  onl}-  to  suffer 
defeat  under  its  walls. 

"  All  through  the  long  Tartar  domination,"  says  Mr. 
Wallace,  "  when  nomadic  hordes  held  the  Valle}-  of  the 
Dnieper  and  formed  a  barrier  between  Russia  and  South- 
ern Europe,  the  capital  of  the  Greek-Orthodox  world 
was  remembered  and  venerated  b^'  the  Russian  people, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  acquired  in  their  eyes  a 
new  significance.  At  that  time  the  relative  positions  of 
Constantinople  and  Moscow  were  changed.  Constanti- 
nople fell  under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  whilst  Moscow 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars,  the  Northern  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Turkish  race."     Later,  "The  idea  that 

1  "  The  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,"  pp.  444.  446.  Cliarles 
Scribner.     1863. 
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the  Tsars  ought  to  rule  inTsarGrad,  and  that  St.  Sophia, 
lK)lluted  by  Moslem  abominations,  should  be  restored  to 
the  Orthodox,  struck  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  Russian 
people.  This  idea  is  not  yet  quite  extinct.  When  serious 
disturbances  break  out  in  the  East,  the  Russian  i^easantrj 
begin  to  think  that  i)erhaps  the  time  has  come  when  a 
crusade  will  be  undertaken  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Cit\-  on  the  Bosporus,  and  for  the  hberation  of  their  brethren 
in  the  faith  who  now  groan  under  Turkish  bondage.  This 
is  the  religious  element  in  that  strange  attractive  force 
which  connects  Russia  with  Constantinople.  ...  As  in 
old  times  the  Muzhik  hastily  picked  up  his  hatchet  and  ran 
to  the  rescue  when  he  heard  the  cry,  '  The  Tartars  are 
upon  us  1  our  people  are  being  killed  I '  so  the  Muzhik  of 
our  own  day  is  ready  to  lend  a  hand  when  the  crj*  comes 
from  the  Orthodox  brethren  beyond  the  Danube."  ^ 

A  tremendous  power  of  territorial  expansion  is  one 
of  the  most  marked  facts  of  Russian  histor}-.  Not  the 
Romans  who  followed  Terminus ;  not  the  Americans  with 
their  ''manifest  destin};"  not  the  English,  who  have 
belted  the  world  with  their  empire,  —  have  ever  been  more 
powerfully  moved  b\-  what  are  now  called  "  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  imperial  spirit."  Especially  have  Russians 
longed  for  an  open  roadway  to  the  sea.  At  first  the}'  were 
shut  up  in  the  interior  of  the  vast  regions  that  consti- 
tute Russia  in  Europe ;  and  now,  though  the}'  have  long 
coast-lines,  they  are  in  a  great  degree  shut  out  from  mari- 
time intercourse  with  the  West,  in  the  north  by  the  long 
wintei-s,  and  in  the  south  b}-  the  Ottoman's  grip  of  the 
Dardanelles.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  hold  that 
sober  Russians  expect  Constantino[)le  ever  to  be  their 
capital.  Prince  Gortchakotf  has  said  that  the  idea  that 
his  country  expects  to  get  the  control  of  the  Bosporus 
1  "  Russia, "  pp.  598,  599,  605. 
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balongs  to  the  region  of  "  Political  Mytholog}-."  This  may 
be  true ;  but  that  Russia  would  be  glad  to  command  the 
famous  Straits  uniting  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  dividing  Europe  from  Asia,  does  not  admit  of  question. 
What  has  now  been  said  will  answer  for  a  general  ac- 
count of  Russia's  part  in  the  Eastern  Question.  It  will 
explain,  in  a  general  wa}',  the  long  series  of  Russian  wars 
against  the  Turks.  I  need  saj^  nothing  more  of  the  war 
now  in  progress  than  that  it  springs  from  the  same  general 
causes  as  the  rest.  Its  immediate  occasion,  and  its  histor}^ 
thus  far,  are  secondary'  matters.  The  "Eternal  Eastern 
Question  "  is  an  intermittent  volcano  of  tremendous  ener- 
gies, just  now  in  a  state  of  prodigious  activity- ;  but  this 
eruption  is  onl}'  one  of  a  long  series  of  similar  eruptions 
that  runs  back  into  the  centuries.  It  is  onlj-  too  easj'  and 
simple  to  refer  Russian  hostility  to  Turkey  to  a  vulgar 
desire  to  possess  her  provinces.  The  power  of  territorial 
expansion  is  an  element  in  the  case,  and  a  great  one.  So 
it  is  in  the  history  of  our  dealings  with  the  Indian  and  the 
Mexican  ;  so  it  is  in  the  historj'  of  Britain's  dealings  with 
the  distant  peoples  that  she  rules.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
higher  elements  underlie  this  vulgar  ambition.  Russia  has 
sought  to  keep  the  territorial  question  out  of  sight,  put- 
ting her  hostility  to  the  Turk  on  the  high  ground  of  ethnic 
and  religious  fellowship  with  her  Slavic  Orthodox  breth- 
ren of  the  South ;  thus  it  was  at  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent struggle.  Sometimes  she  has  fought,  according  to  her 
own  stor3',  for  the  honor  of  the  Orthodox  Church  ;  thus 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  war.  But  Mr. 
Kinglake  picturesquely  describes  another  element  that  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of.  "A  crowd  of  monks  with  bare 
foreheads  stood  quarrelling  for  a  key  at  the  sunny  gates  of 
a  church  in  Palestine  ;  but  bej-ond  and  above,  towering 
high  in  the  misty  North,   men  saw  the  ambition  of  the 
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Tsars."  *  It  is  a  zeal  for  God  according  to  a  worldly 
knowledge.  Still  shallower  is  the  explanation  given  by 
those  who  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  personal  ambi- 
tion of  the  Tsars.  Russia  is  governed  by  an  autocrat ; 
the  mass  of  her  j^eople  are  poor,  ignorant,  and  super- 
stitious :  but  the  Tsars  of  all  the  Russias  are  not  om- 
nipotent. In  fact  the}'  are  never  so  powerful  as  when 
they  gather  up  unto  themselves  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  of  their  people.  To  overlook  the  deep  sen- 
timents of  the  Russian  heart ;  to  deny  that  the  wars 
against  the  Turk  have  been  national  wars,  a  sort  of  holy 
wars,  like  the  Ciiisades ;  to  hold  that  all  the  trouble  on 
this  side  is  found  in  the  ambitious  heart  of  "a  man  in 
St.  Petersburg  called  the  Tsar,"  —  is  to  proclaim  oneself 
a  sciolist.  Perhaps  the  next  thing  we  shall  hear  of  will 
be  a  History  of  the  Crusades  referring  those  marvel- 
lous movements  solelv  to  the  greed}-  ambition  of  Bohe- 
mond,  Godfrey,  Conrad,  Tancred,  Richai-d  Coeur  de  Lion, 
and  Saint  Louis.  The  student  of  history  knows  better. 
The  fanaticism  of  Peter  the  Hermit  set  Euroj^e  in  a  blaze 
because  he  spoke  to  fanatics.  There  were  crusades  to  Asia 
because  there  were  crusades  in  the  hearts  of  Western 
Christians. 

Western  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Turks  has  undergone 
a  remarkable  change  since  the  deliverance  of  Vienna, 
two  centuries  ago.  The  original  feeling  was  one  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  subjugat^i  Christian  and  of  hostility  to  his 
oppressor;  and  this  feeling  continued  in  full  tide  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  true  that  Western  princes,  as  Francis 
I.  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  sometimes  formed  alliances 
with  the  Sultan;  but  these  alliances  created  a  general 
feeling  of  detestation.  A  Christian  king  in  league  with 
the  Grand  Turk  was  a  child  of  light  in  covenant  with  the 

1  "  The  Inrasion  of  the  Crimea,"  chap.  iii. 
19 
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powers  of  darkness.  That  the  Turk's  presence  in  Europe 
is  not  an  unmitigated  evil,  —  na}*,  that  it  is  a  blessing,  —  is 
an  idea  that  has  sprung  up  in  recent  times.  In  her  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Russia  in  1854,  England  spoke  of 
"  coming  forwards  in  the  defence  of  an  all}'  whose  terri- 
tor}'  is  invaded,  and  whose  dignity  and  independence  are 
assailed."  In  the  Crimean  war  men  saw  three  leading 
Christian  Powers,  England,  France,  and  Sardinia, 'making 
common  canse  with  the  Turk,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Paris 
the  high  contracting  parties,  embracing,  besides  those 
named,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  speak  of  "  the  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity'  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  " 
in  a  wa}'  that  would  have  filled  the  earlier  statesmen  and 
soldiers  of  the  West  with  amazement,  not  to  saj'  with 
horror.  It  is  worth  while  to  glance  at  the  causes  of  this 
remarkable  change  in  Western  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  tendency  of  modern  thought  to 
banish  dogmatic  religion  wholly  from  the  field  of  politics 
and  diplomac}'.  Politics  have  become  secularized.  The 
words  "  Mohammedan,"  "  Christian,"  and  "  pagan,"  have 
lost  much  of  their  political,  as  well  as  religious,  significance. 
The}'  are  no  longer  words  to  conjure  with,  as  once  they 
were.  Moreover,  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power,  and 
the  enormous  growth  of  the  Western  nations,  graduall}' 
removed  from  the  minds .  of  Western  people  all  sense  of 
danger  to  themselves.  A  man's  mental  attitude  towards 
a  desperado  depends  somewhat  on  the  degree  to  which 
he  is  himself  exposed  to  his  desperation.  The  Turk 
tlnmdering  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  the  Turk  on  a 
slow  retreat  toward  Constantinople,  are  two  very  diflfer- 
ent  persons.  But  still  more,  Russia  waxed  pari  passu  as 
Turke\'  waned.  Had  Russia  retained  her  old  place  in  the 
econom}'  of  Europe,  it  might  not  have  occurred  to  West- 
ern politicians  to  introduce  the  Turk  to  the  European  con- 
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eert.  But  these  politicians  saw  the  Turk  losing  power ; 
the\'  thought  the  subject  Christian  races  wholly  incapable  of 
taking  his  place  ;  they  concluded  that  the  Turk  must  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  ground,  or  that  the  Russian  would  occupy 
it,  —  and  that,  they  said,  would  disturb  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  This  reasoning  led  the  younger  Pitt  to 
interfere  in  the  Turk's  behalf  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  Russians  were  crowding  him  to  the  wall. 
In  the  words  of  Alison,  "  Mr.  Pitt  put  a  bridle  on  the  Tsar, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Prussia,  arrested  the  march  of  the 
united  Muscovite  and  Austrian  armies  when  on  the  high  road 
to  Constantinople."  This  was  the  l)eginning  of  the  later 
British  polic},  —  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  power 
as  a  make-weight  to  Russia.  It  should  also  be  added 
that  the  part  taken  by  Russia  in  crushing  the  |X)wer  of 
Napoleon  made  a  great  impression  on  the  Western  imagina- 
tion, and  tended  to  intensify  British  fears  of  Russian  jjower. 
But  there  are  jjeculiar  reasons  why  England  has  taken 
so  much  interest  in  keeping  the  Turk — or  the  "Sick 
Man,"  as  Tsar  Nicholas  called  him  —  on  his  feet.  For 
the  last  two  centuries  England  has  been  building  up  a 
gigantic  Indian  empire.  From  Burmah  to  Beloochistan, 
and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalayas,  her  dominions 
stretch,  embracing  a  population  of  more  than  two  hundred 
million  souls.  At  the  same  time,  Russia  has  been  building 
up  a  much  larger,  though  far  less  valuable,  empire  in  the 
northern  and  central  pai'ts  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The 
borders  of  these  two  Asiatic  empires  have  been  steadily 
approaching  each  other.  They  are  still  separated  by  a 
wide  space,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  promptings  of 
the  imperial  spirit  will  some  time  bring  the  two  Powers 
together.  "What  is  more,  there  seem  to  be  good  geo- 
graphical reasons  for  thinking  that  the  expansion  will  be 
longer  on  the  side  of  Russia.    For  good  or  for  bad  reasons, 
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England  seems  to  dread  the  hour  of  contact ;  the  Lion,  for 
once,  shrinks  at  the  approach  of  the  Bear.  Hence  the 
nervousness  with  which  she  views  the  nearer  approach  of 
the  Russian  frontier,  and  the  downright  alarm  wdth  which 
she  views  an}'  and  every  threatened  obstruction  in  her 
road  to  the  East.  At  the  present  time  that  road  is  by 
Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean  to  Port  Said,  thence  by 
De  Lesseps's  canal  to  Suez,  and  thence  b}^  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Bombay',  Calcutta,  and  Madras. 
These  facts  explain  the  recent  talk  of  England's  taking 
possession  of  Egypt, — a  quasi  dependenc}'  of  Turke}',  — 
which  she  would  undoubtedl}'  do  at  once  if  the  Ottoman 
Empire  should  begin  to  break  up. 

England,  then,  has  a  general  reason,  and  a  special  rea- 
son, for  not  wishing  to  see  the  Russian  in  Constantinople. 
She  thinks,  first,  that  his  presence  there  would  enormously 
add  to  his  power  in  both  Europe  and  Asia  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  if  he  held  the  keys  to  the  Dardanelles,  he  could  easily 
issue  therefrom  to  fall  upon  her  long  line  of  communica- 
tion with  India.  The  part  that  England  is  going  to  play 
in  the  remaining  acts  of  this  five-centur}'  drama,  is  in 
doubt ;  neither  the  British  nation  nor  the  British  Cabinet 
seems  to  know  its  mind.  Englishmen  will  hardly  embark 
in  a  second  Crimean  war ;  but  if  the  majority  of  them 
come  to  believe  that  their  Indian  Empire,  or  the  road  to  it, 
is  in  danger,  England  will  light,  — there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that.  She  will  not  enter  the  lists  from  love  of  the 
Turk,  or  from  hostilitj*  to  his  Christian  subjects  ;  but  she 
ma}'  from  fear  of  the  Muscovite. 

No  Power  in  Europe  is  in  so  favorable  a  position  to 
defend  the  Turk  against  his  Northern  foe  as  Austria. 
Now  that  the  Turkish  fleet  commands  the  Black  Sea, 
Russia  cannot  move  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople,  on 
the  side  of  Europe,  without  exposing  her  right  flank  to  a 
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blow  from  the  west  Accordingh-,  she  is  never  likely  to 
move  of  her  own  choice,  unless  she  believes  either  that 
Austria  will  not  or  cannot  deliver  the  blow.  Austria 
would  suffer  more  from  a  territorial  enlai^ement  of  Russia 
in  Europe  than  any  other  State  ;  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
would  pass  into  the  keeping  of  a  stronger  Power  than 
the  one  now  holding  them.  Then  the  Magyars,  who  are 
not  Aryans,  but  Turanians,  and  who  are  so  powerful  an  ele- 
ment in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  are  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Slavs  and  to  Pan-Slavism.  Here  again  is  the  ethno- 
logical sentiment.  Having  long  ago  gained  their  own  free- 
dom from  the  Turk,  the  Hungarians  are  quite  content  to  see 
the  Turkish  Slavs  permanently  enslaved.  Hence  the  late 
emergence  of  the  venerable  Kossuth  from  his  retirement, 
to  implore  the  Austrian  Chancellor  not  to  allow  the  Rus- 
sian to  fiuish  the  Turk,  lest  the  result  be  a  Slavic  power 
in  Southeastern  Europe  that  will  swallow  up  the  Magyars 
themselves.  It  should  be  added,  too,  that  Germany  stands 
in  a  relation  to  Russian  advancement  in  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula similar  to  that  of  Austria ;  she  can  at  an}'  time, 
when  at  peace  herself,  compel  Russia  to  keep  the  peace. 

I  have  now  done  m}"  best  to  make  m}'  subject  intelli- 
gible. But  you  may  ask,  '•  What  will  be  the  issue  of  the 
present  war?"  and  "How  will  the  old  issue  be  finally 
settled?"  These  are  difficult  questions.  Not  onl^'  i.s  the 
Eastern  Question  the  oldest,  but  it  is  also  the  hardest, 
political  problem  of  Europe.  Some  things,  however,  seem 
clear.  The  close  of  the  war  will  find  the  Ottoman  Empire 
in  Europe  existing,  but  with  a  material  loss  of  power. 
Russia  will  have  become  more  powerful  in  the  south  than 
ever.  She  will  almost  certainly  have  gained  territorx- 
and  influence  at  Turkey's  expense.  Probably  she  will 
also  have  gained  new  rights  and  liberties  in  the  Bosporus. 
Nor  can  the  war  close  without  the  affairs  of  the  subject 
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Christians,  and  also  of  the  dependent  Christian  States, 
being  put  on  a  new  footing. 

The  most  probable  final  solution  of  the  problem  is  in 
the  long-subjected  Christian  races :  I  mean  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  Christian  power  in  Southeastern  Europe. 
Consideiing  the  character  of  the  Christian  population, 
this  solution  may  seem  impossible ;  but  a  prominent 
British  politician  has  said,  "The  Christian  races  inhabit- 
ing the  eastern  peninsula  must  eventually  grow  over  the 
head  alike  of  the  Turk  and  the  Mussulman  Slavonian." 
It  is  well  known  that  the}'  have  been  making  great  strides 
during  the  last  half  century.  Perhaps  even  now  they 
could  manage  the  peninsula,  if  the  Great  Powers,  for- 
getting their  jealousy,  would  give  them  a  chance,  and 
steady  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 

But  what  of  the  Turks?  They  are  pretty  firmly  fixed 
in  Europe,  they  ai-e  two  or  thi-ee  millions  in  number, 
and  they  own  the  greater  share  of  the  landed  property  in 
the  Sultan's  European  dominions.  Whether  they  will  be 
finally  driven  out,  as  the  Moors  were  from  Spain,  we 
need  not  inquire.  But  the  future  of  the  political  and 
military  Turk  is  clear.  Asia  wanes,  Europe  waxes. 
Certainly  the  end  of  Ottoman  dominion  in  Europe  draws 
nigh.  Whatever  becomes  of  the  Turks,  the  Turk  as  a 
ruler  and  soldier  must  soon  pass  over  the  Straits  into 
Asia,  whence  he  came.  Thither  I  do  not  follow  him. 
When  he  is  gone,  History  will  record  her  astonishment 
that  he  stayed  so  long ;  and  politicians  will  discover  that 
what  they  had  familiarly  called  the  Eastern  Question  was 
only  the  Slavic,  or  Turkish,  Question  after  all,  and  that 
the  real  Eastern  Question,  or  the  Asiatic  Question,  has 
just  come  before  them. 
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Note.  —  What  will  become  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  when 
their  military  and  political  power  is  gone,  is  foreshadowed  in 
such  facts  as  these,  which  I  find  in  "The  Nation,"  No. 
656:  — 

"  The  withdrawal  of  the  Turks  from  Europe  has,  in  fact,  been 
going  on  steadily  under  Christian  pressare  ever  since  their  defeat  at 
Yienna  [1683J.  Tiiere  was  once  a  considerable  Turkish  population 
in  Hungary,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bessarabia,  from  all  of  wliich 
it  has  totally  disappeared.  Servia  contained  a  large  Ixjdy  of  Turk- 
ish landholders  down  to  witiiin  sixty  years ;  there  is  not  one  to  be 
found  in  that  country  now.  In  Greece,  at  tlie  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  there  were  plenty  of  Turks:  a  Turkish  resident  in 
the  kingdom,  at  least  outside  the  towns,  is  now  a  tiling  unknown. 
The  Turkish  movement  from  Bulgaria  southward,  and  even  into 
Asia,  lias  been,  if  slow,  very  steady  ever  since  1829.  The  growth  of 
the  Christians  in  wealth,  and  population,  and  political  weight,  and  the 
dread  of  Giaour  invasion,  makes  the  genuine  Turk  uncomfortable  in 
the  frontier  provinces,  and  makes  him  long  for  Asia.  Few  travel- 
lers in  Bulgaria  and  Rumelia  within  tlie  last  fifty  years  have  failed 
to  meet  emigrant  trains  of  Turks  pushing  slowly  towards  Constan- 
tinople, with  the  intention  of  crossing  into  Anatolia,  with  their  oxen, 
and  rugs,  and  pots,  and  pans,  weary  of  the  growing  sauciness  of  the 
infidels.  In  fact  tlie  Turk  is  a  true  carpet-bagger ;  he  will  not  stay 
in  any  country  in  whicli  he  cannot  hold  high  oflSce  and  bear  sway. 
So  that  if  Russia  now  uses  the  power  whicli  the  fortune  of  war  has 
given  her,  she  may  cause  a  prodigious  exodus  of  the  true  believers 
witlun  the  next  twenty  years,  and  a  corresponding  simplification  of 
the  problem  of  political  reorganization  in  the  European  portion  of 
the  Empire." 

Since  this  paper  was  written  it  has  become  clear  that  Gler- 
many  and  Austria  will  play  an  unsuspected  part  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  —  the  first  indirectly,  the  second  directly.  Even  now 
it  is  ramored  that  Austria  is  about  to  annex  to  her  Empire  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina,  which  she  has  occupied  for  some  years. 
The  celebration  in  Austria  and  in  Prussian  Poland,  as  this  book 
goes  to  press,  of  the  bicentenary  anniversary  of  the  deliverance 
of  Vienna  and  the  victory  of  Sobieski  and  Duke  Charles,  once 
more  calls  attention  to  the  rise,  culminatioo,  and  decline  of  the 
Ottoman  power. 


xn. 

THE   PUBLIC   vs.  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

This  will  strike  some  readers  as  a  sensational  heading. 
"  The  public  against  the  public  schools  !  "  they  will  exclaim. 
' '  Does  not  the  State  of  Ohio  alone  pay  more  than  eight 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  support  them  ?  And  do  not 
all  the  States  together  pay  more  than  ten  times  that  sum 
for  the  same  purpose?"  It  sounds  paradoxical,  indeed, 
and  in  the  deepest  sense  is  paradoxical ;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  an  appearance  of  opposition  sufficiently 
strong  to  justify  the  title  for  the  present  purpose. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  argu- 
ments relied  upon  to  prove  that  the  public  is  fully  in 
accord  with  the  schools  are  not  convincing.  The  monej' 
argument,  especially,  is  far  from  conclusive.  No  people  in 
the  world  is  so  intent  upon  making  money  as  the  American 
people ;  no  people  makes  so  much  mone}-,  or  makes  it  so 
easily  ;  no  people  uses  it  so  freely ;  and  no  people  expends 
it  for  public  uses  with  a  more  lavish  or  undiscriminat- 
ing  hand.  But  notwithstanding  this  lavish  expenditure, 
President  A.  D.  White,  of  Cornell  University-,  has  recently 
said  that,  "Whereas,  generally,  in  other  civilized  coun- 
tries, municipal  governments  have  been  steadily  improving 
until  the}-  have  been  made  generally  honest  and  service- 
able, our  own,  as  a  rule,  are  the  worst  in  the  world,  and 
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they  are  steadily  growing  worse  every  year."  *  By  parity 
of  reasoning,  the  bountiful  pecuniary  support  that  the  pub- 
lic gives  the  schools  does  not  prove  that  the  schools  are 
good,  that  the  public  is  satisfied  with  tiie  schools,  or  that  it 
does  its  full  duty  bj-  them.  Besides  funiishing  the  necessaiy 
money,  three  things  are  essential.  The  public  must  see 
that  good  school  legislation  is  provided :  it  must  see  that 
the  machinery  created  by  this  legislation  performs  its  func- 
tions, and  especially  that  the  electoral  part  thereof  is  so 
worked  as  to  furnish  boards  of  education  competent  to 
manage  the  great  material  and  financial  interests  of  the 
schools,  as  well  as,  under  the  guidance  of  experts,  to  or- 
dain instruction  and  discipline,  and  to  choose  teachers ; 
and  it  must  then  put  itself  in  sympathetic  relations  with 
the  schools,  not  as  absti'act  corporations,  but  as  concrete 
organizations  of  sujjen'isors,  teachers,  and  pupils.  As 
regards  the  relations  of  the  public  to  the  teachers,  of  the 
teachers  to  the  public,  or  of  each  to  the  other,  much  is  yet 
to  be  desired.  The  mental  attitude  of  the  public  is  critical 
and  censorious,  at  least  if  the  Press  adequateh^  expresses 
the  public  opinion.  To  the  critical  spirit  there  is  indeed 
no  objection  :  criticism  is  just  what  is  needed  in  all  public 
affairs,  and  teachers  should  welcome  it ;  but  the  criticism 
should  be  intelligent  and  sympathetic,  and  not  ignorant 
and  ill-tempered.  A  better  understanding  between  the 
patrons  of  the  schools  and  the  teachers  in  them  is  desir- 
able, and  a  full  comparison  of  views  tends  to  promote  it. 
In  the  hope  of  accomplishing  something  in  that  direction, 
this  paper  has  been  written. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  both  the  public  and  the 
teachers  tend  to  side  off,  —  each  body  thinking  of  itself  as 

1  "  The  Message  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the  Twentieth," 
an  Address  delivered  before  the  Alumni  of  Yale  College,  June  26, 
188.3 ;  "  The  Independent,"  June  28,  1883. 
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something  separate  and  apart.  In  a  remote  way,  this 
tendency  is  like  that  differentiation  of  the  Ancient  Church 
which  pi'oduced  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  and  led  to  that 
separation  of  the  governing  and  the  governed  which  Gui- 
zot  calls  a  "  radical  vice  in  the  relations  of  the  Church 
with  the  people."^  Some  of  the  points  involved  in  the 
general  issue  will  be  here  stated  and  considered. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  sa}-  that  the  tendenc}'  to  aliena- 
tion is  shared  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools  universally,  or 
even  generally  ;  but  it  is  true  that  it  is  shared  by  a  very 
considerable  minorit}'.  It  is  felt  that  teachers  are  a  class 
apart,  and  are  not  in  personal  sympathy  with  either  their 
pupils  or  their  pupils'  parents.  More  than  this,  school  in- 
struction and  discipline  mean  authoritj* ;  authority'  means 
the  correction  and  repression  of  a  hundred  youthful  impul- 
ses ;  and  this  again  means  sometimes  reluctant  compliance 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  sometimes  rebellion.  Then 
school  organization  and  discipline  must  necessarily  in- 
clude many  things  little  in  themselves,  but  large  in  the 
aggregate,  that  some  people  not  personality  familiar  with 
school  management  will  think  might  much  better  be  left 
alone.  Moreover,  school  authorit}'  means. stimulation,  as 
well  as  repression  ;  and  this,  too,  often  runs  counter  to 
inclination.  As  a  result,  a  class  of  people  think  of  school- 
teachers as  existing  maihl}'  to  anno}'  them  and  their  chil- 
dren. Tills  is  the  mild  form  that  the  s[)irit  of  alienation 
assumes  on  this  side.  Its  strong  form  is  that  teachers  seek 
opportunities  for  practising  indignities,  insults,  and  even 
cruelties  upon  children  and  patrons!  "All  the  time  pick- 
ing ;  "  '•  All  the  time  meddhng  ; "  "  Teachers  all  hold  togeth- 
er against  the  pupils,"  —  are  favorite  forms  of  expression 
with  these  persons,  and  are  not  infrequently  uttered  in 
the  spirit  of  strong,  sharp  resentment.  With  all  the  rest 
1  "  The  History  of  Civilization,"  Lecture  VL 
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goes  a  spirit  of  jealousy  which  further  inflames  bad  tem- 
per. These  criticisms,  moreover,  are  accompanied  bj-  con- 
stant charges  of  favoritism  and  partialitv.  Other  points  of 
criticism,  more  upon  methods  of  teaching  than  upon  teach- 
ers personally,  are  held  in  reserve  for  the  moment ;  but  it 
maj-  be  said  here  that  the  feelings  just  described  are  more 
commonh-  diffused,  particularly  in  lai^e  cities,  than  many 
teachers  are  prepared  to  admit.  The  superintendent  can 
testify  on  this  point.  He  can  testify',  too,  that  such  feel- 
ings are  shared  by  people  who.  on  general  principles, 
would  not  be  expected  to  entertain  them.  Without  in- 
quiring nieeh'  how  far  facts  justify  this  mental  attitude, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature 
in  teachers,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  commit  mistakes 
similar  to  those  committed  b\-  other  people.  Some  of  them 
lack  appreciation  and  sympathy,  and  even  good  sense. 
As  fathers  and  mothers  sometimes  fail  to  appreciate  the 
necessities  of  scliools  and  the  trials  of  teachers,  so  teach- 
ers sometimes  fail  to  appi-eciate  the  necessities  of  homes 
and  the  trials  of  parents.  Some  teachers  take  too  despair- 
ing views  of  juvenile  human  nature,  and  accordingly  aban- 
don a  l)oy  to  hardness  of  heart  when  they  should  cling  to 
him  and  save  him.  But,  giving  due  scope  for  all  of  these 
facts,  the  feelings  described  above,  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  originate  in  ignorance  or  prejudice.  Es|)ecialh-  is 
this  true  of  the  poorer  classes,  whose  minds  are  apt  to  be 
colored  more  or  less  by  class  feelings.  Of  course  noth- 
ing will  correct  these  false  opinions  and  prejudices  but  en- 
larged knowledge  and  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  teachers. 
The  both-  of  public-school  teachei-s  is  very  fluctuating ; 
but  the  more  permanent  part  thereof,  as  a  whole,  are  iu- 
teUigent,  hard-working,  conscientious  men  and  women. 
At  the  same  time  some  of  this  more  pennanent  part,  pass- 
ing their  methods  of  instiuction  b}-,  fail  to  rise  to  the 
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moral  level  of  their  work.  The  reference  is  not  now  to 
teaching  morals,  but  to  the  moral  element  that  enters  into 
the  very  contract  and  relation  of  the  teacher,  —  the  ele- 
ment of  faitlifulness  and  conscientiousness.  No  calling 
demands  a  larger  measure  of  this  invaluable  quality.  I 
ma}^  therefore  properh*  give  the  topic  a  fuller  exposition. 

In  commercial  transactions  a  man  can  commonly  meas- 
ure or  weigh  what  his  contract  calls  for  hy  some  material 
or  sensible  standard  ;  and  be3'ond  the  contract  as  thus 
interpreted  he  is  not  bound  to  go.  If  he  sells  eight-cent 
sugar,  he  is  not  bound  to  furnish  ten-cent  sugar.  If  he 
sells  a  sevent3'-five  dollar  wagon,  he  is  under  no  obhgation 
to  deliver  a  one-hundred  dollar  M^agon.  But  fixed  meas- 
ures cannot  be  applied  to  professional  and  personal  ser- 
vices ;  these  stand  in  a  category  by  themselves.  When  a 
law^'er  undertakes  a  case,  he  is  bound  to  give  his  client 
his  best  services  so  long  as  the  relation  of  counsel  and 
client  lasts.  A  physician  is  similarly  bound  when  he 
assumes  the  care  of  a  patient.  The  motto  of  the  preacher, 
also,  is,  "I  seek  not  3-ours,  but  you."  The  law3-er  de- 
fending his  client's  rights,  the  doctor  caring  for  his  pa- 
tient's health  or  life,  the  minister  with  his  cure  of  souls, 
—  has  no  moral  right  to  weigh  mone}'  against  the  qualit}' 
of  his  work.  So,  too,  it  is  with  the  teacher.  He  may 
decline  an  engagement  tiecause  the  salary-  is  not  satisfac- 
tor}- ;  but  once  the  salarj^  and  the  work  are  accepted,  he 
is  to  give  his  pupils  his  best  abilit}*.  Once  he  has  entered 
the  schoolroom,  considerations  of  wages  must  vanish  from 
his  sight.  Henceforth  he  must  be  wiUing  to  spend  and  to 
be  spent.  To  be  sure,  there  is  an  external  limit  in  time : 
a  contract  to  serve  twenty  da3-s  is  not  a  contract  for 
twent3-two  or  twent3"-four  days  ;  although  here  the  faithful 
teacher  is  not  overnice.  But  this  test  in  no  way  applies 
to  the  quality  of  the  work  that  he  does.     To  do  poor 
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teaching  because  the  pa\-  is  small,  is  to  betra}-  his  trust 
and  to  expose  the  poverty-  of  his  own  character.  The 
teacher  is  not,  indeed,  to  waste  himself;  he  is  not  in 
twenty  years  to  use  up  the  energies  that  were  meant  for 
fifty :  but  he  is  bound  to  render  a  full,  a  fair,  and  an  effi- 
cient service,  or  to  give  way  to  one  who  can  and  will  do 
so.  What  shall  we  say  of  public-school  teachers  as  meas- 
ured b^'  this  high  standard  ? 

It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  they  all  fill  up  the 
measure.  What  portion  fail  even  in  large  degree  it  is 
impossible  to  tell ;  but  it  is  possible  to  point  out  certain 
forces  that  act  upon  them  favorably  or  adversely.  First, 
teachers  respond  as  full}'  as  other  people  to  the  power  of 
moral  obligation;  the  woixl  *' ought "  means  as  much  to 
them  as  to  others.  Secondl},  a  large  number,  perhaps  a 
majorit}-,  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  a  considerable 
time  in  the  service,  are  teachei-s  because  the}"  have  an 
active  interest  in  education.  They  have  chosen  teaching 
as  a  "  vocation,"  or  '•  work,"  often  under  the  promptings 
of  high  moral  or  religious  dut}-.  Questions  of  compensa- 
tion have  influenced  them  onlv  in  a  secondar}-  degi-ee,  and 
occasional!}"  not  at  all ;  they  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  teaching,  and  find  in  themselves  an  aptitude  for  it. 
Some  feel  that  they  "must"  teach,  —  that  necessity  is 
laid  upon  them.  Then  the  very  character  of  the  teacher's 
calling  is  an  upward  impulse.  Relativeh^,  not  man}-  teach- 
ers are  wholly  dead  to  the  reflection,  "  I  deal  with  mind, 
with  character,  and  with  life,"  —  a  reflection  that  tends  to 
keep  the  teacher  from  weighing  so  much  service  against 
so  much  hire.  These  are  all  powerful  motives.  To  some 
extent  they  are  counterworked,  however,  by  certain  forces 
that  must  also  be  clearly  stated. 

The  teacher's  calling  is  largely  free  from  the  dete- 
riorating  moral  influences  that   work   in    man}*  fields  of 
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activity.  At  the  same  time  he  is  subject  to  the  general 
influences  that  act  upon  other  people  of  the  same  intellec- 
tual and  moral  character,  —  as  indolence  and  love  of  ease 
or  of  pleasure.  Men  will  not,  as  a  rule,  serve  others  as 
faithfully  as  they  serve  themselves  ;  nor  is  the  shadowy 
and  distant  employer  served  as  faithfullj-  as  the  one  that 
is  real  and  present.  Other  things  being  equal,  corpora- 
tions do  not  get  as  good  service  as  private  employers. 
The  farther  the  employee  is  removed  from  a  personal 
emplo3-er,  and  the  nearer  he  is  brought  to  an  abstraction, 
the  laxer  the  moral  tie  that  binds  him  to  his  work. 
These  criteria  need  not  be  applied  to  the  State  service 
further  than  to  saj''  that  the  costliness  of  State  work  is 
a  commonplace  all  over  the  world.  In  the  State  service, 
however,  other  elements  than  the  one  under  consideration 
come  into  pla}'.  Now  public-school  teachers  are  certainly 
equal  in  faithfulness  to  other  classes  of  public  servants : 
there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  they  are  generally  supe- 
rior in  this  regard  ;  but  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
moral  tension  were  sometimes  stronger,  provided  thej' 
served  individuals  directly,  and  received  their  pay  from 
private  pockets  rather  than  from  the  public  purse.  There 
is  abundant  room  for  the  idea  of  place  to  creep  in,  as  there 
is  in  all  employments,  public  and  private.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  teachers  look  upon  their  schools  less  as  spheres  for 
formative  and  directive  work,  than  as  "places"  where 
they  earn  their  living.  Obviously  this  tendency  will  be 
strengthened  by  such  play  as  political  influence  and  per- 
sonal favoritism  may  have  with  those  who  appoint  the 
teacheis.  The  spectacle  of  a  teacher  fighting  for  his 
"place  "  is  not  infrequentl}'  seen,  —  a  phenomenon  that 
may  be  due  to  unworthy  character  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  or  to  a  practical  assimilation  of  positions  in  the 
schools  to  what  in  politics  is  sometimes  called  "public 
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plunder."  It  is  quite  true  that  schools  of  all  kinds  are 
liable  to  such  abuses  ;  but  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the 
service,  the  commonly  inadequate  su[)ervision,  as  well  as  to 
the  sources  whence  come  appointments  and  comi)ensation, 
the  public  schools  lie  more  oi>en  to  them  than  other  schools 
that  could  be  named.  I  join  in  no  onslaught  upon  public- 
school  teachers  ;  but  the  moral  level  upon  which  many  of 
them  work  might  be  considerably  raised.  I  will  add  that, 
as  respects  devoted  and  disinterested  service,  probably 
there  are  no  teachers  who  equal,  as  a  class,  the  teachers  in 
collegiate  and  other  schools  that  are  supix)rted  directh*  by 
the  public,  and  only  indirectly,  if  at  all,  by  the  Treasury. 
Ver^-  often  the  presence  of  such  teachers  in  these  schools 
means  a  choice  and  a  devotion  arising  from  moral  or  reli- 
gious svnipathies  with  their  peculiar  work  ;  moreover  these 
teachers  are  not  only  brought  into  relation  with  mind,  with 
character,  and  with  life,  as  other  teachers  are,  but  the}' 
can  track  the  money  with  which  their  salaries  are  paid 
to  its  very  sources,  and  see  how  it  is  earned. 

Putting  aside  these  matters,  I  come  to  some  of  the  main 
issues  that  a  part  of  the  public  makes  with  the  public 
schools. 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  alleged  that  the  current  meth- 
ods are  forcing  methods  ;  that  the  schools  are  hot-houses ; 
that  the  tension  put  upon  both  bod}'  and  mind  is  too  strong  ; 
that  time  is  not  taken  to  do  the  best  work ;  that  too  much 
is  attempted  ;  that  the  mental  temperature  is  too  high,  — 
propositions  that  mean  much  the  same  thing,  but  that 
ma}-  properly  be  stated  separately,  because  the}'  put  the 
main  thought  in  different  forms.  Without  insisting  upon 
the  argument  that  there  are  schools  and  schools  ;  that  what 
is  true  of  one  school  is  not  always  true  of  another,  —  I 
wish  to  dispose  of  the  whole  issue  in  a  frank  statement  of 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  facts. 
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In  the  first  place,  suppose  we  admit,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  all  that  is  charged,  — What  is  the  cause  of  this 
state  of  things,  and  whose  is  the  fault?  The  organs  of 
public  opinion,  with  considerable  unanimit}-,  answer  :  "The 
fault  is  the  fault  of  teachers  ;  the  public  would  vcr}'  gladly 
see  the  existing  state  of  things  corrected."  Without  now 
denying  the  truth  of  this  answer,  I  ask:  "What  reason 
have  public-school  teachers  for  bringing  into  the  schools 
a  set  of  methods  foreign  to  American  life?  What  rea- 
son have  the}'  for  introducing  another  than  the  Ameri- 
can spirit?"  Tlien,  granting  that  there  are  reasons  why 
teachers  should  do  these  things,  the  question  arises, 
"  How  is  it  that  they  are  able  to  do  them?"  The  whole 
body  of  American  public-school  teachers  counts  but  a 
quarter  or  a  third  of  a  million  ;  and  it  is  certainly'  strange 
that  the}'  should  desire  to  do,  and  that  the}'  should  be 
able  to  do,  what  the  public  does  not  want  done.  The 
supposition  is  that  the  teachers,  for  some  unknown  rea- 
sons and  in  some  unknown  way,  have  fenced  off  State 
education  fi'om  the  field  of  our  life,  and  that  they  have 
introduced  into  the  enclosure  methods,  and  have  filled  it 
with  a  spirit,  foreign  to  our  society.  This  is  so  very  im- 
probable, that  we  shall  do  well  to  look  farther  before 
accepting  this  view  as  the  truth. 

In  the  second  place,  the  following  propositions  will  sum 
up  all  the  truth  held  in  the  criticisms  given  above,  — 
American  education  is  a  part  of  American  life;  the  Ameri- 
can school  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  American  society, 
and  it  beats  with  the  same  pulse.  What,  then,  is  true  of 
American  society,  in  so  ftir  as  we  are  here  concerned  with 
it?     I  quote  from  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  :  — 

"  The  race  to  which  we  as  a  people  belong  is  not  an  indolent 
race.  Loolc  at  its  history,  and  study  the  magnitude  and  quality 
of  its  achievements.     Why  has  it  done  all  this?     What  would 
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it  have  done  if  it  had  not  had  ambition,  and  aspiration,  and 
much  heart-hunger?  Have  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
races  been  the  most  discontented  of  races  on  the  planet?  What 
contented  race  is  there  that  has  accomplished  anything  for 
which  mankind  are  the  better?  Our  civilization  rewards  the 
workman  who  is  looking  beyond  the  machine  he  is  using  to  a 
better  one  that  he  has  conceived  in  his  mind.  Arkwright, 
Whitney,  Fulton.  Stephenson,  Morse,  and  Bessemer,  are  held 
in  high  honor  as  heroes  in  the  conquest  over  nature."  * 

I  quote  also  from  Dr.  G.  Stanle}-  Hall,  who  shows  that 
Americans  are  the  most  discontented  and  restless  divi- 
sion of  the  Saxon-Xonnan  race.  He  is  speaking  of  an 
American's  first  impressions  on  returning  home  from 
Europe :  — 

"  We  breathe  a  trifle  faster  [than  the  European],  the  heart 
beats  somewhat  quicker,  and  all  vital  processes  are  accelerated. 
We  consume  our  reserve  physical  forces,  and  overdo  more  fre- 
quently, easily,  and  unconsciously.  The  nervous  system  begins 
to  grow  more  active,  and  perhaps  we  feel  less  poise;  a  slight 
sense  of  restlessness  and  haste  grows  not  infrequently  on  a 
nervous  person.  In  some  cases  beer  and  wine,  which  may  have 
been  used  constantly  with  impunity  abroad,  must  be  given  up 
on  returning.  K  we  rest,  we  find  ourselves  beating  time  with 
hands,  feet,  or  head  ;  or,  instead  of  storing  it  up,  love  to  let  our 
surplus  energy  trickle  off  by  the  intermittent  propulsion  of  a 
rocking-chair,  —  an  abomination  almost  unknown  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Our  veiT  speech  often  seems  a  trifle  more  rapid  and 
emphatic ;  and  our  gestures,  if  we  are  in  the  habit  of  gesticu- 
lating, are  a  little  more  florid  and  demonstrative.  The  appetite 
in)proves,  digestion  is  quite  commonly  better,  and  ladies  have 
assured  me  that  their  complexions  were  benefited  on  returning. 
I  have  seen  a  file  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  small  German  boys 
just  as  they  marched  out  of  the  school- house  at  noon,   almost 

^  "  Does  the  Common  School  educate  Children  above  the  Sta- 
tion they  are  expected  to  occupy  in  Life  1  "  "  Education,"  vol.  iii. 
p.  463.  ^ 
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unbroken  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away;  and  I  observed  several  hun- 
dred little  girls  at  the  Victoria  School  in  Berlin,  during  an  out- 
door recess,  and  did  not  see  one  run  a  step,  or  do  anything  a 
lady  might  not  have  done,  although  they  were  allowed  perfect 
freedom.  Here,  even  older  school-girls  play  very  active  and 
often  exciting  games,  or,  what  is  worse,  get  together  and  giggle 
uncontrollably:  this,  for  a  type  of  constitution  quite  common 
here,  is  nothing  less  than  a  mild  form  of  debauch.  Pedestrians, 
cars,  and  even  horses,  go  faster.  Feelings,  passions,  desires,  and 
ambitions  are  more  intense,  and  expressed  with  less  restraint, 
and  most  of  them  gratified  more  freely.  For  any  other  tem- 
perament the  alternative  of  teetotalism  or  inebriation  would  be 
absurd;  here  it  is  often  real  and  pressing.  Finally,  every  young 
man  feels  that  if  he  do  not  become  President,  it  will  be  because 
he  did  not  try  to  be,  or  else  because  his  own  abilities  are  at  fault. 
These  are  some  of  the  causes  why  we  are  the  most  sanguine, 
the  brightest,  most  plucky,  and  perhaps  most  cheerful,  people 
in  the  world."  ^ 

All  this  is  true,  and  cannot  be  better  said.  Our  in- 
herited Saxon  push,  our  phj'sical  environment,  our  bound- 
less opportunities,  and  the  character  of  our  institutions, 
in  respect  to  courage,  audacity,  enterprise,  and  many 
forms  of  achievement,  make  us  a  people  by  ourselves.  It 
would  be  hard  to  name  a  field  of  life  in  which  our  charac- 
teristic energy,  impatience,  and  nervousness  do  not  show 
themselves.  It  is  notorious  that  the  average  American 
attempts  more  work,  and  does  more  work,  than  any  other 
average  man  the  world  over.  To  quote  Dr.  Hall  once 
more :  — 

"  Again,  we  are  perhaps  the  hardest  workers  in  the  world. 
Whatever  he  may  say  of  its  quality,  the  German  official  or  man 
of  business  is  always  appalled  at  the  quantity  of  work  his  com- 
peer here  can  turn  off  in  a  given  time.     We  may  be  born  larger, 

»  "  Aspects  of  German  Culture,"  pp.  305,  306.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
1881. 
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carry  less  flesh,  mature  earlier,  dry  up  and  decay  younger,  than 
the  Germans;  but  in  despatch,  executive  ability,  impromptu 
practical  judgment,  we  as  far  excel  them  as  they  excel  us  in 
science  and  philosophy.  Business  here  seems  to  not  a  few  Ger- 
mans of  average  intelligence  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  only 
as  a  grand  money  hunt,  which  is  so  absorbing  that  it  leaves  men 
no  leisure  for  culture,  domestic  enjoyment,  or  even  for  needed 
rest,  eating,  etc.  The  most  popular  of  even  our  festivals,  it  is 
said,  is  an  industrial  exposition.  No  nation  so  young  was  ever 
so  rich,  although  less  wealth  has  ruined  maturer  ones."  * 

These  things  are  perfectly  well  understood  abroad. 
America  is  a  gauge  for  measuring  the  most  enei^etic  com- 
munities of  the  Old  "World.  Lancashire,  England,  is 
sometimes  called  "  America-and-water."  "  We  suspect 
it  is  America  and  very  little  water,"  sa^s  ]Mr.  Walter 
Bagehot.  "  In  its  own  pursuit,  in  commerce,  we  question 
whether  New  York  itself  is  more  int^nsel}'  eager  than 
Liverpool ;  at  an}-  rate,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can 
be."  ^  Mr.  Herbert  8i)encer's  remarks  at  the  dinner  given 
him  in  New  York,  in  December,  1882,  have  not  vet  been 
forgotten,  but  it  will  be  well  to  quote  a  few  of  his  sen- 
tences in  this  place  :  — 

"  What  I  have  seen  and  heard  during  my  stay  among  you 
has  forced  on  me  the  belief  that  this  slow  change  from  habit- 
ual inertness  to  persistent  activity,  has  reached  an  extreme  from 
which  there  must  begin  a  counterchange,  — a  reaction.  Every- 
where I  have  been  struck  with  the  number  of  faces  which  told 
in  strong  lines  of  the  burdens  that  had  to  be  borne.  I  have 
been  struck,  too,  with  the  large  proportion  of  gray-haired  men; 
and  inquiries  have  brought  out  the  fact  that  with  you  the  hair 
commonly  begins  to  turn  some  ten  years  earlier  than  with  us. 
Moreover,  in  every  circle  I  have  met  men  who  had  themselves 

1  "  Aspects  of  German  Culture,"  pp.  306, 307.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 
1881. 

2  "  Biographical  Studies,"  p.  89.     London.  1881. 
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suffered  from  nervous  collapse  due  to  stress  of  business,  or  named 
friends  who  had  either  killed  themselves  by  overwork,  or  had 
been  permanently  incapacitated,  or  had  wasted  long  periods  in 
endeavors  to  recover  health.  I  do  but  echo  the  opinion  of  all 
the  observant  persons  I  have  spoken  to,  that  immense  injury  is 
being  done  by  this  high-pressure  life,  —  the  physique  is  being 
undermined."  ^ 

Now  Histoiy  has  charged  a  good  deal  to  the  American 
spirit ;  but,  fortuuatelj-,  has  credited  that  spirit  with  more. 
It  has  wrought  some  harm,  but  more  good.  Unfortu- 
nately', its  worst  effects  appear  in  the  highest  fields  of  ef- 
fort, —  in  science,  literature,  philosoph}-,  art,  and  education, 
—  where  time  and  labor  are  indispensable.  Powers  the 
sculptor,  in  answering  why  he  worked  in  Rome  and  not  in 
the  United  States,  said  the  American  genius  is  too  ardent 
and  impatient  for  high  art ;  that  in  America  one  always 
hears  the  ' '  crack  of  the  whip  behind  him  ;  "  that  an  artist 
cannot  live  in  such  a  countr}'  without  sharing  its  spirit ; 
and  that  in  consequence  he  sought  the  repose  of  Italy  and 
of  Rome.  The  tension  of  our  schools  is  too  high,  to  the 
extent  that  the  tension  of  our  business  and  of  our  social 
life  is  too  high.  I  mean  relativeh',  of  course.  That  the 
popular  scliool  should  partake  of  the  popular  genius  is 
perfectly  natural,  and  I  believe  perfectly  true ;  but  the 
proposition,  that  public-school  teachers  have  set  off  a  pre- 
serve of  their  own,  which  the}'  have  filled  with  new  meth- 
ods and  a  strange  spirit,  —  when  we  come  to  look  at  it  will 
not  bear  examination. 

Here  it  will  be  interesting  to  raise  the  question  :  How  do 
our  public  schools  compare,  as  respects  their  genius,  with 
our  other  schools  ?  I  answer,  The  prevalent  spirit  is  felt 
and  seen  in  our  education  as  a  whole.     Among  its  signs 

1  "  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  Americans,"  etc.,  pp.  30,  31.  D.  Ap- 
ple ton  &  Co.    1883. 
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are  meagre  preparation  for  college,  short  courses  of  study, 
superficial  teaching,  the  large  patronage  of  the  poorest  of 
the  colleges,  the  disposition  to  equalize  schools  that  hold 
"  commencements,"  and  to  insist  that  a  degree  is  a  degree 
and  a  diploma  a  diploma.  Other  signs  are  the  origin 
and  growth  of  schools  of  high-sounding  names  and  of  lofty 
pretensions  that  supply  the  demand  for  poor  education, 
thereby  increasing  the  demand.  No  one  knows  how  many 
"Normal  Schools"  and  "Institutes"  there  Sijre  in  the 
country  that  claim  to  do  the  work  of  a  college  in  a  better 
way  in  one  half  or  one  third  of  the  time.  Still  other  signs 
of  the  same  spirit  are  our  schools  of  law  and  of  medicine. 
The  theological  schools  are  on  a  better  footing  as  respects 
the  preparation  that  they  require  and  the  training  that 
the}-  give,  perhaps  because  they  are  more  widely  separated 
from  public  affairs.  There  are  some  excellent  law  and 
medical  colleges ;  there  is  besides  a  growing  determina- 
tion to  raise  the  standard  of  preparation  and  to  improve 
the  training :  but  for  the  time  it  must  be  said  that  our 
professional  education  is  inferior  to  the  general  education 
provided  b}'  our  colleges,  p)ossibh-  l>ecause  the  secular 
professions  so  closely  touch  business  and  moneN'-getting. 
Time  is  an  element  in  all  gi'owths  or  evolutions,  even  more 
than  in  the  things  that  are  made.  Notably  is  this  true 
of  sound  education,  which  is  far  more  an  outgrowing  of 
power  than  an  infilling  of  knowledge.  But  so  many  fathers 
are  anxious  to  have  their  sons  get  to  "  bringing  in  some- 
thing," and  so  many  sons  are  anxious  "  to  get  to  work," 
that  our  education,  both  general  and  professional,  is  un- 
favorably affected  thereby.  If  it  shall  be  found  that  the 
public  schools  have  more  push  and  hurrj-  than  the  col- 
leges, the  reason  is  not  so  much  that  the  teachers  have 
them  under  fuller  control,  as  that  the  public  schools  are 
more  thoroughly  alive  with  the  national  spirit. 
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How  did  the  characteristic  American  spirit  get  into  the 
American  school?  Mainh-  in  two  ways.  First,  much 
of  it  flowed  in  unconsciously  to  all  parties.  The  pupils 
and  the  teachers  share  this  spirit ;  they  have  the  greater 
activit}'  and  less  poise,  the  quicker  heart-beat  and  the  ac- 
celerated vital  processes,  that  characterize  the  vast  societ}^ 
to  which  they  belong.  Secondly,  the  prevalent  spirit  has 
been  poured  into  the  schools  intentionallj'  and  consciously 
b^'  the  piiblic :  the  expanded  courses  of  study  in  the 
schools,  the  attenuated  teaching,  the  anxiety  to  promote 
pupils  from  grade  to  grade,  so  far  as  it  comes  from  con- 
scious effort,  is  more  the  work  of  the  public  than  of  teach- 
ers. In  a  less  direct  sense  the  same  is  true  of  the  frequent 
examinations,  and  other  excessive  stimulants  to  study,  that 
are  sometimes  employed.  Teachers  as  a  class  are  here 
open  to  criticism  in  two  particulars.  The}'  are  the  profes- 
sional popular  educators  of  the  countr}' ;  they  are  supposed 
to  have  expert  knowledge  of  their  work  ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the}'  should  have  offered  a  firmer  resistance  to  outside 
pressure.  Further,  it  must  be  said  that  teachers  have 
sometimes  led  the  movement  for  wider  expansion  and 
stronger  stimulation.  Naturally  teachers  magnify  their 
work,  like  other  people ;  they  like  to  succeed,  and  do  not 
like  to  fail ;  and  they  have  sometimes  fallen  into  the  mis- 
take of  measuring  success  and  failure  by  wrong  standards, 
—  confounding  ends  and  means. 

No  doubt  I  shall  be  asked  :  If  the  evils  complained  of. 
are  mainly  due  to  the  public,  why  does  the  public  com- 
plain? The  objection  is  more  specious  than  solid.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  men  to  complain  of  things  that  they  do, 
and  still  to  keep  on  doing  them.  The  policy  of  expansion, 
moreover,  is  rather  a  thing  of  the  past  than  of  the  pres- 
ent. The  greatest  pressure  was  yesterday  ;  the  strongest 
criticism   is   to-day.     Yet  the   fact  remains  tliat  people 
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want  their  children  to  "get  on;"  they  want  them  "to 
pass"  the  examinations  and  to  secure  their  promotions, 
and  they  are  displeased  if  they  do  not  succeed.  De- 
mands made  at  the  superintendent's  office,  that  children 
who  have  failed  shall  "  be  passed,"  are  frequent  and 
persistent ;  and  the  superintendent  would  sometime^  be 
glad  to  cut  his  telephone  connections  with  the  houses 
of  citizens  the  few  days  following  promotions,  and  to 
absent  himself  from  his  ojfice  altogether!  Nor  is  there 
anything  blameworthy-  in  the  ambition  of  pupils  and  pa- 
trons, so  long  as  it  is  kept  within  bounds.  Lack  of  ambi- 
tion means  lack  of  effort  and  progress.  It  is  essentially 
un-American. 

In  the  last  paragraph  a  very  important  topic  not  yet 
formalh"  introfluced  has  been  mentioned,  —  examinations, 
the  bete-noire  of  school  critics.  Perhaps  no  educational 
topic  more  needs  thorough  discussion,  for  the  sake  both 
of  teachers  and  public.  Some  of  the  more  important  facts 
I  shall  here  set  down,  first  observing,  however,  that  the 
man  who  hojies  effectively  to  vindicate  examinations  for 
lower-grade  schools  must  begin  with  concessions  and  end 
with  qualifications. 

1 .  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  create  and  to  carr}'  on  a  sys- 
tem of  examinations  that  is  thoroughly  vicious.  Examina- 
tions may  be  too  severe ;  the}-  may  be  too  frequent ;  they 
may  be  so  put  before  the  child  as  to  create  that  state  of 
mind  which  led  a  seven-year-old  girl,  who  had  been  a  few 
weeks  in  school,  to  say,  mournfully,  "  I  'm  afraid  I  sha'n't 
pass  !  "  It  scarcely-  needs  to  be  said  that  any  one  of  these 
causes,  much  more  all  of  them  combined,  will  produce  re- 
sults injurious  to  both  body  and  mind. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  what  may  be  done  has  been 
done.  Perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  such  has  been 
the  tendency-  for  a  number  of  jears.     My  opinion  is,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  trouble  has  been  more  in  the  frequenc}'  of 
the  examinations,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the}'  have 
been  conducted,  than  in  the  severity  of  the  tests  employed. 
Teachers,  as  well  as  parents,  have  too  often  forgotten  that 
silent,  though  constant,  growth  in  knowledge  and  in  power 
is  education  ;  have  too  often  assumed  that  cramming  and 
forcing  are  education  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  have  un- 
duly emphasized  the  mechanical  s^'stem,  —  examinations, 
per-cents,  and  promotion-sheets.  I  speak  in  the  perfect 
tense  ;  perhaps  I  should  use  the  past  tense,  and  sa^'  that 
this  state  of  things  "was,"  rather  than  it  "has  been." 
There  is  now  felt  a  noticeable  recoil  from  the  rigor  of  the 
mechanical  system.  Children  do  not  exist  for  the  sake  of 
the  teachers  and  the  schools  ;  "  to  pass  "  is  not  the  end  of 
life.  Teachers  and  schools,  apparatus  and  methods,  are 
means  ;  the}"  are  for  children  ;  and  when  thej-  cease  to 
answer  their  purpose,  there  is  need  of  educational  reform. 
A  mistake  as  to  means  and  ends  is  fatal ;  the  teacher 
who,  losing  his  bearings,  sails  by  objects  on  the  land 
rather  than  b}"  the  stars,  is  lost.  Happily,  many  teachers, 
and  a  portion  of  the  public,  have  come  to  see  that  the 
polic}'  of  expansion  and  stimulation  has  been  carried  to 
an  excess,  and  have  called  a  halt.     Monthly  examinations 

—  frequent  halts  to  turn  the  minds  of  children  inside  out 

—  are  now  scarceh^  defended  in  an}' quarter.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  a  child  cannot  be  kept  in  an  electric  bath. 
Hence  it  should  be  said  that  the  current  objections  to 
examinations  are  objections  to  abuses. 

But  while  examinations  are  open  to  serious  abuses,  and 
have  been  abused,  they  still  have  their  uses  and  their  place. 
It  is  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  indispensable ;  but 
almost  any  word  short  of  "indispensable"  may  be  prop- 
erly employed.  These  are  some  of  the  arguments  in  their 
favor :  — 
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1.  Examinations  stimulate  pupils.  Much  of  the  car- 
rent  criticism  of  schools  assumes  that  children  do  not  need 
excitation  and  discipline,  but  that  their  natural  love  of 
nature  and  inquir3'  are,  or  can  be  made,  suflBciently  strong 
motive  forces.  A  great  many  pleasant  things  are  said  of 
children  under  this  head,  and  things  that  are  in  great  part 
true.  Sometimes  the  teacher  is  told  to  find  stimulus  in 
the  child's  mind  and  in  the  study ;  he  is  also  told  to 
please  the  pupil,  —  to  lead  him,  and  not  drive  him,  on- 
ward. These  are  invaluable  admonitions.  To  have  dis- 
covered them, — at  least  to  have  placed  new  emphasis 
upon  them, — is  the  glory  of  modern  education.  But, 
after  all,  there  are  other  facts  of  child-nature  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  in  considering  this  subject.  The  child  can- 
not be  carried  through  a  course  of  thorough  studies,  even 
in  the  grammar-school  sense,  and  the  child  think  it  all 
pleasure  and  amusement.  There  is  much  woi'k  to  be  done 
that  is  dry  and  irksome.  The  majorit}*  of  children  do  not 
of  themselves  take  to  books  and  to  studies  in  any  such 
sense  as  will  make  them  scholars,  simpl}'  from  their  own 
bent.  Almost  all  children  love  nature  and  pictures,  and 
take  to  children's  books ;  but  this  native  momentum  will 
carry  few  children  through  school.  The  fact  is,  the  mo- 
ment discipline  (I  use  the  word  in  a  wide  sense),  is  gone 
from  a  schoolroom,  studv  is  gone.  There  must  be  set  les- 
sons, definite  requirements,  and  fixed  recitations  (which 
are  times  of  reckoning).  As  far  as  possible,  the  good 
teacher  will  prevent  studies  from  becoming  tasks  and 
drudgery,  but  he  will  not  leave  children  to  understand 
that  pursuing  them  depends  wholly  upon  their  pleasure. 
Education  is  not  one  of  the  amusements.  If,  then,  there 
must  be  stimulus  found  outside  of  love  of  stud}-  and  the 
ends  of  study,  where  shall  we  find  it?  Whei*e  can  it  be 
more  legitimatel}-  sought  than  in  love  of  success  and  in 
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fear  of  failure?  This  love  and  this  fear  are  powerful 
motive  forces  in  the  human  soul,  planted  there  bj  God ; 
and  the}'  may,  within  due  limits,  be  utilized  in  education 
as  well  as  in  other  things.  Guard  such  stimulation  from 
abuse  as  best  we  ma}',  some  harm  will,  no  doubt,  still  be 
done ;  but  the  repl}'  is  the  old  one,  —  it  is  impossible  to 
devise  any  system  of  agencies  that  will  not,  or  ma}'  not, 
■work  injury  in  some  cases.  In  this  case,  the  evil  is  more 
than  counterweighted  by  the  good.-' 

2.  Examinations  can  also  be  made  a  valuable  part  of 
instruction.  Repetition  is  the  mother  of  studies,  and 
pupils  should  be  tested  in  what  the}'  have  done.  In  prin-. 
ciple,  the  examination  does  not  differ  from  the  weekly  or 
monthly  review.  It  serves  a  good  purpose  in  causing 
the  pupil  to  go  again  over  the  field  that  he  has  tilled  ;  in 
bringing  together  his  knowledge  of  a  given  subject,  or  of  a 
division  thereof;  and  in  revealing,  both  to  himself  and  to 
his  teacher,  the  defects  in  his  work.  Then  something  may 
fairly  be  claimed  in  the  very  field  that  the  critic  has  wholly 
appropriated.     The  child  must  be  trained  to  meet  emer- 

^  Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  in  his  "  Talk  "  on  examinations,  starts  out 
resolutely,  as  though  he  were  going  to  sweep  examinations  wholly 
away.  In  his  first  sentence  he  says  :  "  The  greatest  ohstacle  in 
the  way  of  real  teaching  to-day  is  the  standard  of  examinations.' 
But  the  reader  soon  discovers  that  what  the  Colonel  means  is  this : 
Examinations  are  conducted  by  wrong  methods,  and  are  used  for 
wrong  purposes.  He  inveighs  against  "  disconnected  questions,"  but 
says :  "  Examinations  should  test  the  conditions  and  progress  of 
mind  in  its  development."  "  The  only  just  way  to  examine  pupils  is 
to  find  out  what  the  teacher  has  tauglit,  and  her  manner  and  method 
of  teaching."  In  fact  he  approves  of  three  kinds  of  examinations  : 
the  superintendent's  examination,  to  ascertain  whether  the  principals 
under  his  charge  have  tlie  requisite  .ability  and  knowledge  to  organ- 
ize, supervise,  and  teach  a  large  scliool ;  the  principal's  examination, 
"to  test  the  teaching  power  of  his  teachers  ;  "  tlie  teacher's  examina- 
tion, to  "  test  the  mental  growth  of  her  pupils." — "  Talks  on  Teach- 
ing," pp.  150-156. 
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gencies ;  he  most  learn  to  control  his  nervous  and  emo- 
tional states ;  his  will  must  be  strengthened :  and  this 
cannot  be  done  without  trial.  Perhaps  the  answer  is, 
"Do  all  these  things  when  less  depends  upon  them;" 
but  this  is  the  reply:  "They  are  things  that  cannot  be 
done  save  when  something  important  does  depend  upon 
them."  Excesses  there  have  been,  and  still  are ;  but, 
commonly',  the  things  complained  of  have  a  certain  com- 
pensation. 

3,  Examinations  and  promotions.  Promotions  are 
made,  or  are  supposed  to  be  made,  on  the  basis  of 
knowledge,  and  the  examination  is  one  test  of  knowl- 
edge. Here  we  are  met  with  the  questions:  "Does 
not  the  teacher  know  what  pupils  deserve  promotion? 
And  if  he  does,  why  subject  the  child  to  a  needless 
strain  ?"  The  strain,  dn\y  hmited,  is  not  needless,  —  it  has 
other  uses ;  but  here  we  will  assume  that  promotions  are 
its  onlj'  defence.  The  reph'  to  the  questions  is  found 
in  these  three  facts :  (1)  The  teacher  cannot  always  be 
intrusted  with  so  important  and  delicate  a  matter  as 
promotions.  Unfortunateh*  some  teachere  have  not  the 
requisite  judgment  and  freedom  from  bias.  (2)  Even  if 
the  teacher  had  in  abundance  all  the  mental  and  moral 
qualities  required,  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  leave  pro- 
motions wholl}'  with  him.  As  it  is,  no  complaint  against 
the  teacher  is  commoner  than  that  he  is  unjust  and  par- 
tial. "He  has  favorites,"  it  is  said.  While  I  do  not 
admit  that  the  charge,  in  general,  is  just,  it  is  made, 
and  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  conducting  schools.  Now 
most  parents,  even  though  disappointed  and  irate,  will 
absolve  the  teacher  from  blame  for  the  pupil's  failure 
when  they  see,  in  writing,  the  result  of  an  examination 
expressl}-  made  to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge ;  but  the 
amount  of  criticism  that  some  of  them  would  heap  upon 
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teachers,  if  teachers  made  the  promotions  without  exam- 
inations, would  not  be  pleasant  to  hear  or  to  see.  In 
self-defence,  the  teacher  would  be  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  marks  of  daily  recitations ;  and  this  would  not  be 
a  sufficient  refuge,  to  sa}^  nothing  of  the  evils  of  a  tech- 
nical marking  s^-stem.  (3)  A  sj-stem  of  schools  requires 
a  degree  of  uniform  it}',  —  a  certain,  not  a  fixed  or  me- 
chanical, degree ;  and  a  uniform  course  of  stud}',  sup- 
ported by  stated  examinations  on  the  same  questions, 
seems  essential  to  this  end.  However,  I  must  not  dis- 
miss this  subject  until  I  have  distinctly  declared  that  pro- 
motions should  not  depend  wholly  upon  examinations. 
The  teacher's  judgment,  based  upon  daily  observation, 
should  be  one  element  in  answering  the  question,  "  Shall 
this  child  pass  ?  "  His  examination-paper  is  not  always  a 
just  measure  of  the  pupil's  ability  ;  it  is  sometimes  better 
and  sometimes  worse  than  his  school  work.  Hence  the 
teacher's  judgment,  to  a  degree,  should  be  consulted. 
The  two  are  necessary  complements.  The  examination 
checks  the  "recommended  list,"  and  the  list  checks  the 
examination.  The  list  will  in  most  cases  save  the  de- 
serving pupils  who  have  fared  hardly  in  examination, 
and  the  examination  will  be  a  bulwark  about  the  teacher, 
protecting  him  against  those  who  complain  of  unfairness 
and  personal  bias. 

4.  The  examination  is  not  onl}'  a  test  of  the  pupil,  but, 
through  the  pupil,  also  of  the  teacher.  "  What  teachers 
are  competent?"  is  a  very  impoi'tant  question.  As  re- 
spects instruction,  the  examination  of  the  pupil  tests  the 
teacher's  abilit}- ;  the  pupil's  knowledge  is  a  measure  of 
the  teacher's  power.  It  ma}-  be  asked.  Cannot  the  super- 
visor discover  the  fact  in  question?  He  could  in  time, 
provided  he  could  make  his  visits  frequently  enough  ;  but 
the  supervising  force  in  city  schools  is  rarely  adequate  to 
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do  the  work.  Then  it  should  be  remembered  that  while 
some  teachers  always  do  their  best  in  the  supervisor's 
presence,  others  do  their  worst.  Teachers  who  appear  to 
excellent  advantage  to  the  occasional  visitor,  sometimes 
appear  to  poor  advantage  in  the  examination  of  their 
classes ;    and  vice  versa. 

In  stating  the  objections  to  examinations,  perhaps  I 
should  have  made  formal  mention  of  the  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  high-pressure  sjstera.  This  con- 
nection is  a  fact.  But  this,  like  the  objections  already 
considered,  is  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things.  Ex- 
aminations are  not  inseparable  from  high  pressure.  At 
most  the  thing  complained  of  is  a  tendenc}'  that  may  be 
successfully  resisted  bN*  intelligence  and  firmness.  These 
directions,  faithfulh'  followed,  will  save  most  of  the  trouble, 
—  ( 1 )  The  work  of  the  pupil  shall  be  well  done  ;  (2)  the 
test  shall  be  a  fair  one,  and  shall  not  come  too  often  ;  (3) 
the  teacher  shall  manage  the  examination  with  due  dis- 
cretion. Often  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  found  in  the 
teacher's  own  mental  state.  He  *'  crams ; "  he  talks  "  ex- 
amination "  and  "  passing :  "  he  carries  with  him  an  air  of 
nervousness  and  excitement,  that  the  children  inhale  as  an 
infection.  The  result  may  be  easih'  forecasted.  At  the  same 
time  the  teacher  is  often  beset  by  pupils  and  by  parents, 
upon  the  one  hand  ;  i)ossibh',  also,  by  the  superintendent 
upon  the  other.  If  the  official  head  of  the  schools  is  full 
of  false  ideas;  if  he  is  too  intent  upon  his  "system,"  — 
the  teachers  will  be  apt  to  take  their  cue  from  him.  In 
justice  to  the  superintendent,  it  should  be  added  that  he 
has  not  alwa3-s  sufficient  time  to  see  what  his  teachers 
are  doing,  and  he  is  compelled  to  depend  in  a  degree  upon 
formal  reports. 

The  advantages  of  examinations  will  not  be  equally 
great  in  all  cases.     In  the  no-system  schools  of  an  earlier 
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day  the  rudimentary  classification  and  grading  were  mainly 
the  result  of  natural  selection.  Examinations  to  assist 
promotions  and  to  test  teachers  were  little  called  for. 
The}'  are  not  now  so  important  in  villages  and  towns  as 
in  cities.  Here  classification  and  grading,  while  some- 
times tyrannical,  are  necessities.  Nor  can  the}'  be  left  to 
spontaneous  forces,  but  must  be  regulated  by  the  judg- 
ment of  teachers  and  supervisors. 

But  the  teachers  and  the  methods  of  the  schools  do  not 
receive  all  the  criticism :  the  work  actualh'  done  is  chal- 
lenged as  well.  For  example,  a  current  charge  against 
the  public  school  is  that  it  does  not  fit  youths  for  the 
duties  of  life.  The  proper  answer  to  this  charge  is  the 
frank  admission  that  in  a  measure  it  is  true.  For  many  of 
the  duties  of  life  the  school  does  not  directly  fit  children ; 
what  is  more,  it  was  never  intended  to  do  so.  This  can 
best  be  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  origin  and  history  of 
common  schools. 

Schools  for  the  people  sprang  up  in  various  countries  in 
connection  with  the  Protestant  Reformation,  as  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Scotland.  Luther's  Address  to  the  Common 
Councils  of  the  Cities  of  German}-  in  behalf  of  Christian 
Education,  may  be  called  the  head-spring  of  popular  edu- 
cation. The  first  ideas  of  such  education  may  seem  to  us 
somewhat  narrow.  However  this  may  be,  the  founders 
looked  to  religion  and  to  politics.  Their  idea  was  not  so 
much  the  development  of  the  man  as  the  creation  of  ability 
to  know  and  to  defend  his  rights  of  person  and  of  con- 
science. The  old  argument  ran  somewhat  in  this  way  : 
Education  is  knowledge,  knowledge  is  power,  and  power 
is  a  defence  against  State  and  Church.  A  great  deal  is 
said  in  the  early  documents  about  the  citizen  and  the 
State.  Thus  Luther,  in  the  Address  mentioned,  said : 
"  That  which  constitutes  the  prosperity  of  a  city  is  not  its 
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treasures,  its  strong  walls,  its  beautiful  mansions,  and  its 
brilliant  decorations.  The  real  wealth  of  a  city,  its  safety 
and  its  force,  is  an  abundance  of  citizens,  instructed,  hon- 
est, and  cultivated.  Ignorance  is  more  dangerous  for  a 
people  than  are  the  armies  of  an  enemy."  Milton,  in  his 
Essay  on  establishing  a  Free  Commonwealth,  said:  "To 
make  the  people  Attest  to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to 
govern,  will  be  to  mend  our  conupt  and  faulty  education." 
Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  That  which 
makes  a  good  constitution  must  keep  it, —  namely,  men  of 
wisdom  and  virtue."  The  American  fathers  also  made 
the  political  ends  of  education  prominent.  Washington 
said:  "In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government 
gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened."  By  this  time,  however,  the 
ground  of  the  argument  shifted.  The  king  and  the  bishop 
were  no  more  feared  ;  the  public  enemy  was  rather  the  igno- 
rant citizen.  It  is  not  now  the  citizen  against  the  State  or 
the  Church,  but  the  State  against  the  demagogue  and  the 
ignorant  voters  behind  him,  as  well  as  against  the  vicious 
classes.  So  the  argument  now  ran:  "The  State  must 
educate  in  self-defence."  As  Lord  Macaulaj-  put  it  : 
' '  Whoever  has  the  right  to  hang,  has  the  right  to  edu- 
cate." As  before,  citizenship  is  the  prominent  feature. 
But  what  is  requisite  to  citizenship?  The  citizen  must  be 
taught  to  read  and  to  write ;  he  must  receive  a  measure 
of  mental  discipline  :  he  must  learn  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  to  think,  — in  a  word,  he  must  be  put  u[X>n  his  feet. 
But,  fortunately,  the  education  that  the  man  needs  as  a 
citizen  he  also  needs  as  farmer,  as  artisan,  as  tradesman, 
or  as  scholar ;  and  the  education  that  he  needs  in  these 
capacities,  or  an}-  one  of  them,  he  also  needs  as  a  man, 
to  unfold  his  being.  Xaturally,  as  prince  and  priest  re- 
treated, as  the  people  became  more  and  the  government 
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less,  as  the  democratic  tide  rose  higher  and  higher,  the 
civil  aspect  of  education  came  to  attract  less  attention ; 
men  began  to  think  more  of  training  the  man  ;  and  later 
some  began  to  think  of  the  fitting  of  the  man  for  particu- 
lar pursuits.  Here  we  reach  the  tendencies  of  to-da}*,  — 
the  man  and  the  trade.  These  tendencies  1  shall  not  here 
discuss  further  than  to  point  out  what  is  meant  when  it  is 
asserted  that  the  school  fails  to  fit  A'outh  for  the  duties  of 
life. 

First,  popular  education  has  accomplished  what  was 
originally  proposed  ;  it  is  no  failure,  but  a  grand  success. 
This  is  almndantly  confirmed  b}'  bringing  the  results  into 
relation  with  the  ideas  of  tlie  founders.  What  they  mean 
who  make  the  criticism  is,  that  the  schools  do  not  fit  girls 
for  domestic  duties,  or  bo^'s  for  manual  employments ;  that 
they  do  not  educate  "the  hand,"  —  a  statement  that  is 
quite  true  in  the  immediate  sense  of  the  word  "  fit."  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  instruction  lies  quite 
outside  of  the  field  of  education  as  formerly  understood. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  assumed,  first,  that  the  school  is  only 
one  of  several  agencies  for  preparing  children  for  life ; 
and  secondly,  that  manual  dexterities  and  trades  do  not 
lie  within  its  compass.  It  has,  indeed,  been  held  that 
the  school  education  is  an  excellent  general  preparation 
for  whatever  the  bo}'  or  girl  may  wish  to  do ;  but  nobody 
has  considered  the  schoolmaster  a  teacher  of  domestic 
and  mechanic  arts.  If  we  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  a  change  should  be  made,  then  the  sphere  of 
the  schools  should  be  enlarged ;  then  the  early  idea  of 
citizenship  and  the  present  idea  of  development  are  too 
narrow.  The  fact  remains  that  the  charge,  "the  schools 
do  hot  fit  for  life,"  is  a  charge  that  they  do  not  do  what 
they  were  never  expected  to  do.  When  we  inquire,  we 
find  that  the  charge  involves  a  proposition  to  cliange,  in 
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part,  the  field  of  public  education,  and  to  adapt  the  school 
to  new  purposes. 

Before  passing  to  the  next  point,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
criticism  just  considered,  —  namely,  that  public  schools  do 
not  fit  children  for  life,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  persistent 
determination  to  require  too  much  of  schools  and  to  over- 
weight them.  But  this  is  a  mistake  that  has  often  been 
made  before.  Ever3-  useful  agent  is  overestimated  and 
overtasked  in  its  turn.  "  Each  age,"  says  Mr.  Wallace, 
"  has  its  peculiar  social  and  political  panaceas.  One 
generation  puts  its  trust  in  religion,  another  in  philan- 
thropy, a  third  in  written  constitutions,  a  fourth  in  univer- 
sal sutfrage,  a  fifth  in  popular  education,"^  The  common 
school  is  now  having  its  turn.  Thousands  refuse  to  be 
satisfied  until  it  shall  fit  children  for  the  duties  of  life,  not 
in  its  old  sphere,  but  in  the  new  spheres  that  it  is  pressed 
to  enter. 

Another  and  a  much  more  serious  charge  against  the 
school  is  that  it  actually  unfits  ciiildren  for  the  duties  of 
life.  Here  the  argument  runs  somewhat  as  follows :  La- 
bor is  the  lot  of  the  humau  race  ;  the  few  only  can  be  idle, 
the  man}-  must  work ;  some  employments  involve  more 
mental,  others  more  phjsical,  elements  ;  onl}-  a  small  num- 
ber can  follow  the  higher  occupations,  partly  because  only 
a  small  number  are  fitted  for  them,  and  parth*  because  the 
demand  is  relativel}-  much  less ;  the  mass  of  men  must  pur- 
sue manual  employments.  Again,  the  popular  education  is 
in  books  and  in  literature  ;  it  does  not  turn  the  faces  of  chil- 
dren towards,  but  rather  away  from,  the  life  that  is  before 
the  majority  of  them  ;  it  looks  to  the  higher  schools  and 
to  scholarship ;  it  makes  clerks,  accountants,  reporters, 
and  professional  men,  and  fills  the  "genteel"  occupa- 
tions ;  it  makes  boys  and  girls  dissatisfied  with  the  work 

1  "  Russia,"  p.  393.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.     1877. 
21 
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of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  fills  them  with  vague  aspira- 
tion for  "  the  larger  life  ;"  it  spoils  them  for  things  that 
they  might  do,  and  does  not  qualify  them  for  things  that 
they  wish  to  do.  In  consequence  of  these  facts  (the  argu- 
ment runs  on)  false  views  of  life  and  labor  are  engendered  ; 
the  supply  of  higher  labor  is  too  great,  of  lower  labor  too 
small ;  society  is  full  of  men  and  women  who  are  badh- 
placed,  and  hence  are  unsuccessful  and  unhappy ;  the 
number  of  these  unsuccessful  and  unhappy  people  is  all 
the  time  increasing ;  the  apex  of  our  society  is  becoming 
too  large  for  the  base.  "  Advertise  for  a  good  mechanic, 
and  you  will  scarcely  get  a  response,"  sa3-s  a  miUionnaire 
in  a  published  interview ;  "  advertise  for  a  clerk,  and  j'ou 
will  have  fifty  applicants."  This  is  an  epitome  of  the 
argument.  Sentimentalists  will  vehemently  den^'  some 
of  these  propositions,  schoolmasters  as  vehemently  deny 
others  ;  but  the  social  philosopher  will  say  at  once  that 
they  cannot  be  brushed  away  by  sweeping  denials.  To 
take  up  the  propositions  carefully'  one  b}'  one  would  re- 
quire a  dissertation ;  and  here  they  must  be  disposed  of 
in  a  page  or  two. 

There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this  view  of  the  subject. 
Some  of  the  propositions  just  given  must  be  admitted  out- 
right, others  when  duly  qualified.  That  the  American 
people  are  a  restless,  striving,  dissatisfied  people  has 
alread}'  been  strongly  asserted.  The  words  "  try,"  "go," 
"  vim,"  "  snap,"  etc.,  are  as  well  worn  as  any  in  our 
working  vocabular3'.  With  us,  time  is  monej-,  not  culture 
or  spiritual  growth.  In  no  other  countrj'  has  the  gos- 
pel of  dissatisfaction  and  endeavor  been  so  widel3'  and  so 
fervently  preached,  —  not,  however,  dissatisfaction  with 
societj'  or  the  government,  as  in  Germany  or  Russia, 
but  with  one's  self,  one's  work  and  acquisitions.  It  has  not 
led  to   terrific   explosions,  because  there   is   in   America 
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SO  much  room  for  effort  and  achievement.  How  far  the 
results  are  good  will  be  disputed  ;  and  men  will  differ 
upon  the  question  according  to  their  temper  and  habits 
of  mind.  One  result  is  a  considerable  number  of  displace- 
ments and  failures  in  our  societ}'.  These  occur,  however, 
in  all  societies.  Sydney  Smith  said  it  was  matter  of  re- 
gret that  the  round  men  so  often  get  into  the  square  holes, 
the  square  men  into  the  round  holes.  That  this  hap- 
pens more  frequently  in  -  our  country  tlian  in  others,  it 
would  be  hard  to  prove.  But  there  is  this  difference :  in 
tUe  old  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  greater  numl)er 
of  displacements  and  failures  are  due  to  want  of  oppor- 
tunit}- :  the}-  are  at  the  bottom  of  society,  where  thousands 
are  found  fitted  by  nature  for  better  things ;  while  in  our 
country  they  are  apt  to  be  higher  up,  and  are  due  to  an 
overplus  of  ambition  and  effort.  This  is  incident  to  repub- 
lican government  and  democratic  society.  Granting,  for 
argument's  sake,  that  the  American  genius  is  too  energetic 
and  pushing,  how  far  are  the  schools  in  fault?  This  ques- 
tion has  already  been  answered  in  substance,  and  the  an- 
swer need  not  be  rei>eated.  If  it  be  in  some  degree  true, 
as  a  popular  magazine  writer  asserted  a  few  j-ears  ago,  that 
••  great  numbers  of  teachers  and  principals  of  our  high 
schools  in  country  places  have  for  several  yeare  explicitly 
taught  their  pupils,  and  urged  upon  parents,  the  sentiment 
that  in  this  country  education  should  raise  all  who  obtain 
it  above  the  necessit}*  of  drudgery ;  that  there  are  better 
wa3s  of  makiug  a  living  than  manual  labor  ' at  so  much  for 
a  da^'s  work ; '  and  that  these  higher  ways  will  be  open 
to  those  who  'get  an  education,'"^  —  the  teachers  and 
principals  aforesaid  can  fairlj*  plead  that  the  same  lessons 
are  taught  in  many  other  places  than  in  schools.  Then  the 
charge  that  the  schools  are  unfitting  children  for  life  rests 

1  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  October,  1878,  p.  396. 
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upon  the  assumption  that  intellectual  education   may  be 
carried  too  far.     Whether  high  mental  training  and  man- 
ual  toil   are   incompatible,  I   do   not  inquire ;    but   even 
granting   that   they  are,  I   ask,  How  are   matters  to   be 
mended  ?     Grant  all  that  is  claimed  ;  grant  that  displace- 
ments  and   failures  are   numerous, — what   shall   we   do 
about  it?     This  is  the  practical  question.     Shall  we  im- 
prove matters  by  cutting  down  our  education  ;   by  preach- 
ing a  gospel  of  repression  and  contentment  rather  than 
of  aspiration   and  striving?      Shall   we   go   to   Asia   for 
methods?      Have    we    too    much    education,    too    many 
schools  ?     No  doubt  the  repl}'  will  be  :  "  We  have  not  too 
much  education,  but  much  of  what  we  have  is  wrong  in 
kind,  and  is  also  badly  distributed  ;  in  some  waj',  children 
get   educated   out   of  their   spheres."      The   question   of 
"spheres"  is  a  hard  one  to  manage.     Of  one  thousand 
children  one  year  old  or  ten  3ears  old,   how  many  are 
fitted   by  nature  for  an  advanced  education?  how  many 
for  higher,  and  how  manj-  for  lower,  capacities  in  life? 
Who  shall  sa}'  that  t/iese  shall  be  educated  for  manual, 
and  those  for  mental,  occupations?     Special  aptitudes  do 
not  usually  declare  themselves  in  early  N'ears.     It  would, 
indeed,  be  great  folly  to  give,  or  to  attempt  to  give,  all 
boys  a  college  education ;  but  there  is  no  infallible  method 
by  wiiich  bo3s  can  be  separated  into  those  who  are  fit, 
and  those  who  are  unfit,  to  go  to  college.     This  question, 
like  a  thousand  others,  must  answer  itself.     It  is  both 
foolish  and  wrong  to  place  false  views  of  life  before  the 
young  ;  but,  after  all,  the  aspirations  of  the  heart  and  the 
facts  of  the  world,  — in  a  word,  the  laws  of  the  mind  and 
of  life,  — must  settle  all  such  questions  as  this.     The  man 
who  thinks  that  it  can  be  wisely'  settled  by  disheartening 
counsel  and  gloomy  prophec}'  addressed  to  the  young,  will 
find  himself  greatly  mistaken.     Practical  natural  selection 
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is  the  power  to  which  we  must  look  in  such  eases.  Once 
more,  the  claiui  that  our  popular  education  is  wrong  in  kind, 
is  put  forward  bv  those  who  advocate  manual  training. 
This  question  has  been  discussed  in  previous  papers  ;  here 
it  suffices  to  sa}-  that  the  gloom}'  views  of  American  jouth 
entertained  in  some  quarters  partake  of  the  comical.  If 
you  will  collect  a  company  of  rich  men  past  the  meridian 
of  life  in  a  city  parlor  after  dinner,  and  will  start  them  to 
talking  about  education  and  our  youth,  you  will  call  out 
views  that,  by  their  tone  of  gloom  and  discouragement, 
will  astonish  3'ou,  unless  you  have  once  had  such  an  exj^e- 
rience.  "  Boys  leave  the  farms  and  flock  to  the  city ; 
they  shun  the  trades,  and  flv  to  store-keeping ;  the}'  will 
not  work,  and  want  to  make  money  easily,"  etc.  Prob- 
ably the  talk  will  be  all  the  gloomier  if  a  majority  of  the 
gentlemen  present  themselves  came  from  farms.  But 
while  streams  of  such  talk  as  this  flow  in  parlors,  in 
newspapers,  and  in  magazines,  the  fact  is,  the  American 
people  are  the  most  enterprising  and  energetic,  the  richest 
and  the  hardest-working,  people  in  the  world ;  and  it  is 
this  fact  that  makes  the  after-dinner  talk  aforesaid  so 
diverting. 

But,  after  all,  the  deepest  question  involved  in  this  sub- 
ject has  not  yet  been  touched.  It  is  the  question.  What  is 
the  real  relation  between  our  advanced  education  —  mean- 
ing by  that  phrase  all  the  education  beyond  the  grammar 
school  —  and  American  progress  ?  He  who  shall  discuss 
this  question  formally  and  fully  will  find  himself  compelled 
to  admit  that  there  is  among  us  a  good  deal  of  misdirected 
education,  and  that  there  are  in  societ}-  a  good  manj-  mis- 
takes and  displacements  ;  but  he  will  find  that  in  a  country 
full  of  enterprise  and  ambition,  where  there  is  large  oppor- 
tunity and  freedom,  such  misdii-ection  and  displacements 
are  in  the  nature  of  the  things,  and  are  unavoidable.     He 
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will  also  find  that  there  is  much  need  of  wise  counsel  for 
the  3'oung  on  the  part  of  parents  and  of  public  teach- 
ers. He  will  find,  further,  that  the  American  method 
of  determining  positions  and  employments  is  far  better 
adapted  to  developing  society  as  a  whole  than  any  other. 
He  will  find,  finall}-,  that  our  marvellous  progress  of  a  ma- 
terial sort  is  closely  connected  with  our  general  education, 
and  that  our  strongest  guaranty  against  the  powerful  ma- 
terializing tendencies  of  the  age  is  our  higher  colleges  and 
institutions.^ 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  correct  an  error  to  which  the 
general  public  is  prone,  —  namel}',  the  assumption  that 
a  s3-stem  of  schools  can  be  made  to  correspond  to  a  par- 
ticular set  of  local  circumstances.  A  citj'  presents  a  large 
number  of  social  types  and  a  great  variety  of  material 
conditions.  In  one  part  are  wide  streets,  ample  lawns, 
pleasant  homes,  excellent  social  conditions ;  in  another 
part,  narrow  lanes,  squalid  homes,  foul  air,  poverty-,  and 
wretchedness.  The  school-house  is  the  most  uncomfort- 
able and  unhealthy  house  that  some  children  ever  spend 
much  time  in ;  it  is  also  the  pleasantest  and  most 
healthful  house  that  others  ever  enter.  Now  the  fallacy 
is,  that  a  school  regimen  can  be  based,  and  should  be 
based,  on  one  set  of  conditions.  To  a  certain  extent, 
local  conditions  and  local  wants  can  be  met;  but,  after 
all,  the  range  of  such  adaptation  is  limited.  Accordingly, 
the  fact  needs  to  be  fully  and  strongly'  set  forth,  that 
the  public  schools  are  common  schools ;  that  they  are 
intended  for  the  commonalty- ;  and  that  the}-  must  mainly 
meet  common  —  that  is,  average  —  wants. 

1  An  able  discussion  of  the  question,  "  Does  tlie  Common  School 
educate  Children  above  the  Station  they  are  expected  to  occupy  in 
Life?  "  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  will  be  found  in  "  Education"  for  May- 
June,  1883. 
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I  must  now  close  with  a  few  words  concerning  the  con- 
tention over  health.  It  is  generall3-  claimed  by  ph)sicians, 
and  as  generall}'  denied  hy  teachers,  that  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  pupils  break  down  physically  in  school.  Which 
view  is  right  and  which  is  wrong  (if,  indeed,  either  is 
wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong),  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
decide,  but  shall  point  out  how  the  mental  habits  and 
occupations  both  of  phAsician  and  of  teacher  tend  to  lead 
them  into  conclusions  parti}'  false. 

An}'  really  valuable  inquiry  into  this  subject  must  be 
strictly  inductive ;  but  while  the  inquir}-  must  be  induc- 
tive, it  is  an  induction  attended  b}-  some  peculiar  diffi- 
culties. Men  sometimes  go  wild  over  a  mass  of  facts. 
The  truth  is,  facts  are  of  little,  if  any  value,  until  they 
have  been  sifted,  classified,  and  interpreted.  The  Baco- 
nian method  Las  not  alx)lished  theorv- ;  it  has  placed  theory 
after  the  facts,  not  before  them.  Suppose  it  be  charged 
that  a  large  number  of  children  in  the  schools  are  in  poor 
health.  This  is  a  plain  question  of  fact,  and  can  be  ver}' 
easil}'  determined.  But  the  philosopher  asks,  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  state  of  affairs  ?  All  the  facts  ever  gathered 
by  the  vital  statistician,  until  carefully  sifted,  will  never 
answer  this  question.  It  is  not  a  question  easil}'  an- 
swered ;  and  man}'  teachers  and  parents,  as  well  as 
many  physicians,  from  want  of  the  requisite  power  of 
analysis,  are  incapable  of  the  effort.  It  brings  us  into 
the  region  of  cause  and  effect,  —  that  high  region  where 
so  many  and  such  serious  mistakes  are  made  in  reason- 
ing. One  of  the  most  frequent  and  flagrant  of  these  mis- 
takes is  to  conclude,  when  one  thing  follows  another,  that 
the  two  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  thus 
confounding  -post  hoc  and  propter  hoc,  —  a  fallacy  under 
which  more  popular  delusions  can  be  exhibited  than  under 
any  other  known  to  logic.      For  example,  it  has  been 
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observed  that  the  ratio  of  the  convicts  in  our  prisons  who 
cannot  read  and  write,  to  the  whole  number  of  convicts,  is 
Yeiy  gi-eat :  from  which  fact  it  has  been  inferred  that  illit- 
eracy is  the  principal  cause  of  crime.  That  there  is  no 
such  necessary  relation  between  illiteracy  and  crime  has 
been  fullj^  shown  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  a  passage 
•which  has  taught  one  person  at  least  to  be  slow,  especially 
when  reasoning  on  social  affairs,  to  accept  co-existence  or 
consecutiveness  of  time  as  indicating  cause  and  effect. 
Here  is  the  passage  :  — 

"  We  have  no  evidence  that  education,  as  commonly  under- 
stood, is  a  preventive  of  crime.  Those  perpetually  reiterated 
newspaper  paragraphs,  in  which  the  ratios  of  instructed  to  unin- 
structed  convicts  are  so  triumphantly  stated,  prove  just  nothing. 
Before  any  inference  can  be  drawn  it  must  be  shown  that  these 
instructed  and  uninstructed  convicts  come  from  two  equal  sec- 
tions of  society,  alike  in  all  other  respects  but  that  of  knowledge; 
similar  in  rank  and  occupation,  having  similar  advantages, 
laboring  under  similar  temptations.  But  this  is  not  only  not 
the  truth,  it  is  nothing  like  the  truth.  The  many  ignorant 
criminals  belong  to  a  most  unfavorably  circumstanced  class; 
whilst  the  few  educated  ones  are  from  a  class  comparatively 
favored.  As  things  stand  it  would  be  equally  logical  to  infer 
that  crime  arises  from  going  without  animal  food,  or  from  liv- 
ing in  badly- ventilated  rooms,  or  from  wearing  dirty  shirts;  for 
were  the  inmates  of  a  jail  to  be  catechised,  it  would  doubtless 
be  found  that  the  majority  of  them  had  been  placed  in  these 
conditions.  Ignorance  and  crime  are  not  cause  and  effect;  they 
are  coincident  results  of  the  same  cause.  To  be  wholly  untaught 
is  to  have  moved  amongst  those  whose  incentives  to  wrong-doing 
are  strongest ;  to  be  partially  taught  is  to  have  been  one  of  a 
class  subject  to  less  urgent  temptations;  to  be  well  taught 
is  to  have  lived  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  usual  mo- 
tives for  transgression.  Ignorance,  therefore  (at  least  in  the 
statistics  referred  to),  simply  indicates  the  presence  of  crime- 
producing  influences,  and  can  no  more  be  called  the  cause  of 
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crime  than  the  falling  of  a  barometer  can  be  called  the  cause 
of  rain."  ^ 

No  doubt  education,  in  the  received  sense,  is  causally 
connected  with  virtue  in  an  indirect  way,  —  possibly  also  in 
a  direct  waj- ;  but  this  passage  shows  conclusively  that  the 
common  notion  is  not  necessarilj-  true,  and  is  quite  likely 
false.  It  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  arithmetic  or 
spelling  directly  produces  virtue. 

Now  let  it  be  granted  that  an  undue  proportion  of 
pupils  in  the  schools  are  breaking  down  in  health.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  cause  will  be  found  at  school. 
School  is  onl}-  one  element  in  the  pupil's  life.  He  leads 
a  home-life  besides,  and  verj'  likely  a  social  life  into  the 
bargain.  The  cause  of  his  loss  of  health  ma^'  be  at 
home.  His  health  may  fail  because  he  is  badly  fed  or 
clothed,  because  he  is  overworked  at  home,  l>ecause  he 
spends  too  much  time  in  society  or  on  the  streets ;  it 
ma}-  be  on  account  of  one,  or  two,  or  all  of  these  facts. 
Hence  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  and  acumen  to 
detennine  the  real  cause.  But  a  pupil's  health  shows  signs 
of  giving  way,  and  a  physician  is  called  in ;  the  five  hours 
a  day  spent  at  school  is  to  the  physician,  as  it  probably  is 
to  the  parent,  the  most  obtrusive  fact  of  the  pupil's  life. 
The  physician  says  the  child  is  studying  too  hard,  and 
recommends  that  he  be  taken  from  the  school ;  while  the 
report  goes  abroad  that  the  school-teacher  is  working  the 
children  to  death  !  This  may  be  the  fact,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  good  deal  of  ill-health  is  charged  to  the 
schools  which  ought  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  bad 
management  at  home. 

'     The  attempt  of  the  teacher   to  trace  a  pupil's  loss  of 
health  to  its  proper  cause  or  causes  is  attended  also  by 

1  "  Social  Statics,"  pp.  379-380.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1865. 
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difficulties.  Those  which  I  shall  mention  arise  from  his 
bias  as  a  teacher.  He  knows  what  a  pupil  should  do ; 
he  has  his  own  standards  of  work,  resting  on  expe- 
rience and  formulated  in  "the  course;"  and  he  is  con- 
stantly falling  into  habits  of  I'outine.  Not  only  so,  he  is 
interested  in  his  own  work,  thinks  the  business  of  the 
pupil  is  to  be  a  pupil,  and  is  as  apt  as  other  people  to 
place  the  causes  of  evils  at  a  distance  from  himself,  — 
in  other  words,  his  bias  predisposes  him  to  trace  failure  in 
health  to  the  pupil's  home  life.  What  is  more,  he  probably 
knows  as  little  of  the  child's  home  life  as  the  physician  or 
the  parent  knows  of  the  school  life.  If  a  child  leaves  the 
school,  perhaps  the  teacher  does  not  know  w^h}' ;  or  if  he 
knows  that  the  cause  is  ill-health,  he  loses  sight  of  the 
invalid,  and  thinks  no  more  about  him.  Besides,  the 
teacher  is  occupied  with  the  prominent  features  of  his 
work  ;  he  emphasizes  the  things  that  are  to  his  mind ;  he 
is  perhaps  more  interested  in  the  strong  and  vigorous 
pupils  than  in  the  weak  ones  ;  his  attention  is  fixed  on 
those  pupils  who  keep  on  to  the  end  of  the  march ;  and 
as  the  end  is  neared,  he  scarcely  notices  how  the  column 
has  thinned  out ;  or  if  he  does,  he  hardh-  inquires  after 
the  missing.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  true  of  all  teach- 
ers, or  of  the  same  teacher  at  all  times  ;  I  mean  only  that 
these  are  very  natural  tendencies  of  teachers.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  teacher,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
would  be  fitted  to  decide  how  much  study  should  be 
required  of  pupils  in  school :  probably  he  is ;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  fallible  his  judg- 
ments are  likely  to  be.  To  these  considerations  may  be 
added  the  teacher's  relative  want  of  physiological  and 
psychological  training,  and  his  perpetual  tendency  toward 
routine. 

Many  other  topics  germane  to  those  already  considered 
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could  properly  be  brought  within  the  range  of  this  discus- 
sion ;  but  the  paper  must  close.  It  is  hoped  that  some- 
thing has  been  done  to  clear  up  some  perplexing  questions 
that  will  be  sure  to  attract  more  rather  than  less  attention 
during  the  next  few  years. 


XIII. 

A  PHASE   or   COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

[An  Extract  from  a  Baccalaureate  Address  read  at  Hiram  College, 
June,  1879.] 

"  Fate  of  College  Graduates.  Washington,  April  18 
[1879].  —  It  is  not  generally  known  to  -what  extent  the  depart- 
ments here  absorb  the  educated  intellect  of  the  country.  A 
canvass  of  the  departments  shows  that  there  are  •  sixty-one 
gi'aduates  of  Yale,  thirty-five  of  Princeton,  and  thirty  of  Dart- 
mouth, occupying  clerkships  and  other  positions  in  the  service, 
and  an  equally  strong  representation  from  the  other  leading 
colleges  of  the  country.  Graduates  themselves  are  amazed  to 
find  the  number  of  fellow-graduates  stowed  away  in  the  depart- 
ments, mainly  as  clerks  on  salaries  of  $1,200,  $1,400,  $1,600, 
and  $1,800  per  annum.  A  Yale  professor,  who  was  here  a  short 
time  ago,  being  told  of  the  number  of  Yale  graduates  in  the 
departments,  exclaimed:  'Bless  my  soul!  is  it  the  mission 
of  Yale  to  graduate  scholars  to  occupy  twelve-hundred  dollar 
clerkships  in  Washington?  ' 

"  Most  of  these  men  are  dependent  upon  their  salaries  for 
support,  and  in  case  of  the  election  of  a  Democratic  President 
positive  distress  would  be  entailed.  Speaking  of  this  matter,  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  said  the  other  day,  that  in  case  of  a 
change  of  administration  from  Republican  to  Democratic,  and 
the  turning  out  of  seven  thousand  clerks  and  employees,  Wash- 
ington would  become  a  city  of  paupers." 

Abodt  the  time  that  this  despatch  appeared  in  the 
"  Cincinnati  Commercial,"  some  statistics  concerning  the 
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education  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Na- 
tional Congress  were  widely  published  in  the  newspapers. 
It  was  stated  that  of  the  seventj-six  Senators,  twenty-nine 
had  received  an  academical,  twent3'-six  a  collegiate,  and 
twenty-one  a  common-school,  education.  The  collegiates 
were  only  one  third  of  the  whole  number.  It  was  also 
stated  that  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  two  hundred 
and  ninety-three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  college  educated,  or  a  little  more  than  one  to  three. 
These  statistics,  taken  together,  furnish  food  for  thought ; 
and  I  shall  make  them  the  starting-point  for  my  brief 
Address. 

Unless  your  attention  has  before  been  called  to  this 
subject,  30U  are  probably  surprised  that  onl}-  one  third  of 
the  members  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  ever  went  to  col- 
lege. Perhaps  you  sa}-,  '•  This  is  a  proof  that  we  live  in 
degenerate  days ;  it  was  not  so  in  the  good  old  times." 
But  other  statistics  cut  us  off  from  taking  this  view  of  the 
case.  Three  hundred  and  fift}-  men  sersed  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  from  1774  to  1789,  and  onljone  hundred 
and  eighteen,  or  one  third  of  the  whole  number,  were 
gi-aduates  of  colleges.  Some  statistician  states  that  of 
5,337  men  who  have  been  elected  or  appointed  to  seats 
in  Congress,  counting  claimants  who  were  ncA^er  seated, 
1,773  have  received  a  classical,  collegiate,  or  liberal  edu- 
cation. Here  the  old  ratio  of  one  to  three  appears  again, 
and  forbids  our  saying  that,  relatively,  the  number  of  lib- 
erally educated  men  in  Congress  has  declined.  In  fact, 
the  ratio  of  one  to  three  is  verj-  constant. 

These  statistics  suggest  another  quer}'.  Does  the  Con- 
gress of  1879  represent  the  talents  and  scholarship  of  the 
nation  as  fully  and  fairh-  as  the  Continental  Congress,  or 
the  Congress  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  ^^ears  ago  represented 
them  ?     Mark  the  precise  nature  of  the  question ;  it   is 
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not :  Is  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  abilit}'  and  culture  of 
the  country  in  Congress  now  as  then?  That  would  be 
impossible.  Sirice  1789  our  population  has  increased 
more  than  one  thousand  per  cent,  while  the  size  of  Con- 
gress has  increased  only  three  hundred  per  cent.  As  the 
country  increases  in  population,  relatively  a  smaller  and 
smaller  number  of  men  will  appear  in  public  life.  Ohio  has 
but  two  Senators  in  1879  ;  she  had  two  in  1803.  True,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  based  on  population ;  but  the 
conditions  of  a  deliberative  assembly  keep  the  House  from 
groyv'mg  pari  passu  with  population.  In  the  decade  1803- 
1813  the  House  contained  one  hundred  and  fort^'-one 
members,  with  a  ratio  of  one  representative  to  every 
thirtj'-three  thousand  people.  The  number  of  members 
now  is  two  hundred  and  ninet^'-three,  with  a  ratio  of  one 
representative  to  130,533.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  if  we 
maintain,  or  even  raise,  the  standard  of  qualification  for 
the  public  service,  there  -will  be  constantl}^  diminishing 
room  for  distinguished  capacit}^  and  character,  and  that 
an  increasing  mass  of  talents  and  character,  relatively, 
must  remain  in  private  life.  These  obvious  facts  suggest 
two  reflections :  first,  public  life  must  occupj'  a  smaller 
place  than  formerly  in  the  average  3'oung  man's  horoscope  ; 
and  secoudh",  we  may  fairl}^  expect  that  the  public  offices 
will  be  the  objects  of  an  increasing  competition.  Indeed 
this  increasing  competition  has  already  appeared.  Politics 
have  even  now  become  what  the  Darwinians  call  a  "  strug- 
gle for  existence,"  attended,  of  course,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  politicians,  b^-  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest." 
However,  if  we  accept  the  hitter  view,  then  we  must  re- 
member that  Darwinism  takes  no  account  either  of  ability 
or  virtue,  further  than  that  it  is  an  element  of  power,  and 
renders  its  possessor  formidable  in  the  strenuous  competi- 
tion of  life. 
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The  question  is  not,  I  repeat,  whether  as  large  a  share 
of  the  talents  and  character  of  the  nation  is  in  public  life 
as  ninety  years  ago,  but  it  is  rather  this, — whether  said 
service,  notably  Congress,  as  well  represents  the  talents 
and  character  of  the  nation  now  as  it  did  then.  No  sta- 
tistics in  existence  answer  this  question,  nor  could  the 
evidence  on  either  side  be  fully  represented  in  columns  of 
figures.  To  be  valuable,  an  opinion  on  this  subject  must  be 
formed  from  a  study  of  our  history  for  one  hundred  years. 
My  own  answer  to  the  question  is  in  the  negative  ;  but  pos- 
sibly it  rests  on  no  better  foundation  than  the  current 
pessimism.  But  whether  the  Republic  is  or  is  not  as  well 
served  as  respects  abilit}',  training,  and  character  as  it  was 
when  it  was  j^ounger,  all  good  citizens  can  unite  in  wishing 
that  the  standard  might  be  raised.  That  there  is  abun- 
dant material  to  give  us  a  better  public  service  than  we 
have,  is  so  obvious  as  hardl}-  to  need  statement.  Let  ns 
now  go  back  to  the  first  group  of  statistics. 

One  does  not  like  to  read  in  a  Washington  "  special "  : 
"It  is  not  generalh'  known  to  what  an  extent  the  depart- 
ments here  absorb  the  educated  intellect  of  the  countrj." 
We  ma}-  well  object  that  the  language  is  stronger  than  the 
statistics  justify  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  an  unpleasantly 
large  number  of  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Dartmouth  men  are 
polishing  the  writing-desks  of  the  departments  with  their 
coat-sleeves.  It  reminds  us  of  those  Universit}'  men  who 
had  taken  honors  who  afterward  broke  stones  on  an 
Australian  road,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Froude  in  his  famous 
Address  ten  years  ago.^  Here,  however,  I  beg  you  not  to 
misunderstand  me, 

1,  It  is  no  argument  against  the  colleges  that  so  many 
men  are  found  in  the  departments  and  in  similar  places, 

*  "  Edacation  :  Inaugural  Address  at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews."   "  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects."     Second  Serien 
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If  we  grant  that  these  men  are  no  more  in  themselves  than 
the}'  would  have  been  without  their  college  training,  and 
that  the}'  serve  the  nation  no  better,  —  even  if  we  grant 
that  the}'  are  weaker,  and  not  stronger,  —  it  might  still  be 
true  that  they  are  the  less  competent  graduates,  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  collegiates  are  serving  the  country  in 
higher  and  more  responsible  capacities. 

2.  But  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  they  are  no 
more  in  themselves,  and  still  less  right  to  assume  that  they 
are  less  than  they  would  haA'e  been  without  the  college. 
Although  these  Yale  and  Princeton  men  may  be  filling 
twelve-hundred  dollar  clerkships,  they  may  be  a  great  deal 
more  in  themselves  than  they  would  or  could  have  been 
without  Yale  or  Princeton.  The  world  is  constantly 
applying  false  standards  to  the  measurement  of  men. 
However  it  may  be  in  Europe,  here  in  America  we  have 
too  exclusive  reference,  in  our  measurements,  to  public, 
professional,  and  business  life.  It  does  not  follow  that 
a  collegiate's  life  is  a  failure  because  he  has  not  figured 
successfully  in  politics  or  reached  distinction  in  the  pro- 
fessions. The  great  thing  is  not  the  greatness  of  a  man's 
position,  the  enlargement  of  his  fame,  or  the  distension  of 
his  pocket-book,  but  the  growth  of  the  man  himself.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  these  men  have  a  fuller  knowledge,  a  broader 
sweep  of  tho«ght,  a  wider  and  higher  appreciation  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good ;  if  they  draw  the  water 
of  life  from  more  and  deeper  wells,  —  then  is  Wisdom 
justified  of  her  children,  although  they  keep  their  ledgers 
no  better,  and  receive  no  higher  pay,  than  the  common- 
school  man  who  writes  at  the  next  desk. 

3.  Because  one  man  performs  routine  work  no  better 
than  another,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  no  more  valu- 
able as  a  member  of  society.  Here  come  in  the  false 
standards  once  more.     The  valuable  man  is  the  one  who 
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is  larger  than  his  work.  Before  we  speak  eon  tern  ptnously 
of  the  collegiates  in  the  Washington  departments,  let  us 
remember  that  Charles  Lamb  earned  his  living  b}-  writing 
ledgers  in  the  old  East  India  House ;  that  John  Stuart 
Mill  earned  his  by  writing  despatches  in  the  same  place ; 
and  that  Anthony  TroUope  was  an  officer  in  the  British 
Post-Offlce.  In  the  intenals  of  work  Lamb  wrote  the 
delightful  ••  Essays  of  Elia ; "  Mill  turned  aside  from  his 
despatches  to  sound  the  depths  of  philosophy  and  thread 
the  intricate  paths  of  logic  and  ix^litical  economy  ;  while 
Trolloi)e,  not  content  with  official  drudgery-,  has  delighted 
thousands  of  cultivated  readers  with  his  novels.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  we  have  a  Lamb,  a  Mill,  or  a  Trollope 
in  the  Treasur)'  or  in  the  General  Post-Office ;  but  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  sixty-one  graduates  of  Yale 
holding  clerkships  in  Washington  departments  are  more 
in  themselves,  and  more  to  the  world,  than  they  would  have 
been  had  they  not  been  to  Yale.  A  life  may  be  valuable 
to  the  world  and  attract  little  attention.  Indeed  society 
has  small  comprehension  of  its  obligations  to  men  of 
whom  it  has  heard  little  or  nothing,  —  a  scholar  quietl}' 
turning  over  his  books  here,  a  thinker  brooding  over 
some  deep  theme  there.  If  you  \oung  ladies  and  gentle- 
men live  to  middle  life,  you  will  meet  a  multitude  of  men 
who  will  tell  3-ou  that  to  be  successful  you  must  be 
great  in  name,  in  influence,  in  power,  or  in  money ;  but  I 
beg  you  not  to  believe  them,  but  to  listen  rather  to  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  when  He  tells  you:  "A  mans  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he 
possesseth." 

The  statistics  that  have  suggested  this  Address,  as  well 
as  many  other  well-known  facts  of  similar  character,  raise 
the  question  whether  the  education  now  furnished  b}'  the 
colleges  of  the  land  is  just  what  is  wanted,  —  especially 

22 
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•whether  it  is  as  closely  related  as  could  be  desired  to 
practical  life.  This  is  both  an  old  and  a  large  question, 
too  large  to  be  handled  within  my  limits ;  but  I  can  sug- 
gest some  thoughts  that  I  have  no  space  to  develop. 

As  respects  politics,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  col- 
leges are  not  in  a  direct  and  immediate  wa}^  a  very  potent 
force.  Of  course  they  help  to  form  public  opinion,  and 
they  are  not  without  a  certain  amount  of  direct  influence. 
But  when  we  take  up  our  current  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration, we  must  confess  that  neither  bears  very  marked 
traces  of  university  training.  What  a  confused  mass  is  a 
gear's  legislation  of  our  Congress  or  of  our  State  legis- 
lature !  To  be  sure,  the  explanation  is  partly'  in  the  mul- 
tiform and  confused  elements  found  in  our  social  and 
political  life  ;  but  it  is  largely  in  the  incompetenc}-  of  our 
legislators.  Moreover,  the  very  difHcultj-  of  our  contempo- 
rary pi'oblems  is  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  past  incom- 
petency. Look  at  our  revenue  laws  and  our  whole  scheme 
of  taxation,  for  example.  It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think, 
that  the  higher  education  of  Germany  or  England  is  a 
much  greater  political  force  than  the  higher  education  of  the 
United  States.  Now  it  does  not  follow  that  the  colleges 
are  wholl}*  at  fault,  or  at  fault  at  all  for  this  state  of  things  ; 
the  trouble  ma}'  be,  and  in  fact  is,  mainl}'  with  politics. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  A.  D.  White,  President  of  Cornell 
University,  now  on  leave  of  absence  as  minister  at  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  delivered  a  lecture  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
cities,  in  which,  to  quote  from  a  published  summary,  he 
called  "attention  to  the  need  of  a  larger  supply'  of  men 
properly  equipped  by  education  for  the  work  of  legislation 
and  administration."  He  spoke  of  "  the  immense  drafts 
which  our  system  of  government  makes  on  the  political 
capacit}^  of  the  country' ;  "  of  the  "  large  amount  of  hasty 
and  ill-advised  law-making,  and  slovenly  and  blundering 
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administration,  the  evil  effects  of  which  have  to  be  re- 
paired or  concealed  by  the  great  energy  and  intelligence 
of  the  people  and  the  vast  resources  of  the  countrj- ; " 
and  recommended  the  "  establishment  of  schools  or  de- 
partments of  political  science  bj-  our  leading  colleges,  in 
which  such  }Oung  men  as  choose  might  get  an  educaticyi 
in  political  economy,  in  the  use  of  statistics,  in  finance,  in 
general  jurisprudence  and  comparative  legislation."  The 
suggestion  is  an  excellent  one ;  but  if  the  colleges  should 
act  upon  it,  I  fear  it  would  be  much  less  fruitful  than 
some  miglit  expect.  An  incisive  critic,  pointing  out  some 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  wa}',  puts  in  the  foreground  "  the 
elaborateness  of  the  political  machinerj'  "  as  seen  in  "  the 
frequenc}'  of  elections  and  the  enormous  number  of  offices 
which  have  to  be  filled  b}-  election."  He  speaks  of  the 
methods  by  which  nominations  are  secured  and  canvasses 
carried  on ;  remarks  upon  the  great  amount  of  time  and 
energy  that  the  politician  who  continues  long  in  public 
life  must  spend  in  ways  having  no  bearing  on  his  public 
duties,  going  so  far  as  to  declare,  "  Politics  is,  owing  to 
the  enormous  labor  and  peculiar  talents  needed  to  manage 
a  convention,  something  of  the  nature  of  a  close  corpora- 
tion. It  is  reached  by  men  of  ability  and  training;  but 
in  the  larger  number  of  cases  theirs  is  not  the  kind  of 
ability  and  training  which  makes  good  legislation."  It 
would  be  wide  of  the  mark  to  say  that  no  men  of  high 
training  and  high  character  find  their  way  into  public  life ; 
but  we  cannot  assert,  but  must  deny,  that  the  Republic 
fills  her  seats  of  power  with  the  best  that  she  finds  at 
hand.  The  large  majorit}'  of  our  politicians  are  men  more 
interested  in  machinery  and  manipulation  than  in  ques- 
tions. Then,  so  far  from  the  highest  training  fitting  a 
man  for  what  is  called  '•  practical  politics,"  it  rather 
unfits   him.     To   manage    "the   machine,"  a   man   must 
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be  "dexterous,"  "smart,"  "magnetic;"  must  know  how 
to  get  and  how  to  use  "  mfluence ;  "  he  must  know 
when  to  insist  and  when  to  yield  ;  he  must  not  be  too 
strongly  attached  to  a  friend  or  too  much  opposed  to  an 
enemy,  for  nothing  in  the  world  makes  such  strange  bed- 
allows  as  "practical  politics."  He  must  combine  in  an 
eminent  degree  those  talents  that  in  our  age  are  called 
"practical,"  and  eschew  so-called  "theoretical"  views. 
But  high  training  does  not  bear  in  this  direction.  Your 
' '  manager "  would  be  all  the  worse  off  for  having  it. 
High  scholarship  tends  to  make  a  man  manj^-sided,  able  to 
look  around  questions  and  see  the  other  side  ;  it  also  tends 
to  develop  self-respect  and  to  beget  an  abhorrence  of 
shams  and  claptrap.  The  man  who  has  it  cannot  under- 
stand why  so  much  should  depend  upon  "  seeing"  people 
and  having  ' '  things  fixed  ;  "  he  is  apt  to  have  a  certain 
largeness  of  mind,  "  to  have  his  doubts,"  and  to  be  conser- 
vative in  action,  however  daring  he  may  be  in  speculation. 
The  speculative  side  of  his  mind  is  probably  developed 
more  than  the  active  side.  Perhaps  he  excels  in  criti- 
cism more  than  in  construction.  As  a  consequence  he  is 
very  apt  to  be  irresolute  and  hesitating ;  he  lacks  the  e3'e 
q^uick  to  see,  and  the  arm  ready  to  strike,  in  which  the 
"  practical  man  "  excels. 
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[An  Address  delivered  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  December  21,  1878.] 

The  statute-books  of  Ohio  from  1806  to  tiie  present 
time  are  thickly  sprinkled  with  laws  relating  to  schools 
and  education.  Some  of  these  enactments  stand  out  with 
especial  prominence.  ''The  statutes  of  1821,  1825,  1838, 
and  1853,"  says  Dr.  E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Kenyon  College, 
in  his  learned  sketch  of  "School  Legislation  in  Ohio," 
"  have  been  regarded,  and  with  some  reason,  as  new  laws, 
initiating  new  eras  in  school  histor}\"  Here  ate  some  of 
the  Doctor's  remarks  concerning  these  several  laws :  — 

"  The  law  of  1821  provided  a  way  in  which  people  might 
unite  in  building  school-houses  and  employing  teachers.  It  con- 
templated action  of  neighborhoods.  .  .  .  This  law  was  entirely 
permissive.  .  .  . 

"  The  law  of  1825  was  very  different  from  the  preceding. 
From  beginning  to  end  it  had  the  tone  of  command,  —  thus  it 
shall  be,  and  such  shall  be  the  penalty  of  neglect.  This  was  the 
first  law  which  levied  a  tax  tipon  the  principle  that  the  property 
of  all  must  help  pay  for  popular  education.  .  .  . 

"  Organization  was  the  characteristic  of  the  law  of  18.38.  .  .  . 
It  was  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  Support  and  Better  Regulation 
of  Common  Schools,  and  to  create  permanently  the  Office  of 
Superintendent.'  ...  It  provided  system,  with  a  head,  and 
various  grades  of  supervision. 
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"  The  law  of  1853  restored  the  State  supervision  [which  had 
been  repealed],  initiated  the  township  system  [not,  however,  in 
the  received  sense  of  this  phrase],  and  established  the  rule  that 
the  property  of  the  State  must  pay  all  the  expense  of  public 
education."  ^  * 

Numerous  minor  features  have  been  from  time  to  time 
added  to  the  last  of  these  enactments.  The  school  law  of 
the  State  was  codified  in  1873,  but  Ohio  has  taken  no  im- 
portant step  forward  in  school  legislation  since  lS53. 
That  this  is  owing,  however,  to  our  having  reached  a 
perfect  s^^stem,  no  intelligent  friend  of  education  is  likely 
to  affirm.  The  defects  in  our  public  schools  and  in  the 
education  that  they  furnish  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  — 

1.  Defects  that  spring  from  our  general  culture,  partic- 
ularlj'  educational  theory  and  practice,  and  that  must  be 
remedied,  not  b3'  legal  enactments,  but  by  the  raising  of 
the  average  intellectual  and  moral  standard,  and  espe- 
cially b}'  the  fuller  cultivation  of  educational  science. 
Of  course  improvement  in  our  general  culture  will  make 
itself  felt  in  the  field  of  legislation ;  but  it  will  be  even 
more  powerful  for  good  in  those  indirect  waj's  in  which 
public  opinion  influences  all  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. For  the  correction  of  these  faults  we  must  wait  the 
comparative!}'  slow  motions  of  time. 

2.  Defects  that  legislation,  and  legislation  onlj',  can  rem- 
edy. The  correction  of  some  of  these  we  ought  to  obtain 
immediately-  at  the  hands  of  the  General  Assembl}'.  What 
some  of  the  greater  of  these  defects  are,  I  shall  now  state, 
with  the  needed  reforms. 

I.  The  Township  System.  —From  first  to  last,  our  school 
legislation  has  made  large  room  for  the  direct  and  imme- 

1  "  A  History  of  Education  in  the  State  of  Oliio,"  etc.,  pp.  9-79. 
Columbus,  1876. 
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diate  action  of  the  people.  No  one  can  read  Dr.  Tappan's 
resume  of  our  school  legislation  without  seeing  evidence  of 
this  on  almost  every  page.  He  well  says  that  the  "  permis- 
siveness "  of  the  law  of  1821  "  has  remained  a  characteristic 
feature  of  Ohio  school  laws."  '•  Township  superintend- 
ence, county  snijerintendence,  teachers'  institutes,  tax  for 
building  houses,  organization  of  high  schools,  the  adoption 
of  this  or  that  law  for  a  town,  and  various  other  matters, 
have  been  left  to  the  judgment  or  the  caprice  of  the  people 
most  interested."  In  fact  no  other  branch  of  the  public 
service  has  been  left  so  much  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
This  constant  and  excessive  deference  to  the  popular  will 
has  given  us  a  ver\'  complex  system ;  it  has  unduly  di- 
vided and  scattered  official  powers  and  belittled  official 
duties,  and  in  consequence  greatly  weakened  the  sense  of 
official  responsibility.  Some  well-known  facts  will  amply 
support  all  these  statements. 

The  unit  of  our  school  system,  answering  to  the  cell  of 
an  organized  body,  is  the  district.  Of  districts,  our  law 
creates  several  kinds,  that  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
—  city  districts  and  township  districts.  I  am  concerned 
only  with  the  latter. 

Here  we  have  a  confusion  of  ideas  and  a  jumble  of 
terms  to  begin  with :  we  have  township  districts  and 
township  sub-districts ;  that  is,  we  have  a  unit  within  a 
unit,  a  sort  of  double  S3stem,  a  cell  within  a  cell,  —  an 
anomaly  in  nature.  Secondh*,  there  is  also  a  confusion 
of  powers.  What  I  mean  is.  we  have  sub-district  boards 
and  township  boards,  the  latter  made  up  of  the  clerks  of 
the  former.  There  are,  in  consequence,  two  jurisdictions 
that  are  not  concuiTcnt,  nor  is  one  appellate  with  reference 
to  the  other.  They  are  two  corporations  to  do  different 
parts  of  the  same  work.  The  law  attempts  to  define  their 
respective  duties,  but  fails  to  secure  simplicity,  clearness, 
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and  efficiency.  The  Hon.  T.  W.  Harvej-,  former  State 
Commissioner  of  Schools,  once  put  the  argument  in 
this  form :  — 

"  The  practical  working  of  this  system  is  far  different  from 
what  its  authors  intended  or  anticipated.  That  numberless  com- 
plications must  necessarily  occur,  may  be  readily  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  powers  and  duties  are  divided  between  township 
and  local  boards  which  should  belong  exclusively  to  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  to  insure,  any  effective  adjustment  of  means  to 
ends.  For  instance,  the  township  board  is  required  to  keep  the 
schools  of  the  township  in  session  six  months  each  year,  and 
apportions  the  fund  raised  by  local  tax  for  that  purpose  among 
the  sub-districts,  but  has  no  control  over  its  disbursement ;  the 
local  directors  hire  the  teachers,  paying  them  such  wages  as 
they  think  best  or  most  prudent.  The  township  board  locates 
a  school-house  site,  and  provides  money  for  the  building  of  a 
school-house;  the  local  directors  purchase  the  site,  determine  the 
plan  of  the  house,  and  make  contracts  for  its  erection.  The 
township  board  makes  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  fuel  and  for  the  repairing  or  furnishing  of  a  school- 
house  ;  the  local  directors  make  all  contracts  for  such  purchases, 
repairs,  and  furniture.  Need  we  be  surprised  that  a  .system  so 
cumbrous  and  complicated  is  found  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of 
neglect,  perplexity,  misunderstanding,  and  litigation?  "  ^ 

This  is  a  complex  mechanism.  In  the  language  of 
a  mechanician,  here  are  two  sets  of  wheels  that  must 
"  mash"  before  there  is  motion.  No  one  can  wonder  that 
there  should  be  friction,  delay,  neglect,  and  litigation. 
Nor  does  the  friction  occur  in  a  small  number  of  places. 
In  1875  there  were  in  the  State  1,337  township  boards  and 
10,433  sub-district  boards.  That  is,  the  efficiencj'  and 
harmonious  working  of  the  whole  S3"stem  depends  upon 

1  "  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  etc.,  for  the  School  Year  ending  Aug.  31,  1871,"  p.  64. 
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the  "mashing"  of  10,433  sub-district  wheels  into  1,337 
township  wheels ;  to  saj  nothing  of  special  districts  and 
joint  sub-districts.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  1875  there 
were  31, 299  local  directors  ;  and.  adding  to  these  all  other 
oflScers  who  had  to  do  with  schools,  —  members  of  city 
boards,  clerks  of  boards,  treasurers,  examiners,  ete.,  — 
the  Commissioner  made  out  a  total  of  40,004  officers,  and 
did  not  count  himself! 

The  number  of  school  officers  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  duties  to  be  performed.  In  no  other  department 
of  the  public  service  do  we  find  such  a  state  of  affairs. 
In  no  other  is  decentralization  carried  so  far.  How 
many  separate  schools  there  were  in  Ohio  in  1875  prob- 
ably cannot  be  told ;  but  there  were  1 1 ,038  school 
districts  of  all  kinds,  11,834  school-houses,  and  14,868 
school-rooms.  There  were  needed,  to  carr}-  on  all  the 
schools,  15,087  teachers.  Now  it  needs  no  ai^ument  to 
show  that  35.299  local  directors  and  members  of  city 
boards  are  not  needed  to  hire  and  superintend  15,087 
teachers,  especiall}-  when  they  do  not  superintend  them  ; 
nor  does  it  need  argument  to  show  that  a  smaller  number 
of  men  would  perform  the  duties  much  better.  It  is  clear 
that  such  a  system  must  unduly  divide  and  scatter  official 
power,  absurdh'  belittle  official  duties,  and  inevitably 
weaken  or  destroy  the  sense  of  official  responsibilit}-. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  not  thirty-five  thou- 
sand men  in  Ohio  fit  to  be  school  directors ;  but  it  can 
be  said  that,  taken  with  reference  to  their  distribution 
in  the  sub-districts,  there  are  not  that  number  who  are 
fit.  In  1875  the  average  number  of  districts  of  all  kinds 
to  a  township,  was  eight  and  a  fourth ;  and  it  maj*  be 
safel}'  said  that  the  average  township  does  not  contain 
twentj^-five  men  qualified  to  be  school  director,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  legal  requirement  that  they  shall  live  in  their 
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districts.  Trumbull  County  contains  225  sub-districts  ;  but 
it  does  not  contain  675  men,  considered  with  reference  to 
their  distribution,  who  are  competent  to  manage  schools. 
There  are  probably  sub-districts  that  do  not  contain  a 
single  competent  person.  In  the  State  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  districts  that  do  not  contain  three  competent  per- 
sons ;  and  scores  of  townships  where  a  single  board  of 
three  or  five  would  use  up  all  the  suitable  material. 

Need  I  argue  at  more  length  to  show  that  our  present 
cumbrous  and  costly  system  of  local  school  administration 
should  be  swept  away,  and  that  something  more  simple, 
more  eflflcient,  and  more  economical  should  be  put  in  its 
place?  What  shall  it  be ?  I  answer,  the  township  sj'stem. 
With  a  few  words  of  exposition  I  shall  close  this  branch 
of  the  argument. 

Let  the  city  and  village  districts  stand  as  they  are ; 
abolish  all  other  districts,  sub-districts,  and  joint  sub-dis- 
tricts, and  in  place  of  them  create  the  township  district, 
placing  all  the  schools  thereof,  be  the}'  many  or  few,  under 
the  control  of  one  board  of,  saj^  five  men,  unless  three 
would  be  better.  The  members  of  this  board  should  be 
elected  on  a  township  ticket,  should  hold  ofl3ce  for  three 
or  five  years  each,  —  going  out  in  successive  years,  —  and 
should  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  management  of  the 
township  schools. 

All  the  arguments  that  I  have  urged  against  the  exist- 
ing s^'stem  tell  stronglj'  in  favor  of  this  system.  It  does 
away  with  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  jumble  of  terms ;  it 
abolishes  the  friction  of  two  jurisdictions  ;  it  sweeps  away 
a  vast  number  of  unnecessary  school  officers ;  it  puts  au 
end  to,  the  absurd  decentralization,  and,  on  the  average, 
secures  an  altogether  better  class  of  men  for  managers 
of  the  schools.  The  office  of  school  directors  is  res- 
cued  from   contempt  and   clothed  with  dignitj'.      There 
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are  other  convincing  arguments  in  its  favor.  It  would 
tend  to  uniform  it}'  of  studies,  of  books,  and  of  discipline 
in  the  schools ;  it  would  eliminate  numerous  p)erplexing 
elements  of  confusion  in  school  administration ;  it  would 
tend  to  gi-eater  permanenc}*  in  teachers'  positions,  —  a 
thing  greatly  to  be  desired ;  it  would  bring  the  best  school 
managers  and  teachers  to  the  front ;  it  would  put  an  end 
to  much  local  jealousy  ;  and  would  elevate  the  whole  tone 
and  tenor  of  our  public  education.  I  should  add  that  this 
refonn  does  not  rest  solely  on  theoretical  arguments. 
Several  of  the  States  have  tried  both  the  sub-district  and 
township  systems,  and  their  testimony  for  the  township 
district  is  unanimous.  Mr.  Francis  Adams,  of  England, 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  foreignei-s  who  have  studied 
public  education  in  America,  sums  the  matter  up  thus : 
"  Most  of  the  States  have,  after  an  extended  trial  of  the 
district  S3stem,  reorganized  under  the  township  plan  ;  and 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  former  system,  if  it  can  be 
secured  b}'  the  almost  unanimous  condemnation  of  school 
officials  of  all  grades,  would  appear  to  be  a  question  of 
time  only."  ^ 

II.  County  Superintendence.  —  Here  I  touch  the  thing 
that  the  friends  of  common-school  reform  now  have 
especialk  at  heart.  Part  of  my  remarks  concerning  county 
supervision  I  shall  address  to  the  friends  of  the  measure. 

If  superintendence  is  carried,  it  will  be  in  the  face  of 
determined  opposition.  Besides  its  active  friends  and 
active  foes,  there  is  a  large  class  of  people  who  are 
doubtful  of  the  result,  and  whose  attitude  will  be  that 
of  indifference.  We  must  constanth'  bear  these  people 
in  mind,  especially  what  they  may  do  in  certain  contin- 
gencies if  the  reform   is  made.      There   lies   before   me 

1  "  The  Free-School  System  of  the  United  States,"  p.  33.  London. 
1875. 
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a  letter  just  received  from  an  old  pupil  of  mine,  now  a 
law3er,  who  informs  me  that  he  is  one  of  the  delegates 
from  his  county  to  the' approaching  Convention  at  Colum- 
bus, and  he  asks  for  my  views  of  the  count}'  superin- 
tendenc}'.  To  show  how  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  and 
honest  man,  a  friend  of  schools  and  a  former  teacher  him- 
self, may  work  on  the  subject,  I  shall  transcribe  some  of 
his  questions. 

"Is  it  not  probable,"  he  asked,  "that  many  persons 
•would  be  made  superintendents  who  would  do  more  harm 
than  good,  or  who  would  be  too  lazy  or  too  indifferent  to 
do  their  duty  ?  "  To  this  question  I  replied  that  we  might 
expect  incapacit}'  and  abuses  here  as  in  other  branches  of 
the  public  service ;  but  that  we  might  look  for  as  much 
capacity  and  faithfulness  in  the  superiutendency  as  else- 
where, —  as  much,  for  example,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
school  work.  He  asked  also  whether  the  superintend- 
ent's salary  could  somewhere  be  saved,  or  whether  it 
would  be  necessary  to  impose  fresh  taxes.  To  this  I 
answered  that,  at  first,  the  superintendency  would  prob- 
ably increase  the  expense  ;  but  that  in  the  long  run  it 
would  be  a  measure  of  econom}'.  I  ventured  to  remind 
him  of  the  present  waste  of  funds,  and  added  that  we 
might  reasonablj'  expect  a  faithful  superintendent  to  save 
some,  at  least,  of  this  waste,  by  having  the  raone}'  ex- 
pended to  better  purpose.  His  third  question  was  whether 
in  a  county  where  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  schools 
that  are,  on  the  average,  in  session  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  in  the  year,  and  that  generallj'  have  two 
teachers  each  for  the  3'ear,  one  for  the  winter  and  one  for 
the  summer,  thus  compelling  the  superintendent  to  make 
several  hundred  visits  to  see  all  the  schools, — whether, 
under  these  conditions,  one  man  could  perform  the  work 
of  the  office.     In  fairness,  I  could  not  deny  all  force  to 
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this  view  of  the  ease ;  but  I  insisted  that  a  faithfal  snper- 
intendent  could  do  something,  —  a  good  deal,  in  fact ; 
and  added  that  it  would  be  a  strange  reason  to  give  for 
doing  nothing,  that  much  needs  to  be  done. 

The  above  are  not  the  objections  of  an  opponent  of  the 
measure,  but  the  tentative  questions  of  an  inqtliring  mind. 
I  shall  hope  that  my  old  pupil  will  come  out  on  the  right 
side ;  but  however  that  ma^'  be,  others  as  honest  as  he 
will  retain  their  doubts  to  the  end.  Then,  again,  the 
teaching  profession  is  the  object  of  a  good  deal  of  popular 
jealousy.  Another  letter  before  me,  just  received  from  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  a  man  who  is  warmh'  inter- 
ested in  schools,  contains  this  utterance  :  '*  Many  persons 
who  desire  the  highest  good  of  the  schools  look  with 
suspicion  on  the  recommendations  of  our  professional  edu- 
cators who  are  in  the  common-school  work,"  etc.  How- 
ever unreasonable  this  feeling  ma}-  be,  it  exists,  and  it  is 
an  element  in  our  school  problem.  If  we  cany  the 
superintendency,  we  shall  no  more  annihilate  this  feeling 
than  we  shall  annihilate  the  doubts  and  scepticism  before 
mentioned. 

Then  if  we  succeed,  our  schools  will  not  make  an  im- 
mediate leap  forward ;  they  will  go  on  for  a  time  very 
much  as  before,  and  the  gain  will  not  be  apparent  at 
once  to  a  great  man}-  people.  In  other  woi-ds,  the  su- 
perintendency will  be  something  of  an  experiment ;  and 
even  if  our  most  sanguine  hopes  are  finally  realized,  it 
will  take  time  for  it  practicalh-  to  vindicate  its  wisdom 
and  intrench  itself  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  these  facts  is  mani- 
fest :  We  must  not  look  for  too  much ;  we  must  not 
promise  the  people  what  can  never  be  realized,  and 
therebv  prepare  the  waj*  for  defeat  in  the  after-battle 
which  will  be   pretty   sure   to   come.     '•  Xo  steps  back- 
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ward "  must  be  our  motto ;  and  that  we  ma}^  not  be 
compelled  to  take  them,  we  must  be  careful  how  we  put 
our  feet  down. 

Having  thrown  this  anchor  to  windward,  I  shall  now 
state,  in  the  fewest  words,  some  of  the  substantial  advan- 
tages that  we  may  expect  to  reach  through  the  county 
superintendency :  — 

1.  A  competent  and  faithful  superintendent  would  be  of 
great  immediate  advantage  to  the  teachers  of  his  count}' 
in  the  management  of  their  schools.  His  suggestions  as 
to  methods  of  teaching  and  administration  would  be  most 
serviceable.  Especially  would  this  be  true  of  the  inex- 
perienced and  weak  teachers,  of  whom  the  number  must 
continue  large. 

2.  His  advice  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Boards  of 
Education,  particularly  if  the  township  plan  should  be 
inaugurated. 

3.  He  would  be  a  most  competent  person  to  examine 
teachers ;  he  would  know  them  in  their  school-houses  as 
well  as  in  their  examination-papers. 

4.  He  would  be  the  natural  conductor-in-chief  of  the 
count}-  institute,  now  so  important  an  adjunct  of  the  com- 
mon-school work,  —  rendering  valuable  service  there. 

5.  He  would  be  an  organ  of  communication  respecting 
school  affairs  between'  his  county  and  the  outside  public, 
importing  and  naturalizing  the  best  ideas  struck  out  in 
other  counties.  States,  or  countries. 

6.  He  would  aid  in  obtaining  much  fuller  and  more 
accurate  school  statistics  than  we  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  get. 

7.  He  would  stimulate  popular  interest  in  schools,  and 
in  cognate  subjects. 

I  state  these  points  without  elaboration,  merel}'  remark- 
ing that  they  are  fully  supported  both  by  considerations  of 
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theory  and  b}-  the  results  of  experience  in  other  States 
and  countries. 

Before  passing  to  a  third  topic,  I  will  add  that  the  State 
now  expends  about  eight  million  dollars  annuall3'  on  public 
education,  more  than  half  of  which  is  expended  in  the 
country  schools,  practically  without  any  sui)erv'ision  what- 
ever. It  is  m\-  settled  opinion  that  the  State  now  dis- 
burses this  large  sum  with  less  thought,  judgment,  and 
supenisor^'  care  than  an}-  other  equal  sum  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever.  Probably  it  was  thought  that  the  public 
would  furnish  the  needed  super\ision,  so  near  does  educa- 
tion lie  to  the  public  interest ;  but  if  so,  the  theory  has 
broken  down  most  hopelessly. 

III.  Consolidated  Schools.  —  That  we  shall  have,  sooner 
or  later,  a  partial  consolidation  of  country  schools  is,  as 
seems  to  me,  plainly  indicated  by  all  the  facts  bearing 
upon  the  question.  Whether  our  districts  were  originally 
too  many  and  too  small.  I  need  not  inquire.  The  fact  is, 
great  changes  that  affect  district  schools  have  taken  place 
in  the  conditions  of  our  general  life  :  the  same  changes  are 
also  felt  in  other  places  than  schools. 

Few  persons  have  stopped  to  think,  for  example,  of  the 
vast  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  our  society  by 
our  mcKlern  methods  of  locomotion,  —  changes  economical, 
domestic,  intellectual,  and  social.  One  of  these  is  the  con- 
centration of  population  and  enterprise  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  and  the  positive  depletion,  in  many  cases,  of  the 
townships.  In  the  Eastern  States  the  country  villages, 
as  places  of  residence,  are  much  less  desirable,  at  least 
relatively,  than  they  were  a  half  century  ago.  Their 
enterprise,  intelligence,  and  thrift  have  been  lai^ely 
drained  off  into  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  cen- 
tres, leaving  them  bare  and  lean.  A  few  years  ago  I 
was  in  Connecticut,  seeking  to  uncover  the  hearthstones 
of  mv  ancestors.     I  found  mvself  within   five  miles  of 
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Litchfield  Hill,  long  a  focus  of  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture, and  what,  perhaps,  interested  me  still  more,  once 
the  home  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  —  the  father,  as  Theo- 
dore Parker  said,  of  more  brains  than  an}'  other  man 
in  America.  I  went  up  to  that  historic  spot,  in  part 
to  see  the  nest  where  the  eaglets  mewed  their  j-outli.  A 
long  street,  bordered  b}-  two  rows  of  noble  elms  and  by 
two  narrow  strips  of  green  grass  lying  out  at  commons  ; 
a  court-house,  a  jail,  three  or  four  churches,  two  or  three 
hundred  white  Yankee  houses,  a  store  or  two,  a  tavern, 
some  cross  streets,  and  probably  a  population  of  fifteen 
hundred.  Such  was  Litchfield  Hill,  where  the  great 
preacher  spent  sixteen  of  his  best  years,  and  where  there 
once  flourished  a  law  school  so  famous  that  it  attracted 
young  John  C.  Calhoun  from  South  Carolina.  The  Litch- 
field that  was,  stands  as  a  type  of  an  age  forever  passed 
away.  Now  Boston,  Hartford,  or  New  York  would  have 
Dr.  Beecher  in  a  twelvemonth.  He  left  at  last  because 
he  found  his  familj-  expenses  increasing,  and  his  flock 
unable  to  advance  his  salary  to  eight  hundred  dollars 
a  year ! 

Then  the  building  of  our  railroads  has  introduced  the 
country  to  the  city  in  another  way.  Besides  the  diversion 
to  the  citj'  of  some  of  the  best  elements  of  the  former  rural 
life,  it  is  true  past  question  that  in  wide  areas  of  country 
the  standard  of  intelligence  and  culture  has  been  much 
reduced.  Many  a  township  library  has  been  broken  up, 
the  old  academ}-  is  gone,  the  churches  are  not  as  well 
filled,  the  common  schools  have  deteriorated.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  falling  off"  in  the  numbers  of  the  coun- 
try population,  and  to  the  draining  off  of  much  of  the 
enterprise  and  activity ;  but  it  is  also  due  in  part  to  the 
turning  of  the  minds  of  many  who  remain  in  the  country 
to  the  towns  and  cities  as  centres  of  intellectual,  religious, 
and  even  social  life. 
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The  remarks  just  made  are  true  of  manj'  parts  of  Ohio. 
There  has  been  a  large  decline  in  the  population,  and 
markedly  in  the  school  population.  From  1850  to  1870 
eighteen  of  our  counties  fell  off  in  population,  the  loss 
ranging  from  eleven  in  Preble  to  8,222  in  Morgan ;  the 
total  loss  in  the  eighteen  counties  being  47,159.  It 
is  worth  remarking  that  many  other  counties  have  been 
kept  from  a  like  fate  only  by  having  growing  towns  within 
their  borders.  The  abandoned  houses,  solitary  chimne3S, 
cellar  walls  overgrown  bv  weeds,  scattered  over  large 
districts  of  country,  show  as  well  as  the  census  what  has 
been  going  on.  I  know  one  farm  in  Portage  County,  of 
moderate  size,  on  which  there  are  seven  abandoned  wells. 
It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  in  mauv  parts 
of  Ohio  the  population  has  declined  both  in  quantit}'  and 
qualit}'.  Besides,  families  become  small  in  size  even  more 
rapidly'  than  they  become  few  in  number.  In  1850,  Bain- 
bridge,  Geauga  Count}-,  had  a  population  of  1 .014  ;  in  1870, 
of  6G6.  In  1845,  the  township  enumeratetl  480  persons  of 
legal  school  age ;  in  1876,  only  104.  In  1840,  Aurora, 
Portage  County,  had  a  population  of  906  ;  in  1870,  of  642. 
The  school  enumeration  fell  from  424  in  1840  to  191  in 
1876.     These  towns  are  examples  of  scores  of  others. 

The  bearings  of  these  statistics  on  industrial,  intellec- 
tual, and  social  life  are  as  important  as  they  are  obvious. 
I  shall  do  no  more  than  ix>int  out  their  bearing  on  the 
country-school  question.  Let  me  summarize  the  school 
statistics  of  Aurora  for  the  year  187G,  —  schools,  7;  enu- 
merated growth,  191 ;  enrolled  scholars,  103 ;  average 
daih"  attendance,  71 ;  total  school  expenditure,  $1,855.53  ; 
average  size  of  school,  based  on  average  daily  attendance, 
10  1-7  pupils  ;  average  cost  per  school,  S265.07  ;  average 
cost  per  pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance,  $26.06. 
The   smallest   enumeration   in   any   district  was   12,  the 

23 
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largest  85  ;  the  smallest  school  enrolment  3,  the  largest 
37  ;  the  smallest  average  attendance  3,  the  largest  25  ; 
the  smallest  cost  per  pupil,  $18.56,  the  largest  $42.66. 
The  same  j'ear,  the  average  cost  in  the  State,  in  township 
districts,  was  only  $13.36  per  pupil,  including  6  per  cent 
on  permanent  propert}'.  Argument  is  not  needed  to  show 
that  such  a  sj'stem  as  this  is  both  ineffective  and  ex- 
travagant. Good  schools,  as  a  rule,  cannot  exist  under 
such  conditions.  The  primary  trouble  is,  too  many 
schools,  and  too  few  pupils  in  a  school ;  the  secondar}^,  or 
consequent  trouble,  poor  teachers,  small  salaries,  short 
terms,  lack  of  competition  and  life,  and  also  of  ambition 
on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Good  schools 
cannot  be  looked  for  where  an  average  of  71  pupils  is 
scattered  among  seven  schools,  as  in  Aurora ;  or  where, 
as  in  Bainbridge,  an  enumeration  of  104  persons  of  legal 
school  age  is  distributed  among  ten  districts.  Let  no  one 
think  this  state  of  things  is  uncommon  in  Ohio.  A  few 
summers  ago,  within  sight  of  ni}'  home,  a  school  was  kept 
an  entire  term  with  onl}-  two  pupils  in  attendance  ;  and 
these  were  all  there  were  in  the  district ! 

Everybody  who  studied  the  Centennial  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Exhibit  at  Philadelphia,  was  struck  by  the  admi- 
rable series  of  charts  in  which  Professor  T.  C.  Mendenhall 
presented  to  the  eye  the  more  important  educational  statis- 
tics of  the  State.  No  one  of  these  charts  impressed  me 
more  than  the  one  showing  the  size  of  the  schools  in  dif- 
ferent sections.  The  lighter  the  color,  the  larger  the 
schools ;  the  blacker  the  color,  the  smaller  the  schools. 
My  recollection  is,  that  the  deepest  black  stood  for  the 
j-ange,  9  to  14  scholars  per  tea(!her.  Considerable  parts 
of  the  State  were  thus  colored,  including  much  of  the  ex- 
treme northeastern  corner.  In  this  sense  Ashtabula  and 
some  of  tiie  adjoining  counties  are  "benighted." 
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Centralization  is  the  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  things. 
There  must  be  fewer  school-olBcers,  fewer  schools,  fewer 
teachers,  and  more  pupils  in  the  school.  You  cannot  have 
a  fire  without  fuel,  or  a  school  without  scholars.  The 
AVestern  Reserve  Yankee  is  very  conservative.  Having 
always  had  a  school-house  on  the  comer  of  his  own  farm 
or  of  his  neighbor's,  he  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  the 
idea  of  sending  his  children  three  or  four  miles  awa}'.  But 
in  many  places  it  must  come  to  that  in  time ;  in  such 
towns  as  those  mentioned,  the  children  will  be  taught  in 
consolidated  schools,  or  not  at  all.  People  will  not  long 
be  so  absurd  as  to  keep  up  a  distinct  school  for  three 
scholai-s.  When  they  make  up  their  minds  to  the  inevi- 
table, which  is  in  this  case  also  the  desirable,  they  will 
find  that  the  necessary  steps  are  both  few  and  short.  It 
will  be  found  both  cheaper  and  better  to  carr}'  the  children 
to  the  distant  school  than  to  go  on  in  the  old  wa}*. 

To  advocate  consolidation  it  is  not  necessary  to  advo- 
cate bringing  all  the  schools  of  a  township  together  at  the 
centre,  as  the  foes  of  consolidation  generalU'  represent. 
Where  the  schools  shall  be,  how  far  apart  the}'  shall  be, 
and  how  large  they  shall  be,  are  questions  to  be  solved  by 
practical  wisdom ;  their  determination  would  depend  on 
the  number  and  location  of  villages,  or  other  focal  points 
in  the  township,  their  accessibility,  and  the  density  of  the 
population.  No  sensible  friend  of  consolidation  favors  any 
extreme  or  hasty  measures.  He  does  not  sa\-,  "  Let  the 
edict  go  forth  that  there  shall  be  only  one  school  in  a 
township  ;  "  but  he  does  say  that  the  advantages  of  bring- 
ing a  large  number  of  children  together  in  the  schools  are 
so  great,  and  the  excessive  cost  and  inefficiency  of  many 
country  schools,  owing  to  their  size,  are  so  manifest,  that 
a  certain  amount  of  consolidation  must  be  brought  about, 
even  if  some  children  have  to  be  carried  three  or  four 
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miles  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  idle  to  say  this  cannot 
be  done,  for  in  some  of  the  older  States  it  has  alreadj' 
been  done.  The  Massachusetts  township  is  larger  than 
that  of  Ohio,  and  there  the  district  schools  have  been 
mainly  gathered  into  the  villages,  with  excellent  results. 

No  doubt  the  action  of  the  Legislature  is  called  for  in 
other  places  ;  but  I  have  now  pointed  out  the  three  great 
pressing  public-school  calls  for  its  early  intervention. 
These  reforms  will  not  come  all  at  once.  Let  that  one 
come  first  which  will  lead  most  directly  to  the  others.  In 
this  short  Address  I  have  rather  stated  arguments  than 
elaborated  them ;  but  what  I  have  said  may  serve  as  a 
general  introduction  to  the  wilder  discussion  that  is  now 
to  follow. 


Note.  — The  above  Address  was  made  in  1878,  when  a  strong 
effort  was  being  made  to  effect  much-needed  school  legislation, 
particularly  to  secure  the  county  superintendency.  Nothing 
came  of  the  effort  beyond  discussion.  Since  then  there  has  been 
some  minor  legislation,  and  the  whole  school  law  has  been 
again  codified  in  the  "  Revised  Statutes  "  of  1880;  but  it  is  true 
now,  as  in  1878,  that  Ohio  has  taken  no  important  step  for- 
ward in  school  legislation  since  1853.  The  census  of  1880 
seems  to  show  that  the  absolute  decline  in  the  numbers  of  the 
coimty  population  has  been  partially  arrested.  Morgan  is  the 
only  county  in  the  State  that  does  not  show  a  gain  in  popula- 
tion from  1870  to  1880  :  that  shows  a  falling-off  of  289.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  remarked  that  in  some  of  the  counties  the 
increase  is  due  to  the  growth  of  towns  and  villages;  for  an 
examination  of  the  returns  from  the  townships  shows  that  in 
many  of  them  the  decline  still  continues.  In  some  instances 
the  growth  of  farms  has  ceased,  and  a  breaking-up  of  properties 
and  an  increase  of  families  and  homes  has  begun.  Upon  the 
whole  there  is  no  material  change  in  the  social  school  enviixtn- 
ment  to  report. 
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its  importance  in  the  consideration 
of,  260,  261,  208,  269;  the  Otto- 
mans as  an  element  in  the  consid- 
eration of,  264-283;  the  Roman 
Empire,  its  rise  and  downfall,  and 
how  related  to,  265-270 ;  tiie  pres- 
ent social  and  religious  condition  of 
Southeastern  Europe  as  an  item  of, 
considered,  273-283;  Russia  and  her 
importance  as  an  element  of,  283- 
289  ;  the  diiferent  European  Powers 
and  their  political  attitudes  in  re- 
gard to,  289-203  ;jhe  probable  final 
solution  of,  discussed,  294. 
Education,  its  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  4,  15-32;  the 
power  of,  as  estimated  by  Leib- 
nitz, Descartes,  Locke,  Hclvetius, 
and  Ribot,  15,  16 ;  heredity  and  its 
effect  on,  16,  17,  27;  fundamental 
principles  to  be  observed  in,  2.5,  26; 
the  progress  of,  as  affected  by  our 
environments,  27-29;  the  means 
and  end  of,  51-67;  experience, 
and  its  importance  as  an  element 
of,  51 ;  the  invention  of  printing 
and  its  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of,  considered,  57-59 ;  the 
functions  of  book-knowledge  and 
of  original  observation  as  a  means 
of,  50-62;  the  ultimate  aim  of,  62; 
Diesterweg's  views  on,  62,  63;  for- 
mation of  character  the  direct  re- 
sult of,  in  the  individual,  66,  67; 
"division  of  labor,"  or  specializa- 
tion in  the  matter  of,  72,  73,  76-79 ; 
objections  to  specialization  in, 
80-83,  86;  a  plea  for  breadth  in 
our  methods  of,  86-103;  consid- 
eration of,  and  objections  to, 
our  present  system  of,  87-89; 
Emerson  quoted  on,  91;  language 
and  its  proper  function  in,  92;  in- 
stances cited  of  the  incompleteness 
of  our  popular  system  of,  9-3-97; 
remedies  suggested  for  our  present 
incomplete  methods  of,  97-102; 
consideration  of  John  Stuart  ^lill's 
mental  training  as  a  method  of, 
115-117;  Mr.  Mill's  views  on  the 
comparative  value  of  literary  and 
scientific  methods  of,  124-128; 
division  of  labor  witiiin  a  highly 
civilized  state  in  the  matter  of, 
151;  intimate  relation  between  the 
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political  and  social  life  of  a  State, 
and  its  nietliod  of,  152;  considera- 
tion of  tiie  functions  of  the  State 
in  the  field  of,  152,  155,  156 ;  the 
faniilv  and  its  function  in  the  mat- 
ter of,  15a,  188,  189;  the  Spartan  j 
method  of,    and   its   results,    153-  I 
155;     voluntary    individual    effort  | 
and  its  function  in  the  field  of,  156; 
comparison  of  religious  voluntary- 
ism   and    voluntaryism    in,    156; 
voluntan.'ism    and    its    beneficent 
influence  upon  our  own  system  of,  ' 
157 ;  the  three  fundamental  branches 
of,  essential  to  a  man's  success  in  ! 
life,    158-160;    the   importance  of  j 
the  high-school  department  of,  160, 
161;    the    hij:h-school   department 
of,  its  support  and  patronage,  161, 
162 ;  the  duty  of  the  State  in  re- 
pard  to  the  college  department  of,  j 
102,  163;   consideration  of  the  in-  j 
dustrial-school  system  of.  16^3-175, 
178-19D;   objections  to  the   indas- 
trial-school  >vstemof,  167-170.  173, 
174.  179,  180,    182,   185;   Superin- , 
tendent  McAIister  cited  in  'regard  : 
to   the   industrial  svsteni   of,   170, 
171 ;   Dr.  Felix  Adler  cited  on  the 
industrial  system  of,  178,  179,  180, 
181;   the    "creative  method"   of, 
development,  and  meaning  of  the 
phrase.   180,   181;  neetlful  refonns 
m  our  public-school  system  of,  186- 
196;  objections  to  the  introduction 
of  elective  or  ornamental  branches 
of  study  in  our  public-school  sys- 
tem   of,    188-191 ;    object-teaching  , 
and  its  advantages  as  a  method  of, 
191-195;  the  defects  of  our  school  '■ 
system  of,  in  the  departments  of 
reading  and  composition,  195,  196: 
C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  quoted  in  regard  to 
onr  defective  methods  of,  196 ;  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris  quoted  on  the  indus- 
trial system  of,  197-199:  complex- 
itv  of,  the  essential  acccmr»animent 
of  complex  civilization,  239-241 ;  ■ 
relative  values  of  the  studies  of  the 
higher    branches    of.    considered, 
241-246;    the    impracticability    of 
the   so-called   "practical   system" 
of.  246, 247 ;  a  plea  for  an  improved 
system  of,  for  woman,  250 ;  German 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  compara- 
tive  worth  of  classical   and   non- 
classical  methods  of,  251-253;  the 


importance  of  the  popular  method 
of,  318-320;  intimate  relation  be- 
tween American  progress  and 
American  methods  of,  325,  326; 
Herbert  Spencer  quoted  on  the  in- 
fluence of,  as  a  preventive  of 
crime,  328;  a  phase  of  the  college 
system  of.  332-340. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  quoted  on 
education,  91. 

England,  her  political  attitude  in  re- 
gard to  the  Eastern  Question,  292. 

Freem.vx,  Edward  Augustus, 
quoted  on  the  Eastern  Quest  on, 
258,  259,  202,  266.  274.  275,  277. 

Frieze,  Professor,  quoted,  86,  87. 

Froude,  James  A.,  cited,  335. 

Galtox,  Fraxcis,  5;  quotation  fmm 
his  "  Hcreditarv  Genius,"  6;  his 
comparative  estimate  of  the  Athe- 
nian and  English  ability,  56. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  62;  quoted  on 
education.  101 ;  his  remarks  on 
"  the  Relation  of  the  National 
Government  to  Science,"  175-177. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  his  "  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  "  quoted, 
257,  -269. 

Gilnian,  President  D.  C,  cited,  157, 
158. 

Godkin.  Eldwin  L.,  quoted  on  the 
Eastern  Question.  256,  272,  273, 
279,  280.  282,  283. 

Grant,  President  U.  S.,  his  action  in 
re'jard  to  the  contested  Louisiana 
elections,  227,  228. 

Guizot,  cited,  on  the  separation  of 
clergy  and  laity,  232. 

Hall,  G.  S.,  quoted  on  education, 
64;  quoted,  138,  n. ;  quoted  on 
.A.merican  energy  and  enterprise, 
305.  306. 

Hallam,  Henry,  quoted,  236,  2-37. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  quoted  on  the 
earlv  government  of  the  United 
States,  204. 

Hamilton.  Sir  William,  qnoted,  243. 

Harris.  Bishop,  hi*  Commencement 
Address  at  Ann  Arbor  qnoted,  174. 

Harris,  Dr.  W.  T.,  quoted  on  indus- 
trial education.  197-199;  quoted  on 
.\merican  energy  and  enterprise, 
304,  305. 

Hayes.  President  R.  B.,  consideration 
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of  his  "  Southern  policy,"  224-230; 
objections  to,  and  vindication  of, 
his  "Southern  policy,"  229,  230. 

Harvey,  Hon.  T.  W.,  quoted  on  the 
school  law  of  Ohio,  344. 

Helvetius,  his  estimate  of  the  power 
of  education,  16. 

Heredity,  its  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  4;  how  defined, 
4;  Ribot's  work  on  the  phenomena 
of,  4,  n. ;  its  multiform  manifesta- 
tions both  in  external  structure  and 
mental  qualities,  4-9;  objections  to 
the  doctrine  of,  and  how  refuted, 
9,  10 ;  an  important  element  in  tlie 
limitation  of  individual  responsi- 
bility, 12,  13;  its  importance  in  the 
history  of  human  progress,  14,  15; 
its  relation  to,  and  influence  on, 
education,  15-18,  27. 

Holmes,  Dr.  O.  W.,  cited,  12,  n.,  83. 

Howe,  Dr.  S.  G.,  cited  on  the  law  of 
heredity,  12. 

Hubbard,  Governor,  quoted,  254. 

Hume,  David,  quoted,  254. 

Jameson,  Judge  Joirx  A.,  quoted 
on  the  {government  of  the  United 
States,  210,  211. 

Jay,  Chief  Justice  John,  208. 

Johnston,  Alexander,  his  "  History 
of  American  Politics  "  quoted,  206. 

KiNGLAKE,    Alexander    W.,    his 

"Invasion  of  the  Crimea  "  quoted. 
288. 

Labor,  division  of,  origin  of  the 
term,  68;  its  application  in  the 
manufactures  and  trades,  69-71; 
its  function  in  civilization  and  po- 
litical government,  72;  liow  applied 
to  education  and  the  professions, 
72,  73 ;  origin  of,  and  its  import- 
ance to  social  development,  74. 
advantages  of,  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
74-76  ;  its  great  importance  in  the 
departments  of  science  and  educa- 
tion, 76-78;  objections  to  the  theorj' 
of,  78,  80. 

Learning,  secularization  of,  231-253; 
the  clergy  and  church  in  early  times 
the  sole  depositaries  of,  231-233; 
loss  of  power  by  the  clergy  the  direct 
result  of  the  secularization  of,  233- 
238 ;  wonderful  strides,  in  modern 
times,  in  the  secularizing  of,  236- 


238;  secularizing  of,  and  its  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  woman's 
education,  250. 

Lecky,  William  Edward  Hartpole, 
cited  on  the  secularization  of  poli- 
tics, 231,  234. 

Leibnitz,  his  estimate  of  the  power  of 
education,  15. 

Locke,  John,  his  estimate  of  the 
power  of  education,  16. 

Louisiana,  the  contested  elections  of 
1876  in,  considered,  224-230. 

Luther,  Slartin,  quoted  on  education, 
318. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  his  essay  "On 
the  Athenian  Orators  "  quoted,  55, 
56 ;  his  translation,  "  The  Deliver- 
ance of  Vienna,"  cited,  271 ; 
quoted,  319. 

McAlister,  Superintendent,  his  views 
in  regard  to  industrial  education, 
170,  171 ;  cited,  182. 

Medicine,  the  study  of,  a  wide  field 
for  specialists,  84. 

Mill,  James,  father  of  John  Stuart,  his 
early  life,  106;  John  Stuart  Mill's 
mental  and  moral  training  under 
the  tutorship  of,  106-117,  121,  129, 
130,  1.34,  137,  140,  141,  143,  146- 
149;  his  convictions,  in  regard  to 
economic  questions,  politics,  mor- 
als, and  religion.  133, 134, 136, 137, 
139. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  works  of,  quoted, 
26,  38,  70,  76;  his  views  in  regard 
to  child-culture,  38,  39;  his  views 
on  "  division  of  labor,"  78,  79;  his 
mental  training  and  interest  in  the 
educational  question,  103-149 ; 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle's  opinion 
of,  103;  publication  of  his  "Auto- 
biography," 105;  his  educational 
training  by  his  father,  106-111;  his 
study  of  "the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  106-108;  pursues  the 
studj'  of  logic  and  philosopiiy, 
109,  110;  his  exalted  estimate  of 
logic  as  a  means  of  disciplining  the 
mind,  109,  110;  undertakes  the 
study  of  political  economy.  111; 
the  early  manifestation  of  his  un- 
usual mental  acquirements.  111, 
112;  the  thoroui;hiR'ss  and  com- 
pleteness of  his  mental  discipline, 
112;  his  modesty  and  freedom  from 
self-conceit.    112;    his  justification 
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of  the  rigorous  and  severe  training 
to  which  he  was  subjected  by  his 
father,  113,  lU;  his  early  essays  in 
the  field  of  composition,  114,  115, 
121 ;  his  visit  to  the  Continent,  and 
subsequent  studies,  117,  118;  his 
connection  with  various  London 
societies  and  their  important  inilu- 
euce  on  his  mental  development, 
118-121;  his  connection  with  the 
Eajt  India  House  and  its  valne 
as  a  mind-discipline,  122,  12-3;  the 
great  productiveness  of  his  mind 
and  pen,  123,  12-t;  the  two  funda- 
mental elements  of  his  education, 
124;  his  estimate  of  the  compara- 
tive importance  of  literary  and 
scientific  education,  125-1^;  his 
minute  and  careful  inquiry  into  the 
inner  truth  of  thing:s,  i29,  130; 
his  metaphvsical  studies  and  be- 
liefs, 130;  his  powerful  advocacy 
of,  and  researches  in,  philosophical 
studies,  131-133;  his  convictions 
in  regard  to  economic  questions, 
politics,  morals,  and  religion,  134- 
142;  the  determinative  influence  of 
his  fatliers  miud  npon  his  own 
convictions  and  beliefs,  143;  the 
influence  of  Auguste  Comte  and 
his  writings  on  the  thought  and 
opinions  of,  143;  his  devotion  to 
bis  wife,  143-145;  his  rank  and 
influence  as  a  thinker,  145,  n.;  a 
letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  from, 
146-149. 

Milton,  John,  cited,  254;  qaoted  on 
education,  319. 

Mohammed,  some  account  of,  258, 
259. 

Montesquieu,  7  ;  cited,  30,  n. 

"Nation-,"'  The,  quoted,  8,  41,  81,  n., 
116,  n.,  235,  n.,  251,  Note,  295, 
Note, 

Obediexce,  its  importance  in  the 
matter  of  culture,  39-41,  43: 
methods  of  enforcing,  41,  42;  how 
defined,  in  its  true  sense,  42. 

Ohio,  reforms  in  the  school-law  of, 
341-356;  classification  of  the  de- 
fects in  its  public-school  system, 
342 :  the  township-system  of  school 
management  in,  considered,  342- 
347  ;  the  question  of  county  super- 
intendence of  schools  in,  discussed, 


]     347-351:  the  advisability  of  con- 
solidation of  country  schools    in, 
I     351-3.J6. 

'  Othnian,  some  account  of,  and  his 
I     dynasty,  264-283. 

Parker,  Colonel  F.  TT.,  quoted  on 
the  public-school  system  of  exam- 
inations, 314,  A. 
Penn,  William,  quoted  on  the  influ- 
ence of  education,  319. 
"  Popular  Science  Monthly  "  cited  on 
1      "Mill,   Education,   and   Science," 
I     128. 

Porter,  Dr.  Noah,  quotation  from  his 
i  work  on  "  The  Human  Intellect," 
I     20. 

.  Potter,  Bbhop  Alonzo,  86. 
Price,  Professor  Bonamy,  quoted  on 
theoretical  r».  practical  views,  248, 
249. 

RiBOT,  Th.,  his  definition  of  heredity, 
4;  quotations  from  bis  work  on 
heredity,  4.  5,  6,  7, «-,  9. 10,  16, 17, 
31;  his  formulas  for  the  doctrine 
of  heredity,  10,  n. 

Russia,  her  importance  as  an  element 
in  the  Eastern  Question,  283-289 ; 
her  desire  for  territorial  expansion 
and  her  hostility  to  the  Turks  con- 
sidered, 287-289. 

Sat,  J.-B.  L^n,  quoted  on  "  Division 

of  Labor,"  70,  75. 
School,  The  Public,  the  mission  of, 
150-177 ;  the  attitude  of  the  public 
towards,  and  its  duty  to,  consid- 
ered, 296-331;  public" complaint  of 
too  high  tension  in,  discussed.  SOS- 
SOS;  the  characteristic  American 
spirit  of  "push,"  and  its  effect  on, 
308-311 ;  the  past  and  present  sys- 
tem of  examinations  in,  discussed, 
311-317;  religion  and  politics  the 
head-springs  of  the    popular  edu- 

i  cational  system  of,  318;  public 
charges  against,  discussed,  303- 
308,  318.  320-325:  its  effet-t  upon 
the  health  of  its  pupils,  considered, 

I      327-330. 
Scott,  Colonel  Thomas,  his  paper  on 

I      "The    Recent    Strikes,"    quoted, 

I      212. 

j  Sherman,  Secretary,  his  "Mansfield 

I      speech,"  in  regard  to  the  contested 
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Louisiana  elections  in  1876,  quoted, 
228,  229. 

Smith,  Adam,  on  division  of  labor, 
68,  69,  75. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  bis  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, 1 :  his  opinion  of  the  institu- 
tions and  condition  of  Americans, 
2;  quotation  from  bis  essay  on 
"Over-Legislation,"  189;  quoted, 
250;  his  remarks  on  Americans 
quoted,  307,  308;  quoted  on  the 
influence  of  education  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  crime,  328. 

Stanley,  Dean,  quoted  on  the  Eastern 
Question,  285. 

Stephen,  Sir  James  Fitzjames,  his 
'•History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 
England  "  cited,  235,  n. 

Story,  Justice,  bis  "  Commentaries 
on  the  Constitution  "  quoted,  203, 
204. 

Tatxe,  H.  A.,  31. 

Tappan.  Dr.  E.  T.,  quoted  on  "  School 
Legislation  in  Ohio,"  341,  343. 

Tappan,  Dr.  Henry  P.,  86. 

Teachers,  the  public  and  its  relations 
with,  considered,  297-299, 304;  their 
moral  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties, 299-303. 

UxiTED  States,  The,  nature  and 
proper  niiine  of  its  government, 
200,  201;  its  establishment  as  a 
united  and  independent  nation, 
200;  early  distribution  of  the  pow- 
ers of  government  in,  201-205;  the 
Constitution  of  1787,  and  its  reme- 
dial effect  upon  the  inadequate 
condition  of  government  in,  205- 
207 ;  the  distinctive  powers,,  after 


the  Constitution  of  1787,  of  the 
National  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple or  State  governments  in,  207- 
215,  216-219;  Judge  Jameson  and 
others  quoted  in  regard  to  the  two- 
fold system  of  government  of,  210; 
administration  of  justice  in,  and  its 
peculiarities,  211-215;  the  Nation 
and  the  States  the  essential  com- 
plement of  each  other  in  the  gov- 
ernmental administration  of,  215, 
216;  the  advantage  of  the  dual 
system  of  government  in,  220; 
Daniel  Webster  quoted  in  regard  to 
the  system  of  government  of,  220, 
221;  'the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and 
its  effect  upon  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment in,  221-224;  contested 
State  elections  in,  and  their  attend- 
ant complications,  224-230;  its 
Congress  as  a  representative  of 
the  talents  and  scholarship  of  the 
nation  considered,  333-335,  338- 
340. 

Wallace,  D.  Mackenzie,  quoted 
on  the  Eastern  Question,  284,  285, 
286,  287;  his  "Russia"  quoted, 
321, 

Washington,  George,  quoted  on  the 
influence  of  education  in  legisla- 
tion, 319. 

W^avland,  Dr.  Francis,  86. 

Wctster,  Daniel,  on  the  dual  sj-stem 
of  government  of  the  United  States, 
220,  221. 

Whatelv,  Archbishop,  quoted,  248. 

White,  "President  A.  D.,  quoted,  296; 
quoted  on  education  and  its  impor- 
tance in  the  work  of  legislation, 
338,  339. 
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